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Coea^b 
goes  home. 


with  26  color 
pages  in  the 

ChiGajjo 

Tribune 

Ma^ne! 


"THE  PAUSE  THAT  REFRESHES"  lias  lined  up 
the  most  |)owerful  sales  jienetration  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  rich  C’hieago  market. 

('oke’s  hii;  new  color  schedule  in  the 
'I'ribune  Magazine  goes  into  nearly  1 
homes!  That’s  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
in  this  market  than  the  average  audieiwe 
reached  by  any  television  show,  any  radio 
program,  any  magazine  or  any  other 
Chicago  newspa|)er  supplement. 

Readership  of  the  magazine  tops  90', 
among  Tribune  readers — and  grocery  prod¬ 
uct  advertisers  krunr  its  selling  power.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  first  1 1  months  of  lO.'iT,  the  Tribune 
Magazine  carried  114  pages  of  advertising 
on  grocery  products  alone* 

Using  the  'rribune  Magazine,  its  \Vt*ekly 
Illustrated  FoikI  (luide.  its  color  comics,  its 
rV  WKKK  magazine,  its  full  <-olor  and 
black-and-white  newspa|>er  pages,  general 
advertisers  of  grocery  prixlucts  invest  more 
of  their  advertising  expenditures  in  the 
'rribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago  news- 
paiier. 

To  Be  Big  in  Chicago 
Be  Big  in  the  Tribune! 


Qlljifaga  QTribun^ 
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4.  Your  television  set? 


^  J  upix)se  all  your  home’s  furnishings  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Is  the  amount  of  insurance  you  carry 
on  your  household  contents  enough  to  cover  the 
loss?  If  not,  which  items  would  you  be  forced 
to  do  without? 

When  you  need  advice  about  insurance, 
ask  your  indei)endent  local  agent  or  broker.  He 
can  help  you  decide  just  how  much  insurance 
you  need  on  your  home  and  its  contents  as  well 
as  on  other  property  you  own. 

When  you  buy  insurance,  insist  on  Stock 
Company  Insurance.  It’s  known  for  quality 
protection,  with  full-time  service.  And  rcniem- 
Imt:  Ifyou'M'  ual  fully  insured —  it’s  nnl  enoiigli! 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS  An  orttanization  senirtfi  the  l*uhlicand  theCapital  Stttck  InsuranceCompaniessince  fSHH 
85  John  Street,  New  York  ^18,  N,  Y.,  222  West  Adams  Street  .C'hicago  6,  III.,  465  C'alifornia  Street,  San  Kraneiseo  4,  Cal. 
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UNITED  FEATURES  proudly  presents 


the  unique  new,  mirth-crammed,  once-a-week  cartoon. 


STEESSEES 


•Hobbles 

TeenTalK 

Club 

Hew  Vo& 


Already  proved  a  success  in  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun,  it  packs  a  lot  of 
wonderful  laugh-wallops  into  an  eye-catching,  delightfully  readable  but 
space-saving  5  column  format. 


FIRST  RELEASE  IS  FEB.  9  ..  .  AND  ALREADY  ORDERED  BY: 


ETC.,  ETC. 


DETROIT  NEWS 
OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
AND  TRIBUNE 
BOSTON  GLOBE 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR-TRIBUNE 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR  AND  TIMES 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 
DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 
WICHITA  BEACON 
TULSA  WORLD 
.  .  .  and  others. 


STEES  SEES 


birthday 


PREVIEW 


PayToThe  Order  Of 


Amount  Of  1iiieiii|Tiirf -  I  '/^-l'**! 

Check  No  J1  ~  ' 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


“SURE,!  KNOW 
WHAT  TODAY  IS.  IT^ 
SUNPAY'" 


JU* 


'*FOITTY-TWO/" 


BROWSING 


Z-9 


• - HAPPY  BIRTHCWYPEAR  WIFEY, 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  YOU/  VV 
SIGNED-WILBUK''^^ 


Cef*  ttSt  bf  Um*«4  Sf  dicafe.  Im. 


EXACT  PUBLICATION  SIZE  IS  9'/2"  WIDE  BY  6I/4"  DEEP. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  sample  proofs,  rates  and  availability  in  your  territory. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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rich  market  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

Like  certain  valuable  minerals,  many 
other  good  things  are  to  be  had  through 
Depth  of  Penetration.  By  running  a  regu¬ 
lar  program  of  advertising  in  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  you 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  rich  MONITOR 
market  in  the  most  favorable  way  possible 
—  and  come  up  with  sales. 

In  this  great  international  daily  news¬ 
paper,  your  advertising  will  get  preferred 
reading  by  these  MONITOR  families. 

Leading  retailers  tell  us  that  MONITOR 
readers  consistently  ask  for  brands  they 
have  seen  advertised  in  the  MONITOR. 
May  we  submit  a  custom-made  program 
of  advertising  for  your  product?  — 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


^''Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

An  /nfwrnafiono/  OoHy 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


EDITOf?  A  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  I 

Feb.  1-2 — ^Tri-State  Daily  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  second  annual 
meeting,  Stratford  Hotel,  Alton,  III.  | 

Feb.  5— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  I 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y.  j 

Feb.  6 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  dtl  i 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif.  ( 

Feb.  6-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  37th  Winter  convention, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  meeting,  Oeshitr  I 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  . 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  7-8 — New  York  Press  Association,  106th  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-15— Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  \A — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  annual  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore,  4^ 
Hotel.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-15 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  39th  annual  Oregon 
Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  and  U.  of  Oregon  campus,  Eugene, 

Ore. 

Feb.  14-16— Colorado  Press  Association,  80th  annual  convention,  Cosm> 
politan  Hotel,  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  nnwi- 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Ne* 

York  City. 

Feb.  20 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  annual  meeting 
Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  21-22— Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Center. 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Feb.  21-22 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  39th  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Radisson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  21-22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Institute,  Colum¬ 
bia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Feb.  21-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn,  of  Carolines,  meeting, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Feb.  22 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting,  in 
connection  with  annual  Newspaper  Seminar  at  MacMurray  College. 
Jacksonville,  III. 

Feb.  22-23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
22nd  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

^»b  22-24 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Radisson.  MInne 
npolis.  Minn. 


Feb.  23-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting,  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Feb.  24 — Canadian  Press,  Executive  Committee,  Winter  meeting,  55  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Feb.  27-28 — AN  PA  Research  Institute's  Conference  on  Local  Display  Ad 
Measurement,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  27-28  &  March  I — Natinnol  Editorial  Association  annual  Mld-Winie' 
meeting.  Jung  Hotel.  Now  Orleans,  La. 

Feb.  28 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Circulation  Clinic,  Rutgers  UnW 
sity.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

March  I — Mississippi  Press  Association  jointly  with  Mid-Winter  meeting  o< 
National  Editorial  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

March  2-4 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting.  The  DrlMI 
Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

March  3-4 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Winter  meeting.  University  Club,  Boston. 

March  5-8 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

March  10-21 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Ed'ton 
seminar,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

March  13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  P*"" 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  13-15 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  jointly,  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference.  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  16 — Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors  annual  meeting,  Centralla,  HI. 
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A  GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom  HARTFORD  1,  CONNECTICUT 

Executive  Editor 

January  15,  1958 

Mr.  Philip  G.  Reed 
Assistant  General  Manager 
International  News  Service 
235  East  45th  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Dear  Phil: 

The  copy  of  the  contract  has  been  received  and  is  on 
file  here.  We  are  very  happy  to  continue  with  the 
International  News  Service.  I  owe  it  to  you  to  say 
that  we  here  have  been  particularly  happy  with  the 
INS  service  of  late. 

In  my  daily  consultations  with  the  news  editor.  Bill 
Shea,  we  frequently  have  actual  copy  before  us. 

During  the  cold  war  developments,  we  have  had  to  use 
a  figurative  Geiger  counter  to  hunt  out  evidence  of 
emotion  in  reporting  and  backgroimd. 

Time  and  again  recently  we  have  favored  the  INS 
reports  on  international  events.  Your  success  in  this 
area  has  been  due  to  two  things:  1)  Whenever  a  really 
big  story  breaks,  the  INS  hits  it  first  and  hard  and 
stays  with  it  and  does  not  allow  secondary  material 
to  stand  in  the  way;  2)  INS  has  hewed  to  the  line  of 
factual  reporting  with  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
reportorial  emotion. 

More  simply,  INS  has  had  balance  and  technique  for 
delivering  the  copy  for  ease  of  handling  on  the  desk. 

Since  we  say  such  things  here,  it  is  only  right  that 
I  pass  these  Judgments  on  to  you. 

Sincerely, 


Carl  £.  Lindstrom 
Executive  Editor 


[  ••■TERIiA¥IONAli  NEWS  SERVICE 
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THE  WORRY  CLINIC 


By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane- 


Father  Hodik  is  typical 
of  the  modem  leaders  of 
all  churches.  They  know 
happy  homes  must  have 
spiritual  idealism  sup¬ 
ported  by  medico-psycho¬ 
logical  facts. 

Case  X-306:  Father  Rudolph 
Hodik  is  the  beloved  “Family 
Rosary  Priest”  of  Wisconsin. 

Whenever  I  have  a  speech 
at  Green  Bay  or  its  vicinity, 
Father  Hodik  comes  in  to  have 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Crane  and 
me. 

He  is  a  beneficent  influence 
upon  his  entire  parish  and  is 
a  great  exponent  of  the  Com¬ 
pliment  Club. 

But  he  also  represents  the 
latest  trend  among  clergymen 
of  all  faiths,  for  he  realizes 
that  basic  psychological  and 
medical  facts  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  spiritual  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  happy  marriage. 

“Dr.  Crane,”  he  informed 
me  at  our  last  meeting,  “I 
often  give  the  new  brides  a 
plain  white  envelope  into  which 
I  have  placed  some  of  your 
booklets. 

“For  example,  I  try  to  in¬ 
clude  the  ‘Tests  for  Husbands 
and  Wives’  as  well  as  the  ‘Sex 
Problems  in  Marriage’  book¬ 
lets.” 

Clergymen  are  usually  the 
best  local  applied  psychologists. 
They  do  the  bulk  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  counseling  in  the  aver¬ 
age  community. 

They  try  to  patch  up  domes¬ 
tic  feuds.  They  are  always  on 
call  to  help  salvage  juvenile 
delinquents. 

We’d  have  few  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  if  parents  would 
bring  their  children  up  in  the 
wise  precepts  of  the  churches. 

CHAPTER  18  of  my  col¬ 
lege  textbook  is  entitled  “Psy¬ 
chology  Goes  to  Church.” 

That  chapter  was  voted  the 
preference  of  the  students  in 
a  leading  Michigan  college. 

In  fact,  90  per  cent  of  the 
students  picked  it  as  their 
FIRST  choice  out  of  the  20 


chapters  in  the  textbook. 

So  we  can  feel  more  reas¬ 
sured  concerning  modern 
youth.  They  are  interested  in 
religion  and  morality.  They  are 
idealists. 

If  our  older  adult  genera¬ 
tion  would  set  a  better  exam¬ 
ple  and  furnish  them  the  frank 
scientific  answers  to  their  cru¬ 
cial  questions,  they’d  seldom 
get  into  trouble. 


f^au  (^nuin^d  C^oii 


★  ★  ★ 
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But  the  prudery  of  the  past 
generations  still  causes  mil¬ 
lions  of  boys  and  girls  to  be 
given  the  “run  around”  when 
they  want  scientific  facts. 

Clergymen,  however,  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  conducting 
marriage  clinics  and  hygiene 
forums  for  teen-agers. 

OVER  1,500  clergymen 
each  year  write  to  me  via  this 
clinical  column. 

Hundreds  of  them  order  the 
medico-psychological  booklets 
in  quantity  for  use  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  counseling  with  parish¬ 
ioners. 

So  what  Father  Hodik  does 
with  his  newlyweds  is  becom¬ 
ing  standard  practice  on  the 
part  of  our  farsighted  clergy¬ 
men  of  America. 

Send  for  the  “Tests  for  Hus¬ 
bands  and  Wives,”  enclosing 
a  stamped  return  envelope, 
plus  20  eents  (non-profit). 

They  are  helpful  to  older 
married  folks,  as  well  as  to 
newlyweds.  Pass  them  around 
among  your  neighbors  and 
church  groups. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  HAS  USED  DR.  CRANE’S  SEX 
AND  MARRIAGE  BOOKLETS  TO  TRAIN  PRIESTS  FOR  CANA 
CONFERENCES.  JEWISH  AND  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES 
EMPLOY  THEM  NATIONWIDE,  FOR  DR.  CRANE  IS  THE  TOP 

authority: 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

.">20  Norlli  IMicliipaii  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 


^  elevision’s  waning  (I  hope)  popularity  is  commented  on  by  Movie 
fiditor  Eugene  Lees,  Louisville  Times,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  film 
industry  in  Film  Daily.  Mr.  Lees  writes:  “I  have  expressed  myself  often 
as  believing  that  if  the  film  industry  were  to  die,  leaving  American  culture 
at  the  mercy  of  television  in  all  its  murderous  mediocrity,  the  future  of 
this  country  in  the  face  of  Russia’s  fierce  challenge  would  be  questionable 
indeed.  Perhaps  that  seems  exaggerated;  but  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  situation.  Personally  I  loathe  television.  And  perhaps 
what  is  most  hopeful,  there  is  evidence  that  the  mass  audience  is  getting  f 
fed  up  with  it,  too.  \  few  weeks  ago  a  tube  blew  out  on  my  TV.  Neither 
my  wife  nor  I  felt  inclined  to  get  it  fixed  and  so  it  has  sat  there,  its 
screen  dark.  I  hope  this  is  symbolic.”  (I  belong  to  that  over-privileged 
class  which  never  has  owned  one  and  which  views  it  only  quadrennially 
during  the  national  political  conventions).  Arthur  E.  McEvoy,  managing 
editor  emeritus.  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  writes  a  column  about 
how  TV  fractures  friendships.  He  comments  about  the  vitriolic  views  of 
TV  isolationists  or  anti-vidiots:  “Especially  objectionable  to  addicts  are 
the  superior  persons  who  look  with  condescension  colored  by  pity  on 
anyone  who  expresses  the  slightest  interest  in  TV.  This  small  minority 
sees  viewers  as  mental  midgets  having  the  1.  Q.  of  a  caveman.  In  the 
opinion  of  these  lofty  isolationists  TV  is  an  agency  threatening  the  erasure 
of  the  line  between  the  world  of  culture  and  the  world  of  lowbrow.  They 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  being  exposed  to  its  contamination.”  Mr. 
McEvoy  hurls  this  hot  question  towards  Madison  .\venue:  “Won’t  some¬ 
one  do  something  about  those  screaming  co'mmercials?” 

Linotype 

This  instrument,  which  once  the  fire  of  man 
Devised,  can  make  a  music  not  from  sound. 

But  letters  in  a  liquid  metal  drowned, 

And  frozen  in  an  architectural  plan. 

This  instrument  with  its  half-human  soul 
Can  usher  forth,  beneath  the  master's  spell, 

Angel  and  Caliban  and  Ariel; 

Jangle  of  hate,  and  love’s  sweet  barcarole. 

The  iron  chords  of  harmony  entrapped. 

Responsive  to  sure  fingers  nimble-light. 

Can  flood  the  sickened  world  with  healing  song. 

Man,  are  you  artist  or  but  dunce  becapped? 

Will  you  draw  forth  the  melody  of  right. 

Or  the  harsh-edged  cacophany  of  wrong? 

—Jacob  C.  Solovay 

— Reporters  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany  enjoy  what  they  call  “leak" 
sessions  with  the  Governor.  He  gives  the  newsmen  an  advance  look  into 
his  message  and  they  can  write  stories  about  various  sections  of  it.  The 
only  restriction  is  that  the  reporter  cannot  say  the  information  came 
from  the  Governor  or  even  from  a  source  close  to  the  Governor.  This 
practice  helps  to  get  publicity  for  parts  of  the  Governor’s  program  that 
would  have  to  fight  for  space  on  the  day  the  Legislature  opens.  .  .  • 

A  globe,  dramatically  circled  with  the  slogan  “Wake  Up  And  Read! 
makes  up  the  appealing  poster  for  National  Library  Week  March  16-22. 

Blankety  Blank 

“Can  I  be  your  photographer?” 

His  voice  is  almost  beggative. 

The  editor  quints 

At  a  few  prints— 

The  answer’s  in  the  negative. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— This  letter  came  to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  after  it  had  print^ 
a  UP  story  saying  a  200-pound  buck  crashed  into  an  auto  and  escaped: 

“I  am  asking  you  a  quastion.  there  was  a  piece  in  the  paper  where  * 
car  and  a  Deer  Bumped  and  did  not  kill  it  and  the  wt  was  2.00  Ih. 
This  thing  I  want  to  know.  How  did  they  wt  it.  I  would  like  to  know  so 
if  I  ever  see  one  1  can  put  it  in  the  paper  to.”  Jeb  Byrne,  UP  M^J 
manager,  replied :  “Apologies  to  the  reader.  Next  time  we’ll  wrt  our  words. 

.  .  .  And  Judy  Bonner,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  tearfully  typed  this  tirade: 
“dear  boss:  t  e  in  my  typewriter  is  broken  now  per  aps  you  don’t  know 
w  ic  letter  i’m  talking  about  and  i  can  well  understand  t  is,  since  > 
can’t  type  it  for  you  to  see.  let  me  give  you  a  few  ints.  it  is  t  e  eig  t  (8t  ) 
letter  in  t  e  alp  abet,  it  is  also  t  e  first  letter  of  several  common  curse 
words  including  ell,  ades  and,  more  mildly,  eck.  now  do  you  know, 
i  ope  so,  as  it  is  playing  ELL  wit  my  stories.”  ^ 
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A  TEN-MINUTE  TOUR 
^2  BILLION  MARKET 


The  dramatic  story  of  the  Syracuse  market— 
graphically  documented  with  solid  facts— 
has  now  been  assembled  in  brief  presenfa- 
fion  form.  Phone  your  nearesf  Moloney, 
Regan  and  Schmitf  office  and  arrange 
for  a  showing.  If  takes  only  ten 
minutes  ...  and  it's  "a  must”  for 
any  adverfiser  who  wanfs  fo  cash  in 
on  the  full  sales  potential  of  one 
of  America's  fruly  imporfanf  markefs. 
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editorial 


National  Peril  in  Secrecy 

'T^wo  prominent  newspaper  editors  have  stated  vigorously  that  secrecy 
-*•  imperils  our  nation.  They  point  sp)ecifically  to  secrecy  in  scientific 
matters,  thus  adding  their  voices  to  those  of  scientists  who  have  been 
saying  the  same  thing  for  months,  but  they  refer  also  to  secrecy  in  all 
governmental  affairs. 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
in  his  “Lovejoy  Lecture”  two  weeks  ago  attacked  the  “cult  of  official 
secrecy  whose  primary  doctrine  is  that  people  are  too  timid  and  too 
fragile  to  hear  the  truth.” 

James  R.  Wiggins,  executive  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times-Herald,  in  his  “John  Peter  Zenger  Address”  last  week  said  that 
“exaggerated  governmental  secrecy  is  a  threat  not  only  to  our  liberties, 
but  it  is  as  well  a  hazard  to  our  very  lives.” 

Referring  to  our  shortcomings  in  missile  and  satellite  development, 
both  men  concluded  that  secrecy  which  was  intended  to  conceal  our 
strength  from  our  enemies  has  served  only  to  conceal  our  failures  and 
weaknesses  from  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Wiggins  explained:  “Our  secrecy  has  frustrated  the  work  of 
our  scientists,  complicated  the  tasks  of  our  defense  personnel,  con¬ 
cealed  delay  and  inefficiency,  hidden  the  consequences  of  budgetary 
limitations  and  prevented  the  healthy  operation  of  public  opinion.  If 
secrecy  continues  unaltered  and  unabated,  it  will  end  by  destroying 
either  our  democratic  institutions  or  our  defenses  or  both.” 

We  hope  more  voices  are  added  to  these  in  and  out  of  print.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  American  people  aroused  on  this  issue  to  the  p>oint 
where  they  demand  something  be  done  about  it.  But  this  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  Official  secrecy  has  been  jammed  down  their  throats 
for  so  long  that  they  now  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  with  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  “That’s  hush,  hush,”  seems  to  be  the  new  American  by¬ 
word. 

We  would  hope  also  that  top  level  officials  in  Washington  would  see 
the  dangers  of  the  secrecy  which  permeates  the  government,  and  they 
would  do  something  about  it.  But  that  also  seems  to  be  a  remote  pos¬ 
sibility,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms,  because  no  one  wants  to  lead  the  way. 
Or,  perhaps,  it  is  because  they  enjoy  operating  in  secrecy  and  believe 
the  American  people  have  no  right  to  question  their  actions  and 
decisions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  paralysis  of  secrecy  now  has  crept  into 
most  governmental  departments.  The  ignorance  of  the  American  public 
about  what  its  government  is  doing  is  a  growing  danger.  How  long  can 
we  maintain  a  free  society  when  the  people  have  no  voice  in  and  are 
completely  unaware  of  decisions  which  affect  their  very-  future? 


Strike  Justification 

Yl^HAT  is  the  justification  for  a  strike  that  shuts  down  a  commu- 
”  nity’s  newspapers  for  21  days  and  then  is  settled  on  terms  the 
publisher  offered  but  the  union  refused  to  accept  before  it  started? 
We  fail  to  find  any. 

That  is  what  happened  in  the  Mailers’  strike  which  forced  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  papers  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
On  all  the  basic  issues  of  wages,  vacations  and  interchange  of  work 
the  publisher’s  offer  was  accepted.  Obviously,  the  Union  realized  its 
demands  were  unrealistic  and  its  p>osition  untenable.  But  why  did  it 
have  to  subject  the  paper,  itself  and  the  community  to  a  costly  strike 
before  it  acknowledged  this? 
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And  thine  earg  shall  hear  a  word  hehini  p, 
thee,  saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  n 
it;  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  Ri 
when  ye  turn  to  the  left. — Isaiah,  XXX; 
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The  first  skeleton  found  appeared  to 
be  that  of  an  elderly  female  woman. — 
Prw  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 
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It  is  understood  Miss  Magnani  would 
lie  to  have  Anthony  Francioso  as  her 
leading  man  in  the  film. — New  York  Her- 
old  Tribune. 

• 

Kiyoteni  Maki  drowned  of  saki,  a  rice 
at  tank  of  sake,  a  rice  wine,  at 
the  Sanraku  Saki  Co.  plant  in  suburban 
Tokyo. — Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

• 

Another  bomb  scare,  unanimously  tele¬ 
phoned,  emptied  Senior  High  School. — 
fiieksville  (N.  Y.)  Mid-Island  Herald. 

• 

If  you  are  going  to  fall,  fall  the  right 
way,  and  the  injuries  will  beiarm.rStoleb, 

P  FRD  SHRD  be  minor. — Iowa  City 
1  (Iowa)  Daily  Iowan. 
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WHAT’S  BECOME  OF  SHOE-LEATHER  REPORTER? 


Sitting  alone  in  the  news  room  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  battered  by  another  year  of 
words,  I  dashed  off  an  ill-tempered  diatribe 
to  United  Press. 

I  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  volume 
of  punditry  and  piffle  which  clogs  the 
wires  and  swore  a  New  Year’s  resolution 
to  use  no  more  by-lined  think-pieces, 
criticisms,  etc. 

UP  General  News  Manager  E^rl  J. 
Johnson  included  parts  of  my  screed  in 
his  house  letter  and  then  the  fun  began. 

I  had  previously  sung  my  song  to  the 
Associated  Press,  using  the  same  refrain 
but  with  different  lyrics,  so  now  I  wel¬ 
come  the  chance  to  place  the  matter 
before  both  impartially. 

What  has  become,  I  inquired,  of  the 
shoe-leather  reporter?  What  would  hap¬ 
pen,  I  asked,  if  one  of  your  by-lined 
thinkers  should  sidle  in  some  morning  and 
say,  “I’m  sorry.  Boss,  but  I  just  don’t 
seem  to  have  any  opinions  today  about 
anything.” — would  he  be  fired? 

I  expressed  particular  aversion  to  the 
pieces  of  a  certain  TV  critic  who,  I 
charged,  had  looked  down  his  nose  at 
nearly  every  program  for  weeks.  I  pointed 
out  that  his  disapproval  was  likely  to 
wax  few  skis  for  millions  of  people  who 
seem  pretty  devoted  to  their  TV  sets.  The 
same  millions  who  are  served  by  television 
are  also  served  by  newspapers;  gratuitous 
insults  about  infantile  taste  and  unmen¬ 
tionable  intelligence  in  programming  are 
hardly  calculated  to  keep  their  minds  off 
mutiny. 

I  have  kept  my  resolution  and  the  pun¬ 
dits  are  not  found  in  the  news  columns  of 
the  Post,  even  though  one  of  the  UP  boys 
I  had  mentioned  beguilingly  began  a 
column  with:  “I’m  sorry,  boss,  I  just  don’t 
seem  to  have  any  opinion  today  on  any¬ 
thing.”  If  I  helped  him  find  a  lead,  I 
rejoice. 

«  »  * 

Well,  I  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
shoe-leather  reporter,  but  I  knew,  all  right. 
Most  of  them  are  still  reporting  and 
doing  a  wonderful  job.  But  many,  after 
honorable  service,  have  turned  into  “ex¬ 
perts”  —  Sitting  Brains  rather  than 
Walking  Brains.  Because  they  once  knew 
firsthand  the  situation  in  London,  or  Cal¬ 
cutta,  or  Wall  Street,  or  Tammany  Hall,  it 
is  devoutly  believed  by  their  superiors  that 
they  are  well-informed  forevermore,  like 
the  law  school  graduate  who  burned  his 
law  books  after  he  passed  an  exam  on 
their  contents, 

A  close  relative  of  the  pundit  is  the 
much  less  imposing  fellow  called  the 
critic.  This  character  evidently  feels  a 
compulsion  to  uplift  public  taste.  He  finds 
it  satisfying  to  low-rate  what  the  public 
finds  diverting.  He  goes  far  into  the 
esoteric  to  convince  the  innocent  consumers 
that  they  really  don’t  like  what  they  do 
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like  in  the  arts.  But  a  fellow  who  has  spent 
a  pleasant  evening  in  television  (all  right, 
maybe  he  did  have  to  twirl  those  knobs  a 
little)  won’t  appreciate  being  told  that  his 
tastes  are  puerile.  He  WON’T  be  told  that, 
not  in  our  newspaper. 

So  much  for  the  pundits  and  the  critics. 

The  third  exeration  in  wire  service  and 
big-city  reporting  in  the  no-news  story. 

Since  when  is  it  disgraceful  to  bring 
back  no  story  if  there  is  no  story? 

Once  in  a  while  one  of  our  reporters 
says,  “Mr.  Brink  is  still  up  in  that  tree.” 
That  to  me  means  that  there  will  be  no 
obituaries  because  nobody  has  died.  What 
should  I  do,  assign  him  to  go  the  the 
funeral  parlors  to  find  out  why  the  hell 
nobody  died,  and  pontificate  thereon? 

When  Mr.  Dulles  in  a  few  hundred  words 
says  nothing,  let’s  leave  Mr.  Dulles  out. 

«  *  * 

To  summarize: 

1.  What  caused  this  effusion  of  punditry 
and  criticism? 

Certainly  it’s  the  realization  that  news¬ 
papers  must  supply  the  full  account  and 
the  sidebar  information,  since  admittedly 
the  wireless  can  beat  us  to  the  spot-news 
punch. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  out  of  hand  and 
now’s  the  time  to  get  back  to  real  shoe- 
leather  reporting — radio  and  TV  can’t  do 
that,  not  as  completely.  Why  try  to  beat 
them  at  their  own  game  of  punditry  and 
criticism? 

2.  What  causes  all  the  fulsomeness  I 
complain  about? 

I  blame  unhealthy  competition.  The  wire 
services  and  the  metropolitan  press  with 
their  commendable  ambitions  to  be  first 
and  most  complete  have  “made”  stories 
where  none  existed  and  have  padded 
stories  that  were  trivial.  These  great  or¬ 
ganizations  carry  out  their  main  mission 
surpassingly  well,  but  they  move  moun¬ 
tains  only  to  stumble  over  molehills. 

Must  every  wire  service  instant,  around 
the  clock,  be  filled? 

Are  we  compelled  to  poll  the  entire 
delegation  on  every  question? 

(Cannot  we  dispense  with  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting? 

Is  every  spoken  word,  however  vapid, 
so  sacred  that  it  must  be  inscribed  for  all 
time? 

I  hope  somebody  agrees  with  me.  I’ll 
tell  you  this:  I  intend  to  keep  my  resolu¬ 
tion. 

And  if  someday  there  is  a  paucity  of 
worthwhile  news  stories  (which  heaven 
for  fend)  and  I  can’t  find  a  comic  cartoon 
to  throw  in  there.  I’ll  sit  right  down  and 
write  my  own  think-piece — on  Tibet,  maybe 
— and  nobody  will  know  the  difference  and 
nobody  will  give  a  damn. 

Al  Volker 

City-Telegraph  Editor, 

Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post. 
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Revolt  of  Newspapers  Rids 
Venezuela  of  Its  Dictator 


Resistance  to  Official  Orders 
and  Workers’  Strike  Effective 


By  Joseph  Taylor 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 


Caracas 

Venezuelan  newspapers  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  streets  with  extras 
before  dawn  January  23rd  loud¬ 
ly  exercising  their  first  press 
freedom  in  years,  following  the 
ouster  of  the  country’s  dictator- 
president,  General  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez. 

His  ouster  a  few  hours  before 
under  combined  military-civilian 
pressure  brought  to  an  end  al¬ 
most  10  years  of  government 
during  which  total  political  cen¬ 
sorship  was  exercised,  newspa¬ 
permen  were  imprisoned  and 
tortured  and  the  voice  of  the 
press  was  stifled  to  near  silence. 
A  new  government  junta  headed 
by  Admiral  Wolfgang  Larraza- 
bal  announced  immediate  res¬ 
toration  of  civil  liberties  in¬ 
cluding  press  freedom. 

These  actions  climaxed  25 

Sdays  of  political  upheaval  in 
which  the  Venezuelan  press 
It  played  an  important  role. 

The  first  phase  began  January 
3rd  following  the  abortive  New 
Year’s  Day  Air  Force  rebellion 
in  which  planes  machine-gunned 
and  bombed  Caracas  in  the  first 
fc^ign  of  open  opposition  to  the 
Perez  Jimenez  government. 

Editorials  Ordered 

Interior  Minister  Laurence 
Vallenilla  Lanz — the  man  most 
important  in  the  government 
next  to  the  president — ordered 
all  newspapers  to  publish  daily 
front  page  editorials  condemn¬ 
ing  the  attack  and  to  display  all 
news  favoring  the  government 
on  the  front  pagre.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  to  accepting  these  orders 
was  suspension  of  publication. 

The  Interior  Minister  also  or- 
oered  the  individual  columnists 


on  each  newspaper  to  prepare  at 
least  one  column  condemning  the 
New  Year’s  Day  rebellion.  They 
were  told  that  if  they  refused 
they  would  lose  their  journalis¬ 
tic  credentials,  they  would  be 
charged  as  accomplices  of  the 
rebels  and  they  would  be  subject 
to  “personal  reprisals.” 

Already  several  newspaper¬ 
men  were  in  jail  for  having  dis¬ 
pleased  the  government,  includ¬ 
ing  Miguel  Angel  Capriles,  own¬ 
er-publisher  of  Ultimas  Noticias 
and  La  Esfera. 

The  newspapers  met  in  emer¬ 
gency  session  to  determine  what 
could  be  done.  The  only  newspa¬ 
pers  not  participating  were  El 
Heraldo,  which  was  owned  by 
the  Interior  Minister  himself, 
and  La  Calle,  one  of  whose  own¬ 
ers  was  a  supporter  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  representatives  decided  to 
let  each  newspaper  act  on  its 
own  the  first  day  because  of  the 
little  time  available.  In  view  of 
continued  threats  against  the 
individual  workers,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  partially  accepted  the  order 
and  printed  the  required  edi¬ 
torials. 

The  next  day  the  newspaper¬ 
men  met  again  to  determine  a 
united  course  of  action.  Rather 
than  continue  to  accept  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  demands,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  unanimously  to  reject 
them  and  also  to  cease  publica¬ 
tion  voluntarily  until  the  im¬ 
prisoned  newspapermen  were 
released.  Orders  were  given  in 
each  of  the  shops  and  by  8  P.M. 
every  plant  and  editorial  room 
was  deserted. 

Squads  of  police  began  round¬ 
ing  up  editorial  and  mechanical 
employees  from  their  homes. 


restaurants,  theatres  and  forc¬ 
ing  them  to  get  out  the  morning 
newspapers. 

Miguel  Angel  Capriles  was  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  under  a  heavy 
escort  for  one  hour  while  he  got 
his  newspapers  back  to  work. 

The  government  then  in¬ 
formed  the  rebellious  newspa¬ 
pers  that  if  there  was  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  to  strike,  the  im¬ 
prisoned  newspapermen  would 
be  made  to  pay  the  penalty. 

But  the  newspapers  had 
forced  the  government  to  back 
down  on  its  order  to  continue 
publishing  front  page  editorials 
and  news  stories  praising  the 
government;  and  second,  de¬ 
layed  distribution  combined  with 
the  reduced  size  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  clearly  told  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  conflict  with  the  press. 
This  latter  point  was  important 
because  the  government  was  us¬ 
ing  its  entire  facilities  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  complete 
peace  reigned  following  the  New 
Year’s  Day  rebellion. 

El  Universal  was  singled  out 
for  special  punishment.  This 
was  because  of  two  reasons; 
first  because  it  had  given  front 
page  play  to  a  UP  dispatch  from 
Colombia  on  the  arrival  of  a 
group  of  air  force  rebels  in  ex¬ 
ile;  and  second,  because  it  had 
objected  so  strongly  to  the  or¬ 
der  to  publish  editorials.  The 
newspaper  pointed  to  its  tradi¬ 
tion  of  political  neutrality 
throughout  its  50  years  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  declared  it  saw  no 
reason  to  abandon  that  tradi¬ 
tion. 

The  newspaper  was  prohibited 
from  distribution  until  noon  for 
almost  a  week.  This  was  more 
than  eight  hours  past  its  nor¬ 
mal  distribution  time.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  believed  this  penalty 
would  cost  El  Universal  heavily 
both  in  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  result  was  the  exact 
opposite.  People  fought  to  get 
copies  of  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  requests  exceeded 
available  space. 

The  second  phase  of  the  news- 
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papers’  actions  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Perez  Jimenez  gov¬ 
ernment  'was  spread  over  the 
next  two  weeks.  It  failed  to 
produce  a  dramatic  climax,  but 
it  still  was  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  situation. 

This  was  the  period  during 
which  the  anti-government  feel¬ 
ing  among  newspapermen  solidi¬ 
fied  itself  as  the  government 
continued  its  stronger  tactics. 
Newspapermen  disappeared  al¬ 
most  daily  in  the  face  of  the 
severe  crackdowns;  some  were 
imprisoned  while  others  went 
into  hiding  or  fled  abroad.  For¬ 
eign  correspondents  were  not  ex¬ 
cluded.  All  reported  being  un¬ 
der  constant  watch  and  three  of 
the  group  were  summoned  by 
officials  to  explain  the  sources  of 
their  dispatches.  These  were 
Bruce  Henderson  of  Time  Maga¬ 
zine,  Aristides  Noleon,  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Taylor  of  United  Press. 

In  order  to  guarantee  its 
control  of  the  press,  the  govern¬ 
ment  issued  orders  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  fire  certain  employees 
believed  to  be  anti-government. 
It  also  gave  recommendations 
on  who  the  successors  should  be. 

If  there  had  been  any  divi¬ 
sion  among  the  newspapermen 
previously,  it  was  removed  by 
these  events.  In  this  sentiment, 
began  the  third  and  decisive 
phase  of  the  newspapers’  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  administration. 

To  demonstrate  the  size  of 
the  public  opposition  to  Perez 
Jimenez,  “La  Junta  Patriotica” 
called  a  city-wide  strike  for 
Tuesday,  January  21st,  to  begin 
at  11:15  A.M.  The  Junta  was 
a  secret  underground  council  of 
various  opposition  groups 
headed  by  Fabricio  Ojeda,  a  31- 
year-old  reporter  for  El  Na- 
cional. 

To  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  strike,  it  was  decided  to 
have  Tuesday’s  newspapers  not 
appear.  Therefore,  Monday 
night  the  strike  began  when 
both  editorial  and  mechanical 
personnel  walked  out  at  6  P.M. 
Before  going  they  had  melted 
down  all  type,  broken  up  any 
boilerplate  material,  cut  off  the 
lead-pot  fires  and  in  some  cases 
broken  the  machinery  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  forced  to  publish. 
The  employees  scattered. 

Newspaper  owners  and  edi¬ 
tors  were  threatened  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Chicago  Sun-Times 
Plant  Is  Dedicated 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
marked  its  10th  anniversary 
Jan.  31  with  formal  dedication 
of  its  new  $16,000,000  plant  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Marshall 
Field,  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  and  first  publisher  of  the 
Sun-Times. 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Sun-Times 
editor  and  publisher,  dedicated 
the  building  in  a  short  talk  to  a 
group  of  civic  leaders,  friends, 
members  of  the  Field  family 
and  officials  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc. 

The  presses  were  started  for 
Saturday’s  editions  by  Mrs. 
Marshall  Field,  widow  of  the 
late  publisher-philanthropist, 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
wife  of  the  editor  and  publisher. 
At  a  later  date,  a  bronze  plaque 
will  be  placed  in  the  lobby  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Field  Sr. 

Mementos  in  Copper  Box 

Another  feature  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  was  the  placing  of  a  her¬ 
metically  seal^  copper  box  be¬ 
hind  the  cornerstone  which  con¬ 
tains  microfilm  copies  of  im¬ 
portant  editions  and  stories  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Sun-Times.  Among 
these  will  be  the  first  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  (1941),  the 
Chicago  Times  (1929)  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  (1948).  Also 
microfilmed  are  the  recent  edi¬ 
torial,  “Platform  For  Chicago” 
by  Marshall  Field  Jr.  and  a  copy 
of  the  book  “Freedom  is  More 
Than  a  Word”  by  the  late  Mr. 
Field. 

The  dedication  marked  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  development 
program  initiated  by  Marshall 
Field  Jr.  when  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  editor  and  publisher  in 
1950.  (The  Sun-Times  had  been 
fonned  through  the  merger  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  Chicago 
Times  on  February  2,  1948). 

The  dedication  also  marked 


the  completion  of  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  four-color  advertising  and 
editorial  matter  in  all  editions 
of  the  Sun-Times.  The  new 
presses  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  paper  from  a  previous  high 
of  96  pages  to  a  new  top  of  128 
pages,  with  full  color  available 
throughout. 

Full-Color  Available 

Full-color  advertising  is  now 
being  accepted  for  publication 
after  March  1  and  the  first  ROP 
four-color  advertisements  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  issue  of 
Sunday,  March  2. 

According  to  Laurence  T. 
Knott,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Sun-Times, 
“The  Sun-Times  plant  embodies 
everything  in  the  way  of  color 
equipment  known  to  the  trade 
tc^ay.  From  the  standpoint  of 
color  in  advertising,  no  news¬ 
paper  in  the  would  will  be  able 
to  offer  more  than  the  Sun- 
Times.  We  will  be  able  to  print 
color  every  day  of  the  week.  We 
will  have  almost  unlimited  flex¬ 
ibility  as  to  where  we  can  place 
color  ads.” 

Mr.  Knott  also  said  the  new 
equipment  will  result  in  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  spot  color 
advertising  of  up  to  28*/^  per 
cent. 

The  new  Sun-Times  plant 
rises  nine  stories  above  river 
level  on  a  block-long  site  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chicago  river 
between  Wabash  Avenue  and 
Rush  Street.  Ground  was  broken 
in  November  of  1965  and  occu¬ 
pancy  began  in  late  October, 
1957. 

The  three-story  pressroom  has 
30  Goss  Headliner  press  units, 
with  sufficient  expansion  space 
for  a  total  of  69  units.  Each  of 
the  four  presses  has  two  color 
decks  and  two  color  humps  to 
permit  the  maximum  flexibility 
in  positioning  of  color. 


DECIDING  on  editorial  policy  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  are,  left  to  right, 
Milburn  P.  Akers,  executive  editor;  Gerry  Robichaud,  editorial  writer; 
Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher;  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  chief 
editorial  writer;  and  Jacob  Burck,  editorial  cartoonist. 


Al  Smith  Story 
Running  Serial 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  is  running 
“Al  Smith  and  His  America,” 
by  Oscar  Handlin,  in  serialized 
form  before  book  publication.  It 
breaks  on  page  one  in  both  the 
morning  and  evening  editions  of 
the  Globe,  and  is  receiving  in¬ 
tense  readership  interest.  Bob 
Ahem,  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
ports. 


New  Ad  Tax 
Bill  Held  Up 
For  Revision 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  status  of  a  proposed  tax 
on  the  gross  cost  of  advertising 
in  all  news  media  here  was  left 
unsettled  this  week. 

City  Council  President  Ber¬ 
nard  W.  Poirier,  withdrew  his 
measure  from  Council  action, 
but  said  he  will  revise  it  so  that 
it  can  go  to  voters  in  a  referen¬ 
dum.  the  state  legislature  must 
authorize  all  referenda. 

The  Poirier  proposal  would 
place  a  3.75  per  cent  tax  on  all 
advertising  in  newspapers,  peri¬ 
odicals,  billboards  and  on  radio 
programs  originating  in  the  city. 

When  first  proposed,  the  ordi¬ 
nance  would  have  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  various  media  to 
collect  the  tax  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  city  treasurer  monthly. 
Now  Mr.  Poirier  plans  to  change 
the  ordinance  so  that  the  tax 
would  be  paid  only  by  the  media 
involved  so  as  to  prevent  pass¬ 
ing  the  tax  on  to  purchasers. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  and  its 
radio  affiliate.  Station  WWON, 
and  WNRI,  an  independent  sta¬ 
tion,  would  be  most  affected  by 
such  a  levy. 

However,  other  publications, 
trade  groups  and  individuals 
have  been  vociferous  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  suggested 
tax  which  resembles  one  under 
legal  challenge  in  Baltimore. 

Woonsocket’s  mayor,  Jean- 
Paul  Soucy,  an  attorney, 
branded  the  tax  as  “discrimina¬ 
tory”  and  questioned  its  legality. 

“It  may  take  another  month 
or  so  to  check  the  laws  on  the 
revisions  I  have  in  mind.  I  feel 
that  with  minor  revisions  of 
wording,  mainly  on  tax  collec¬ 
tion  mechanisms,  the  people  of 
Woonsocket  would  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  approve  the  plan  once  ex¬ 
plained  to  them,”  Mr.  Poirier 
declared. 


Many  Staff 
Jobs  Vacant, 
APME  Finds 

Average  vacancies  on  each 
daily  newspaper  staff  is  two 
plus,  according  to  preliminary 
figures  obtained  for  interim  re¬ 
ports  by  continuing  study  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

Forty-six  editors,  most  of 
them  from  small  dailies,  an¬ 
swered  a  personnel  question¬ 
naire  of  the  APME.  The  re¬ 
ported  staff  vacancies  would 
add  up  to  3,500  if  projected  to 
all  1,760  dailies.  (There  were 
only  2,271  journalism  graduates 
last  June). 

The  survey  showed  starting 
salary  for  new  capable,  well- 
trained,  full-time  reporters 
ranged  from  $50  to  $150.  Sal¬ 
aries  likely  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  two  years  ranged  from 
$60  to  $165  and  the  average 
salary  new  men  likely  would 
receive  at  the  end  of  five  years 
was  $118.14.  (Only  nine  of  the 
46  editors  represented  major 
metropolitan  areas). 

Editors  said  they  likely  would 
look  for  new  staff  additions 
from:  journalism  schools, 
45.7%;  other  papers,  26.1%; 
training  local  people,  16.2%;  ap¬ 
plication  lists,  8.7%;  and  c<d- 
lege  graduates  (general),  4.3%. 

The  APME  Foreign  News 
Committee  is  planning  a  usage 
check  to  show  how  telegraph 
editors  rate  AP  against  other 
services. 

The  Domestic  News  Commit¬ 
tee  is  seeking  to  develop  new 
areas  of  news  coverage  and  to 
determine  those  fields  of  news 
interest  which  require  not  only 
special  feature  treatment  but 
sustained  spot  coverage.  It  was 
said  that  such  a  field  is  second¬ 
ary  education.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  assigned  specific 
geographic  regions  and  will 
monitor  the  AP  domestic  report 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Editors  studying  Washington 
copy  are  asking:  What  should 
be  the  policy  on  leaked  defense 
information,  some  of  which  may 
be  from  classified  documents? 


Incorporated 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Department  of 
State  has  issued  a  charter  to 
McKees  Rock  Gazette,  Inc.,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  firm  to  capital!** 
at  $10,000  to  engage  in  the  newfr 
paper  publishing  business.  In¬ 
corporators  are  Theresa  R.  and 
Edward  A.  Schramm,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Schramm. 
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^Secrecy  Imperils  Our  Nation, 
Says  Wiggins  in  Zenger  Talk 


1  Criticism  of  Government  Stifled, 
Scientific  Development  Shackled 

^  By  James  Russell  Wiggins 

f  Executive  Editor,  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 


The  annual  ceremonies  which 
"you  hold  here,  and  by  which  you 
confer  upon  contemporary  edi¬ 
tors  your  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award,  appropriately  emphasize 
that  the  struggle  in  which  he 
took  so  signal  a  part  is  a  never 
ending  and  a  continuing  strug¬ 
gle. 

As  Andrew  Hamilton  said  in 
his  eloquent  argument  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1735,  the  cause  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  was  “not  of  small 
nor  private  concern,”  but  “the 
Cause  of  Liberty.”  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  cause  waged  to  secure 
“the  Liberty  both  of  exposing 
and  opposing  arbitrary  power 
by  speaking  and  writing  the 
truth.” 

Struggle  Coes  On 

ip!  ^  The  Zenger  trial,  with  Hamil- 
ton’s  bold  assertion  of  the  jury’s 
right  to  be  judge  of  both  fact 
and  law  in  libel  cases,  laid  the 
foundation  of  colonial  liberty,  as 
Hamilton  promised  the  jurors 
it  would.  In  the  turbulent  i)eriod 
from  1764  to  1776,  when  colonial 
editors  were  even  more  critical 
than  Zenger  had  been,  juries 
emboldened  and  enheartened  by 
the  Zenger  case  stood  between 
many  of  the  38  Colonial  news¬ 
papers  and  royalist  prosecution, 
and  stoutly  refused  to  indict  or 
convict  for  seditious  libel. 

Far-reaching  as  were  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Zenger  case,  no 
triumph  in  the  courts  or  the 
^orum,  the  pulpit  or  the  press 
can  place  any  right  forever  be- 
jtoD  ji^yorid  the  assault  of  power.  Deep 
ould  as  our  debt  may  be  to  our  fore- 
snse  fathers,  we  cannot  inherit  all 

may  our  liberties  from  them. 

5-  The  struggle  for  liberty  is 
aever  ending.  Here  we  are,  223 
ywrs  later,  still  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  fighting  for  the 
right  to  criticize  the  conduct  of 
fovernment. 

The  challenge  to  that  right 
aow  comes  in  a  different  form. 
«  no  longer  is  mainly  the  threat 
jn  Pimishment  for  harmless  pub- 
hcation  that  the  people  most 
tear,  although  that  threat  has 
not  by  any  means  vanished.  If 
yhoyd  Wright,  the  chairman  of 
195«  editor  sc  PUBLISHER 
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(Digest  of  the  John  Peter  Zen¬ 
ger  Award  Address  before  the 
Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Jan.  25  at  Phoenix.) 

the  President’s  Loyalty  Commis¬ 
sion,  had  his  way,  and  the  pun¬ 
ishments  of  the  Espionage  Act 
were  made  operative  against  the 
press,  the  right  might  once  again 
be  rescued  only  by  juries  so  sure 
of  their  course  as  to  refuse 
either  to  indict  or  to  convict. 
But  this  is  not  now  the  main 
threat. 

Criticism  Thwarted 

The  greatest  menace  is  in  an¬ 
other  form.  Criticism  of  the  acts 
of  government  is  being  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  simple  device  of 
so  concealing  knowledge  of  what 
the  acts  of  government  are  that 
there  can  be  no  intelligent  criti¬ 
cism  of  policy. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  know 
is  a  right  of  so  many  parts  that 
it  may  be  thus  variously  at¬ 
tacked.  It  consists  broadly  of  the 
right  to  get  information,  the 
right  to  print  without  prior  re¬ 
straint,  the  right  to  print  with¬ 
out  fear  of  punishment  for 
harmless  publication,  the  right 
of  access  to  the  means  of  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  right  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  It  can  be  destroyed  by 
an  attack  upon  any  one  of  these 
rights.  It  happens  to  be  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  right  to  get  in¬ 
formation  that  most  threatens 
the  right  to  know  about  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  right  to  criti¬ 
cize  it  in  our  time. 

The  secrecy  that  has  resulted 
from  two  world  wars,  from  the 
cold  war,  from  the  growth  of 
government  and  from  the  mis¬ 
trust  of  public  opinion  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  threat  to  democratic 
institutions.  Their  sound  func¬ 
tioning  depends  upon  their  re¬ 
sponse  to  public  opinion.  The 
raw  material  of  that  opinion  is 
information.  Where  that  is  ob¬ 
structed,  public  opinion  cannot 
operate.  The  citizen  who  is  fully 
informed  expresses  his  own 
opinion;  the  citizen  who  is  part¬ 
ly  informed  voices  the  opinion 
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of  those  who  determine  what 
part  of  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  furnished.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  which  rests  upon  the 
opinion  of  a  fully  informed  peo¬ 
ple  is  a  democratic  government; 
a  government  which  rests  upon 
the  uninformed  opinion  of  citi¬ 
zens  from  whom  information  has 
been  withheld  by  the  government 
itself  it  a  caricature  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government. 

Danger  to  Survival 

It  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  exag¬ 
gerated  governmental  secrecy  is 
a  threat  not  only  to  our  liber¬ 
ties,  but  that  it  is  as  well  a 
hazard  to  our  very  lives;  not 
only  a  menace  to  our  fre^om, 
but  a  danger  to  our  very  sur¬ 
vival;  not  only  a  reproach  to 
our  democracy,  but  a  terrible 
threat  to  the  very  security  in 
whose  name  it  is  invoked. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of 
the  most  absolute  secrecy  ever 
imposed  upon  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  time  of  peace,  the  Na¬ 
tion  finds  itself  in  deadly  im¬ 
mediate  military  peril,  in  grave 
diplomatic  difficulty  and  in 
ghastly  danger  of  losing  its 
place  among  the  front  rank  of 
the  nations  in  an  age  of  ex¬ 
panding  discovery  in  outer 
space.  We  have  arrived  in  this 
awkward  posture  by  processes 
intended  to  conceal  our  strength 
from  our  enemies,  but  which  in 
fact  have  served  only  to  conceal 
our  weaknesses  from  ourselves 
and  from  our  friends. 

Those  upon  whom  we  so  much 
depend  for  our  survival  —  our 
scientists  —  warned  us  that  this 
would  happen.  In  hearings  start¬ 
ing  on  March  7,  1956,  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations,  a  whole  suc¬ 
cession  of  scientists  voiced  their 
alarms  at  the  effects  of  excessive 
secrecy. 

Sputnik  I  and  Sputnik  II  may 
have  surprised  many  Americans, 
but  they  were  not  much  of  a 
surprise  to  the  scientists  who 
nearly  two  years  ago  tried  to 
tell  the  American  people  that 
secrecy  was  shackling  Ameri¬ 
can  science. 

Since  this  spectacular  demon¬ 
stration  of  our  disability,  the 
scientists  have  spoken  again. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
state  of  the  imion  message  on 
January  9,  came  out  strongly 
for  measures  to  enable  ns  to 


J.  R.  Wiggins 


exchange  scientific  and  technical 
information  with  friendly  coun¬ 
tries. 

“We  cannot  afford,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  “to  cut  ourselves  off 
from  the  brilliant  talents  and 
minds  of  scientists  in  friendly 
countries.  The  task  ahead  will 
be  hard  enough  without  hand¬ 
cuffs  of  our  own  making.” 

Unfortunately,  the  President 
did  not  say  anything  about  other 
handcuffs  of  our  own  making 
that  are  preventing  Americans 
from  sharing  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  with  other  Americans.  We 
need  to  amend,  not  only  those 
sections  of  the  Atomic  Energry 
Act  which  keep  us  from  cooper¬ 
ating  with  our  allies;  we  need 
also  to  amend  the  sections  of 
the  law  that  keep  American 
scientists  from  working  with 
each  other.  The  first  thing  we 
ought  to  do,  if  we  wish  to  free 
American  atomic  science  to 
achieve  its  top  potential,  is  to 
strike  out  the  sections  of  the 
law  that  make  all  atomic  dis¬ 
coveries  secret  at  birth.  This 
stifling,  suffocating  provision 
has  slowed  the  progress  of 
science,  deferred  the  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  handi¬ 
capped  even  our  weapons  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  Gaither  Report  (officially 
still  a  secret)  and  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Report  have  shocked  the 
American  people  by  surprising 
disclosures  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  our  defense,  and  the 
even  more  dangerous  disadvan¬ 
tage  under  which  we  are  going 
to  exist  if  current  faults  are 
not  speedily  remedied. 

The  relative  secrecy  in  which 
the  Defense  establishment  has 
operated  has  made  even  more 
dangerous  to  society  the  his¬ 
toric  tendency  of  governments 
to  purchase  current  popularity 
at  the  cost  of  defense. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Chicago  News  Profit 
Down  Despite  Gains 


Chicago 

Net  earnings  for  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Inc.,  last  year  wei-e 
below  those  of  1956,  although 
advertising  volume  was  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the 
paper,  according  to  the  annual 
report  to  stockholders. 

Net  earnings  were  $784,233  in 
1957  as  compared  with  $961,017 
in  1956.  The  report  showed  total 
revenue  increased  $905,644, 
w’hile  operating  costs  jumped 
$1,312,428  over  those  in  the 
previous  year,  including  a  $4 
per  ton  increase  in  newsprint, 
effective  March  1,  1957. 

Total  advertising  volume  was 
22,764,902  lines,  a  gain  of  268,- 
331  lines.  The  Daily  News  was 
the  only  daily  newspaper  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  show  a  gain  in  total 
advertising  linage  over  that  car¬ 
ried  in  1956,  the  report  noted, 
adding:  “We  led  the  country’s 
daily  evening  newspapers  in 
general  advertising  for  the  15th 
consecutive  year.  Of  the  first 
50  evening  newspapers  the  Daily 
News  was  the  only  one  to  show 
a  gain  over  1956  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising.’’ 

~  50c  Ca«ili  Dividend 

Revenues  from  advertising, 
circulation,  building  rentals  and 
other  investment  totaled  $26,- 
958,122  in  1957  as  compared 
to  total  income  of  $26,052,478 
in  1956.  A  cash  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share  was  declared 
payable  Jan.  10,  1958. 

Under  plant  and  equipment 
improvement,  John  S.  Knight, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  reported  the  new 
South  Side  plant  had  fully  justi¬ 
fied  its  existence.  “We  were  en¬ 
abled  to  print  the  Thursday 
zone  sections  and  76  pages  of 
full  color  advertising,”  he  said, 
adding  that  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  to  South  Side  points  had 
been  aided  by  this  plant. 

The  report  also  revealed  that 
in  January,  1957,  the  Daily 
News  had  purchased  land  on 
Monroe  Street,  between  Canal 
and  Clinton  Streets,  at  a  cost 
of  $830,000.  “We  intend  to  use 
this  property  as  the  site  for  a 
future  mechanical  plant,”  stated 
Mr.  Knight.  “Its  nearness  to  our 
present  main  plant  and  offices 
make  it  highly  advantageous  for 
a  coordinated  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.”  (This  land  is  currently 
being  leased  as  a  parking  lot). 

“Because  of  the  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  the  South  Side  plant, 
plans  for  the  new  main  plant 


have  been  postponed,”  he  added, 
stating  that  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  Northwest  Side  plant  have 
also  been  postponed  —  “and  in 
fact  this  plant  may  not  be 
needed  with  the  greater  area 
provided  by  the  Canal  and  Mon¬ 
roe  site  for  the  downtown 
plant.” 

Mr.  Knight  called  attention 
to  the  increase  in  newsstand 
price  from  5c  to  7c  Monday 
through  Friday  and  the  Satur¬ 
day  Triple  Streak  from  10c  to 
12c  last  August.  “The  public  re¬ 
action  to  the  price  increase  was 
most  gratifying  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  loss  was  negligible,”  said 
Mr.  Knight. 

He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  achievement  of  the  Daily 
News  staff  during  1957,  stating 
29  major  awrards  were  received, 
including  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
the  paper’s  investigation  which 
sent  State  Auditor  Orville 
Hodge  to  the  penitentiary  in  a 
fraud  case. 

Year  of  Kcadjuitinient 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Knight 
told  stockholders  that  1958  will 
be  a  year  of  readjustment.  “It 
has  long  been  apparent  that  a 
continuation  of  the  wage  price 
cycle  —  the  ‘pay  and  pass  on’ 
philosophy  —  must  inevitably 
build  up  consumer  resistance,” 
he  stated. 

“If  the  readjustment  is  mod- 
ei-ate,  it  wull  be  a  desirable  de¬ 
velopment.  The  free  enterprise, 
or  profit  and  loss  system,  has 
always  had  its  peaks  and  val¬ 
leys. 

“Advertising  linage  usually 
follows  business  trends.  In  1958, 
general  advertising  may  hold  its 
own  but  retail  and  classified 
losses  are  to  be  expected  for  the 
first  few  months  of  the  year. 

“With  notable  exceptions, 
newspaper  earnings  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  down  in  1958.  We  in¬ 
deed  hope  to  be  one  of  those 
notable  exceptions.  We  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  a  full  year 
of  the  increased  price  of  the 
paper.  In  addition  we  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  a  prudent  control  over 
all  expenditures.” 


Drops  Saturday 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

The  Daily  News  (circulation 
3,224)  has  discontinued  its  Sat¬ 
urday  edition  and  raised  the 
copy  price  from  5c  to  10c.  The 
monthly  home-delivery  rate  re¬ 
mains  at  $1.25. 


KEY  TO  SUCCESS— A  gold  quoin 
key  is  handed  to  Bruce  Sagan, 
left,  by  William  H.  McDowell  to 
mark  the  former's  purchase  of  the 
Southtown  Economist  and  South¬ 
east  Economist  In  a  "million- 
dollar"  transaction.  Mr.  Sagan, 
28,  Is  a  former  INS  staffer.  He 
bought  the  weekly  Hyde  Park 
Herald  In  1953.  Combined  paid 
circulation  of  the  twice-weekly 
Economist  Is  152,000  In  Chicago 
suburbs. 


ANPA  Lauds 
Canada  Mills 
On  Supply  Job 

The  “tremendous  strides”  in 
increasing  newsprint  mill  capa¬ 
city  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
will  avoid  newsprint  shortages 
in  the  next  few  years,  ANPA 
General  Manager  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  said  this  week. 

Reporting  capacity  of  North 
American  mills  at  9,338,516 
tons,  an  increase  of  661,445  tons 
over  1957  capacity,  Mr.  Williams 
said  he  believed  Canadians  de¬ 
served  much  credit  for  the  steps 
they  have  taken  to  supply  U.  S. 
newspapers  with  the  tonnage 
needed  now  and  in  the  future. 

Canadian  mill  capacity  was 
increased  by  482,445  tons  last 
year  and  U.  S.  mills  added  179,- 
000  tons  to  their  potential  ouL 
put. 

During  1957,  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  ANPA  consumed  5,- 
149,099  tons,  1.1%  under  the 
1956  usage  and  2.1%  more  than 
the  1955  figure. 

At  the  end  of  December,  stocks 
of  newsprint  on  hand  were  42 
days’  supply  and  6  days’  supply 
were  in  transit  for  the  average 
of  all  daily  newspapers  report¬ 
ing.  The  end  of  1955  supplies 
on  hand  totaled  27  days  with  7 
days’  supply  in  transit. 

• 

PR  Ads  for  Steel 

A  new  series  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  ads  are  being  placed  in 
415  newspapers  in  265  cities  for 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute  by  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
New  York. 
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FBI  Report  | 
On  Newsprint  I 
Inquiry  Near  1 


In  the  past  four  months,  6 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  ■ 
Investigation  have  interrogated! 
hundreds  of  newspaper  puk-l 
lishers  and  other  persons  in  the! 
industry  on  matters  relating  toB 
newsprint  supply  and  price,  g 
The  field  work  on  this  massive  ^ 
inquiry  is  now  reported  to  be  J 
reaching  its  close.  Some  of  thosei 
visited  by  the  FBI  men  havejn 
said  the  questioning  extended B 
into  many  phases  of  the  news-B 
papers  business,  some  of  them! 
only  indirectly  related  to  the  I 
newsprint  situation.  I 

The  FBI  agents  presented  theg 
following  introductory  letter,  ffl 
signed  by  Victor  R.  Hansen,  q 
Assistant  Attorney  General  infj 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di?i-ff 
sion :  J 

“In  connection  with  an  inves-f  j 
tigation  by  this  Department  (of]-: 
Justice)  to  prepare  a  report  top 
Confess  and  to  inquire  intotf 
possible  violations  of  the  Feder  | 
al  antitrust  laws  with  respect^ 
to  the  newsprint  industry,  it  isy 
requested  thwt  you  permit  thef; 
bearer,  an  agent  of  the  Federal^ 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  ir.  t 
terview  you  concerning  certain! 
matters  under  investigation,  g 
“This  is  not  an  investigation 
of  publishers.  Your  cooperation 
will  be  very  much  appreciated." 

The  inquiry,  more  extensive 
than  one  made  by  the  FBI  in 
1946-47  that  led  to  a  Special 
Grand  Jury  consideration  of 
newsprint  industry  practices, 
was  undertaken  against  the 
background  of  several  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  hearings  and 
reports  at  the  time  when  news¬ 
print  supply  was  critical.  The 
investigation  a  decade  ago  came 
to  naught  when  the  State  De¬ 
partment  interceded  and  pre-^ 
vailed  upon  the  Justice  Depart-  t 
ment  to  drop  its  demand  for  cor  « 


porate  records  in  Canada.  ^ 

$4  Raise  Given  1 

Printers  for  2  Years  1 

WASIIIXCTO^; 

Composing  room  employees  of; 
Washington’s  three  dailies  havet 
accepted  a  two-year  contr^ 
calling  for  a  $4  weekly  rais< 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1.  Sick  bene¬ 
fits  were  increased  from  $60  tc 
$75  a  week,  and  a  fourth  week 
of  annual  vacation  is  added  foji 
members  with  more  than  lij 
years  on  the  paper.  The  ne®, 
scale  starts  at  $120.50  for  a  3$ 
hour  week  for  employees  wit 
more  than  six  years  experience 
B  L I S  H  E  R  for  February  1,  I^| 


Taped  Press  Parleys 
Develop  ‘Hot’  Stories 


ON  TAPE — Editorial  staff  members  of  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
quit  Gov.  George  M.  Leader  m  a  recorded  interview  in  the  newspapers' 
conference  room.  Clockwise  from  left  are  James  R.  Doran,  editor; 
George  Draut,  editorial  writer;  Otis  Morse,  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Governor;  Governor  Leader;  Henry  B.  Leader,  governor's  legislative 
secretary;  Bern  Sharfsman  and  Robert  Fowler,  editorial  writers. 


By  John  H.  Baer 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
A  reportorial  technique  which 
in  effect  sets  up  exclusive  re¬ 
corded  press  conferences  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  series  of  rapid-fire 
“first”  breaks  for  the  Patriot 
(a.m.),  Evening  Netvs  and  Sun¬ 
day  Patriot-News  in  recent 
weeks. 

Centering  the  project  on 
Pennsylvania’s  highly-volatile 
political  picture  early  in  a 
gubernatorial-senatorial  election 
year,  the  newspapers  assign  a 
team  of  a  half-dozen  reporters 
and  editorial  writers  to  each 
tape-recorded  interview. 

This  “brain-storming”  brand 
of  journalism,  with  the  mis¬ 
quote  escape  route  cut  off  for 
the  politician  by  the  taped  rec¬ 
ord,  has  been  praised  by  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  as  helping  to  bring 
a  fuzzy  picture  into  focus  and 
clearly  defining  some  elusive 
issues. 

'  Follow-up  Features 

One  story  involving  Presiden¬ 
tial  Disarmament  Advisor  Har¬ 
old  E.  Stassen’s  political  aspira¬ 
tions  made  the  wires  of  the 
press  associations. 

On  others,  as  many  as  40 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  have 
used  wire  reports  crediting  the 
Newhouse  newspapers  here  with 
developing  the  stories. 

In  addition  to  providing  spot 
uews,  the  exclusive  press  con¬ 
ferences  have  given  the  Patriot- 
News  a  series  of  comprehensive 
^estion-and -Answer  articles. 
I  These  are  published  at  length, 
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sprinkled  with  candid  shots  of 
the  principal  showing  his  facial 
reaction  to  various  questions. 

The  recorded  conference  inter¬ 
views  are  not  entirely  new  with 
the  Patriot-News. 

“About  a  year  ago,”  explains 
Editor  James  R.  Doran,  “we  de¬ 
cided  that  taped  interviews  on 
subjects  of  broad  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Sunday  Patriot- 
News  (circulation,  140,000) 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  services.” 

A  high  fidelity  tape  recorder 
was  purchased  and  after  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  dry  runs  to  get  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  recording  down  pat,  the 
interview  team  went  to  work.  It 
visited  Washington  and  other 
places  to  discuss  current  issues 
and  affairs  with  news  personali¬ 
ties.  These  Q.  and  A.  record¬ 
ings  were  printed  as  Sunday 
Magazine  features. 

Election  Year 

“In  the  present  series,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  election  this  year  and 
the  possibility  of  a  Primary 
fight  in  both  political  parties, 
we  interviewed  candidates  and 
top  party  leaders,”  Mr.  Doran 
said.  Patriot-News  Publisher 
Edwin  F.  Russell  and  Editor 
Doran  participate  in  most  of  the 
conferences,  asking  questions. 

When  the  exclusive  stories 
began  to  break  they  touched  off 
a  series  of  replies  and  counter¬ 
charges.  An  interview  with  Gov. 
George  M.  Leader  brought  into 
the  open  for  the  first  time  a 
clearly-defined  political  break 
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between  the  Governor  and  his 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

“We  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest 
around  the  state,”  Mr.  Doran 
observed.  “We  have  in  most 
cases  been  credited  by  other 
newspapers  for  developing  these 
provocative  stories  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics.” 

In  the  political  series,  most  of 
the  principals  are  interviewed  in 
the  Patriot-News  conference 
room.  They  come  to  the  news¬ 
paper  building  and  occupy  what 
is  now  called  the  “hot  seat”  at 
a  conference  table.  E.xcept  for 
some  brief  outline  questions  the 
sessions  are  not  rehearsed.  The 
news  figure  being  interviewed  is 
told  at  the  start  that  the  tape 
will  not  be  used  for  broadcast, 
but  for  transcribing  only. 

In  Informal  Vein 

Since  the  politicians  being 
questioned  are  well-known  to 
the  political  reporters  on  the 
panel,  and  their  records  well- 
recited  by  the  editorial  writers, 
the  “press  conference”  usually 
takes  an  informal  vein.  For  the 
most  part  the  informality  is 
edited  out  in  transcribing. 

Each  press  conference  runs 
for  at  least  an  hour.  The  text  of 
each  conference  is  read  back 
against  a  re-play  of  the  tape 
for  accuracy,  and  sometimes 
after  setting  it  is  necessary  to 
boil  the  copy  to  size,  Mr.  Doran 
said. 

“The  requests  for  back  copies 
of  our  papers  after  the  inter¬ 
views  are  published  have  been 
tremendous,”  the  editor  de¬ 
clared.  Some  of  the  political 
figures  ordered  100  to  150 


copies.  And  the  tone  of  the 
multiple-interviews  is  usually 
“tough”  in  the  traditional  give- 
and-take  of  open  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

Each  conference  produces  at 
least  two  major  articles  for  th*" 
newspapers.  The  Q.  and  A.  t'’xt 
is  usually  run  in  the  Patriot, 
with  a  general  story  covering 
the  subject  in  the  Evening  News. 
A  few  of  the  interviews  are  run¬ 
ning  as  Sunday  features. 

Because  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Governor’s  Office  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Correspondents’  Association, 
text  of  the  interview  with  Gov. 
Leader  was  reproduced  by  the 
Governor’s  staff  and  made  avail¬ 
able — with  or  without  attribu¬ 
tion — to  the  entire  state  Capitol 
press  corps  for  a.m.  use  shortly 
after  3  p.m.  prior  to  the  day  of 
publication  in  the  Patriot. 

A  valuable  by-product  of  the 
exclusive  press  conference  is  the 
“off-the-record”  session  which 
usually  follows  the  recording. 
The  publisher,  editor,  editorial 
writers  and  reporters  glean  im¬ 
portant  background  material 
from  these  discussions,  Mr. 
Doran  said. 


Applegate  Honore<l 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

An  honorary  life  membership 
in  the  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  Albert  A. 
Applegate,  first  head  of  the 
Michigan  State  University 
School  of  Journalism,  Jan.  25, 
at  the  90th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  of  MPA. 
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Dr.  Gallup 
Editors  for 

By  Billy  Arthur 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Poll  taker  George  Gallup  came 
to  the  33rd  annual  Mid-Winter 
Press  Institute  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  here 
last  week  with  an  “Editors  for 
Congress”  address  that  could 
have  made  headlines. 

But  they  were  grabbed  off  by 
U.  S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
(D.,  N.C.)  who  wasn’t  even  on 
the  program. 

Dr.  Gallup  proposed  that 
newspaper  editors  run  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  lift  the  level  of  national 
leadership.  He  said  also  that 
Congress  could  function  more 
smoothly  if  members  were 
limited  to  a  single  term. 

The  ideas  were  almost  com¬ 
pletely  lost  in  the  question  and 
answer  period. 

Respectfully,  the  editors  and 
publishers  fired  questions  at  Dr. 
Gallup  ranging  from  the  value 
of  public  opinion  polls  to  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Electoral  College, 
then  suggested  that  Senator 
Ervin,  who  was  in  the  audience, 
comment  on  the  address. 

The  only  thing  on  which  Sen. 
r»^in  and  Dr.  Gallup  were  in 
complete  accord  was  that  “when 
people  completely  understand  a 
proposition,  public  opinion  can 
be  depended  upon.” 

Trouble  Down  the  Line 

Sen.  Ervin  said  the  trouble 
with  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram  and  State  Department 
policies  is  not  with  Congress  but 
with  the  secretaries  and  assist¬ 
ants.  “Many  of  them  are  very 
fine  business  men,  but  they  are 
brought  to  Washington  without 
experience  and  for  a  limited 
time,”  he  said. 

The  Senator  said  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Dr.  Gallup’s  thesis  is 
“based  on  the  erroneous  premise 
that  experience  is  not  the  best 
teacher  in  all  things.” 

Of  limiting  congressmen  to 
one  term.  Sen.  Ervin  said.  “Any¬ 
time  the  people  want  to  fire  one, 
they  can  do  it  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  whenever  he  comes  up 
for  election.” 

He  also  argued  that  seniority 
in  Congress  has  helped  rather 
than  hindered  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

Dr.  Gallup  countered  that  he 
was  “not  underrating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  experience”  but  he 
did  have  “honest  doubts  about 
it  in  the  field  of  policy  making.” 

He  added  that  “it’s  time  for 
Congress  to  assert  itself  more 
in  policy  making.” 
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Proposes 

Congress 


In  his  plea  for  newsmen  in 
Congress,  Dr.  Gallup  said  the 
country  needs  lawmakers  who 
can  stand  above  petty  politics. 
He  said,  “to  find  men  of  the 
qualities  needed  in  the  present 
world  crisis,  the  search  for  the 
ablest  men  to  become  statesmen 
in  Congress  leads  to  the  editors 
and  editorial  writers  of  the 
newspapers.” 

He  said  the  country  needs 
congressmen  who  pay  attention 
to  and  understand  international 
affairs. 

“Look  at  the  editorial  page  of 
almost  any  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  you  will  find  there 
an  intelligent,  objective  inter¬ 
pretation  of  world  events,”  Dr. 
Gallup  said.  “Where  else  can  one 
find  the  same  quality  of  thinking 
about  the  international  issues 
which  are  vital  to  us?” 

During  the  question  and  an¬ 
swer  program.  Dr.  Gallup  said 
he  did  not  think  editors  “educat¬ 
ing”  the  public  while  either  run¬ 
ning  for  or  serving  in  Congress 
would  revive  the  “party  press.” 

Did  he  think  his  program  had 
one  chance  in  a  thousand  of 
being  fulfilled? 

“The  answer  is,”  said  Dr. 
Gallup,  “that  we  must  start 
talking  now  about  changes  which 
might  occur  25  years  from  now.” 

Rare  Situation  Discussed 

At  a  banquet  speech  at  Duke 
University,  Rep.  Brooks  Hays 
(D.,  Ark.)  said  the  integration 
“judgments  of  the  courts  will 
stand,”  so  the  South  must  ex¬ 
pect  “alterations”  in  its  racial 
barriers. 

Notwithstanding  the  “disap¬ 
pointments”  of  the  Little  Rock 
situation.  Rep.  Hays  said  he  is 
optimistic  over  the  future  of 
race  relations  in  the  South. 

Reiman  (Pat)  Morin,  AP  re¬ 
porter  who  has  traveled 
throughout  the  South  studying 
and  reporting  on  the  segrega¬ 
tion  issue,  said  restoration  of  an 
atmosphere  in  which  “reason¬ 
able  people  can  sit  down  and 
talk  things  over”  must  be  had 
if  the  racial  problems  are  to  be 
solved. 

Rye  B.  Page,  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  Star-News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Associated  Press  Club. 

Floyd  Hendley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Record,  was  elected  president  of 
the  N.  C.  Association  of  After¬ 
noon  Dailies. 


PRESENTATION  of  an  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Plaque  and  $1,000  check  it 
made  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hawkins  to  Neil  Morgan  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif) 
Tribune.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  widow  of  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Scripps-Howard  and  mother  of  Charles  E.  Scripps,  present  chairman, 

was  a  close  friend  of  Ernie  Pyle.  ' 


Small  Dailies 
Considering 
Single  Rep 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

About  20  non-metropolitan 
dailies  in  North  Carolina  have 
“agreed  in  principle”  to  the  need 
for  a  common  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative. 

Meeting  informally  here  last 
week,  they  planned  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  operation  of  the  Ohio 
Select  List  and  to  meet  again  at 
the  call  of  A.  W.  Huckle,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Concord  (N.  C.) 
Tribune. 

Although  no  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  perfected,  the 
consensus  was  that  a  single 
representative  for  dailies  with 
circulation  up  to  25,000  could 
produce  more  business  for  the 
newspapers  and  achieve  better 
results  for  the  advertiser  than 
several  representatives  with 
clients  scattered  about  the  state. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  a 
single  representative  could 
establish  an  office  or  offices  with¬ 
in  the  state  to  develop  and  sell 
advertising  programs  to  regional 
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accounts.  That  is  being  effec¬ 
tively  done  now  by  radio  and  TV 
media  within  the  state,  pub¬ 
lishers  said. 

• 

Hagerty  Likens  TV 
To  News  Tickers 

Washington 
The  White  House  has  five 
television  sets  on  loan  from 
manufacturers  and  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  James  C.  Hagerty  sees  no 
difference  between  that  arrange¬ 
ment  than  the  one  by  which 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  installs  news  tickers  in 
his  office  without  fee. 

The  issue  of  TV  sets  placd  ^ 
free  by  manufacturers  arose  in 
connection  with  Congressional 
inquiry  into  the  background  of 
company  loans  of  color  sets  to 
FCC  commissioners. 

Entries  Retrieved 

San  Jose,  Calif- 
A  janitor’s  mistake  caused 
entries  in  a  Snn  Jose  Mercury- 
News  contest  to  be  sent  to  a 
salvage  plant.  A  crew  directed 
by  Dan  Stem,  public  relations 
director,  went  to  the  spot  and 
found  the  entries  in  the  second  ^ 
2000-pound  bale  opened.  ^ 
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HI  FELLAS 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 

Whitman,  Stockton  Record 


JOINING  THE  CLUB? 

Wood,  Pittsburgh  Press 


WHAT— YOU  AGAIN? 

Maples,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Less  Whine, 
More  Whistle 
In  Lean  Year 


“  Oklahoma  City 

4  Dr.  Charles  Allen,  director  of 
research  at  the  Medill  School 
Journalism,  advised  Okla- 
_  homa  publishers  to  face  up  to 
a  leaner  year  by  doing  more 
whistling  and  less  whining. 
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The  business  situation,  he 
said,  calls  for  more  money  and 
time  to  be  spent  to  produce 
revenue  so  that  less  energy  must 
go  into  the  worry  of  cutting 
expenses. 

The  Northwestern  University 
journalism  professor  addressed 
the  winter  convention  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association 
here  Jan.  25.  He  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  —  about  300  of  them  — 
that  they  would  be  tempted  to 
put  through  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages  this  year. 

Don’t  Cut  Wages! 

^  “But,”  he  warned,  “don’t  do 
it  under  any  circumstances.” 

Instead,  he  said,  the  publish- 
srs  will  probably  have  to  in¬ 
crease  wages  about  6%  because 
there  will  be  a  general  pay  hike 
in  all  industries. 

"You  will  definitely  become  a 
wtter  bookkeeper  and  a  better 
businessman  in  1958  —  or  you’ll 
?o  out  of  business,”  Dr.  Allen 
said. 

He  said  he  foresees  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  size  of  staff  because  pub¬ 
lishers  won’t  replace  some  of 
those  who  leave  and  the  work 
^  Will  be  spread  among  the  re- 

Editor  &  publisher 
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maining  members  of  the  staff. 

Dr.  Allen  said  1958  will  see 
newspapers  with  fewer  pag^es, 
containing  less  free  publicity 
and  junk  and  padding,  consider¬ 
ably  better  edited  and  improved 
in  appearance. 

“You’ll  have  less  money  to 
do  the  job  you’ve  been  doing,” 
he  explained. 

Publishers,  he  added,  have 
been  spoiled  by  15  years  of 
pleasant  prosperity  and  they 
find  it  “extremely  torturous  to 
see  even  a  1%  loss  from  the 
best  year.” 

“Our  perspective,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “needs  to  be  restored. 
We  have  been  doing  an  excellent 
business,  and  will  do  a  good 
business  in  1958.  There  should 
be  less  screaming  and  more  sell¬ 
ing.” 


Gannett  Building 
Contracts  Are  Let 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Awarding  of  contracts  total¬ 
ing  $558,690  for  enlargement  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  Build¬ 
ing  here  was  announced  Jan.  18 
by  Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

Now  two  stories  tall  at  one 
end  and  five  stories  tall  at  the 
other,  the  two-block  long  build¬ 
ing  will  be  five  stories  high 
throughout,  when  expansion  is 
completed. 

Enlargement  of  the  third  floor 
will  provide  room  for  a  news¬ 
room  for  the  morning  Democrat 
and  Chronicle ;  a  fourth-floor  ex¬ 
tension,  for  D&C  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Both  these  D&C  depart¬ 
ments  are  now  operating  from 
a  separate  building,  three  blocks 
distant. 

for  February  1,  1958 


Baltimore  News-Post 
Appointments  Made 

Baltimore 
Appointment  of  James  C.  Mul- 
likin,  veteran  staffman,  as  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Managing  Editor 
William  A.  Townes. 

M  .  Millikin  succeeds  Edward 
M.  Freeman,  58,  who  died  Jan. 
22,  after  serving  the  paper  since 
1921.  Mr.  Freeman  had  been 
assistant  city  editor  for  10  years 
and  was  a  nationally  known 
crime  reporter  who  was  the  only 
newsman  to  have  his  stories 
selected  four  times  for  NBC 
radio’s  “The  Big  Stopr.” 

Mr.  Millikin  was  with  the  old 
Baltimore  News  and  later  city 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Post  in 
1934,  when  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  News.  He  will  share  his 
new  position  with  John  F. 
Kavanagh,  who  has  been  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  for  several 
years. 

• 

Expert  Gives  Help 
On  H-Power  Story 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Rochester  Times-Union 
called  in  an  expert  Jan.  24  to 
help  the  newspaper  explain  a 
British-American  break-through 
in  the  harnessing  of  hydrogen 
power. 

T-U  science  writer  Bill 
Struble  was  assigned  to  go  over 
the  wire  dispatches  and  back¬ 
ground  material  on  thermonu¬ 
clear  power  with  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Marshak,  chairman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester’s  physics 
and  astronomy  department. 

Mr.  Struble’s  story,  written 
after  the  consultation,  was  given 
top  play  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Times-Union. 


Paul  Miller  Lauds 
Stout  for  Ideals 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  praised 
Chauncy  F.  Stout,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier-News,  as 
a  man  of  high  journalistic 
ideals. 

More  than  300  friends  saluted 
Mr.  Stout  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Stout,  who  will  be  80  years 
of  age  Jan.  31,  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  He  retired  Jan.  1  after 
53  years  with  the  local  newspa¬ 
per. 

Mr.  Miller  said  Mr.  Stout  was 
representative  of  the  best  in 
newspaper  publishing. 

“More  than  ever,”  he  said, 
newspapers  “must  be  kept  local¬ 
ized  but  certainly  not  isolated. 
Vigorous  but  not  vicious.  In¬ 
teresting  but  not  cheap.  Fair  but 
not  wishy-washy.  Clean  but  not 
blind.  Independent  but  not  aloof. 

“Mr.  Stout  has  reflected  these 
principles  all  through  the  many 
years  of  his  stewardship, 
whether  he  ever  set  them  down 
just  that  way  or  not.” 


Benn  Kay  Leaves 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Milwaukee 
Benn  Kay,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  resigned  after  39  years 
with  the  organization  here. 

Mr.  Kay  began  his  tenure  on 
the  Evening  Wisconsin  shortly 
before  it  was  merged  with  the 
Milwaukee  Daily  News  and  Free 
Press  by  M.  L.  Annenberg,  then 
a  resident  of  Milwaukee,  .for 
Arthur  Brisbane. 
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McClellan  Staff  Looks  ITU  Drops 
At  “Strike  Insurance”  Demand  for 

The  staff  of  the  McClellan  14  cents  per  hour,  amounting  to  J/  Ul  tJlllclll  J  U JJ 
Committee  has  called  on  the  $4.90  a  week,  and  a  raise  of  10  Washington 

Newspaper  Guild  to  document  cents  an  hour  for  a  35-hour  week  sentence 

its  complaint  that  newspapers’  in  the  second  year.  In  addition,  contempt  of  com!  the  of- 
“Strike  Insurance”  is  an  unfair  this  is  a  $1.20  a  month  increase 


Missile  Test 
Pact  Misfires 

An  agreement  between  the 
press  and  the  army  commander 
of  the  Cape  Canaveral  Missile 
Test  Center  has  been  sputtering 
and  misfiring. 

Several  incidents  of  alleged 
breaches  in  the  compact — to  re¬ 


labor  practice.  m  hospitalization  ana  an  i 

Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  provement  in  holiday  benefits. 
(D)  and  Edward  J.  Thye  (R)  The  new  hourly  scale  for  ms 
of  Minnesota  gave  the  Labor-  ers  will  be  $2,915  days  a 


in  hospitalization  and  an  im-  fibers  of  the  International  Typo-  j j.qj„  buildup  publicity 


graphical  Union  have  withdravim  Vanguard  and  Jupiter  firings- 
a  demand  for  union  foremen  in  reported  this  week  by 


The  new  hourly  scale  for  mail-  a  aemana  lor  union  loremen  i  reported  this  week  1 

ers  will  be  $2,915  days  and  newspaper  shops  at  Worcester  pj.ggg  associations  and  others. 


01  iviinnesoia  Kuve  tiic  TTavprhill 

Management  Inquiry  Committee  $3,095  for  the  night  side.  For  ^na  n  ver  ii,  ^ 

copies  of  resolutions  adopted  by  printers  it  will  ^  $3,437  days  ^ 

the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  $3,651  nights.  p  Bo 

units  of  the  Guild.  The  machinists’  pact  calls  for  _ 


The  agreement,  E&P  was  in- 


With  this  development  the  originated  with  Maj. 

pneral  counsel  of  the  National  Yates  who  sought 


units  of  the  Guild.  The  machinists’  pact  calls  for 

The  resolutions  asserted  that  an  increase  of  11  cents  an  hour 


Labor  Relations  Board  has  be-  publicity  backfiring  4- 

processing  additional  .  .  _  o  r’ 


that  marked  the  fizzle  of  the  first 


me  resolutions  asseixea  inai,  an  uj.  ax  vchmj  an  nna,.  u  nnhliQhpr**  v/j.  LiiciiiBi 

the  St.  Paul  newspapers,  closed  for  the  first  year  and  10  cents  the  Vanguard.  The  newsmen  at  the 


since  union  mailers  struck  Dec.  additional  the  second  year  with 
17,  have  insured  themselves  reduction  in  hours  to  36%. 
against  monetary  loss  in  the  • 

event  of  a  shutdown  strike.  The  « j  ^  • 

Guild  suggested  this  practice  J^©W  OrffAUlZCF 
was  something  the  Senate  Com-  ~ 

mittee  should  explore.  V»V 

At  the  committee’s  offices  this  "J  VFUlllx 

week  E&P  was  told  that  invest!-  Washington 

gators  had  written  to  the  Guild  Bob  Christofferson,  who  has 


in  those  cities  following  the  ,  ®  .  ,  .  . 

strike  of  union  printers  laft  No-  were  taken  into  confidence 

vember.  Newspapers  have  con-  ^ 


tinned  to  publish. 

These  other  charges  involve  a 


demand  for  what  is  in  effect  a  P 

closed  shop  and  insistence  on 

union  jurisdiction  over  certain  p__  (invs 


on  plans  for  firings,  in  return 
for  not  filing  daily  squibs  about 
countdowns,  rumored  firing 


Yvao  ciosea  snop  ana  insistence  on  No  News 

^  Hired  by  Guild  union  jurisdiction  over  certain  For  days  there  was  practically 
At  the  committee  s  offices  this  J  new  jobs.  There  is  also  a  com-  t  f  Tanaveral  A 

week  E&P  was  told  that  investi-  Washington  plaint  that  the  union  has  re-  I'nfnvmntinn 

gators  had  written  to  the  Guild  Bob  Christofferson,  who  has  fused  to  bargain  in  good  faith,  the  renorter  said  he  had 

asking  for  more  information,  in-  handled  major  organizing  drives  The  next  step  probably  will  Waoliino+nTi 

eluding  which  companies  wrote  among  shipbuilders,  steelwork-  be  the  issuance  of  formal  com-  toot  t 

the  insurance  and  what  the  poli-  ers  and  others  for  the  CIO,  has  plaints  by  Boston  regional  office  tv.  ’  P*^  .  . 

cies  cover.  After  examining  the  joined  the  staff  of  the  American  of  NLRB  and  this  would  set  in  ^  ^  agreemen  m 

Guild  reply,  the  investigators  Newspaper  Guild  as  an  inter-  motion  the  legal  action  leading  ^  P  . 

^^a-ra  1=  _ t«  a„  to  file  stoHes  Until  there 


will  determine  whether  there  is  national  representative, 
a  complaint  within  the  jurisdic-  The  North  Carolinian,  a  one- 
tion  of  the  committee.  If  they  time  newspaper  worker  in 
think  so,  they  will  forward  the  Florida,  was  discharged  recent- 


£tri  inj UTicciori*  i  i.  i  ii_  i 

General  Counsel  Joseph  D.  was  almost  a  general  outbreak. 
Fenton  advised  the  ITU’s  coun-  members  of  the  press  i 


think  so,  they  will  forward  the  Florida,  was  discharged  recent-  sel,  Gerhard  0.  Van  Arkel,  that 

resolution,  analysis,  and  opinion  ly  by  the  AFL-CIO.  He  was  the  board  would  cancel  its  auth-  .  P®^’^  wnat  was  newswortny 
_ 1.  Ui.:—  --  _  /  ^ _ X _ X.  xi..  at  the  base. 


for  such  action  as  the  Senators  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Field  orization  of  contempt  proceed- 


decide  to  take. 


Representatives  Federation,  an 


international 


organization  of  field  organizers  union  and  its  president,  Wood- 
Agreements  Reached  denied  bargain-  ruff  Randolph,  had  withdrawn 

Agreement  on  new  contracts  ing  recognition  by  the  AFL-CIO.  insistence  upon  employment 


was  reached  with  the  printers,  The  Guild  has  taken  up  cudg-  union  members  as  corn- 

mailers  and  machinists  on  the  els  for  the  organizers,  asking  posmg  room  foremen. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  for  a  hearing  before  a  commit-  avert  contempt 

Press.  This  left  only  the  nego-  tee  of  the  top  labor  organiza-  pro^edmgs  under  the  circuit 

wifh  fhp  Guild.  As  fcion.  court  order  of  1951,  the  Typo- 


CNPA  Sees 
Record  Meet 


tiations  with  the  Guild.  As  tion 
talks  went  on,  the  striking 

Representative  Firm  H'averhni“Itete“thaL  thT'unT^^ 
Sunday  edition  of  their  paper.  Merger  Discussed  foreman  clause  in  their  propose 

T/ie  Sentinel.  A  merger  of  the  Katz  Agency,  Sf^Ckout ’’  Mr.  ^eiSn'r^Jl 

^ttlement  mailers,  inc.  and  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  quired  the  international  to  ac- 

subjwt  to  membership  approval,  inc.,  two  old-established  news-  cede  to  full  withdrawal  because 
provides  for  a  28-month  con-  paper  representative  firms,  is  in  the  court  order  was  directed 
^Jrouctive  to  Aug.  11,  the  discussion  stage,  E&P  was  against  it  as  the  principal  party. 
1957,  with  11  cents  an  hour  in-  advised  this  week.  Thus  letters  te  that,  effect  «i<med 


graphical  Union  sought  to  have 


Los  Angelks 
A  record  advance  registration 
indicating  a  new  high  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  California  News- 


only  the  locals  in  Worcester  and  p  Publishers  Association’s 
Haverhill  state_  that_  the  union  convention  in  Coronado  Feb.  6-9, 


A  ^  •  .t  •  «  V.VJA III  v/viuiiauv  X' cu*  v'vi 

foreman  clause  in  their  propos^  is  announced  by  John  B.  Long, 
contracts  was  not  an  issue  in  ^1  manager, 

the  lockout.  Mr  Fenton  re-  Two  weeks  before  assembly 
?  n  ^ut®™ational  to  ac-  time  found  more  than  650  regis- 
c^e  to  ^11  withdrawal  because  t^^ed.  This  advance  figure  is 

ll-  T?  'Within  striking  distance  of  the 

record  727  registration  attained. 


crease  the  first  year  under  a  Publishers  of  the  30-odd  news- 
37  % -hour  week,  an  increase  of  papers  served  by  the  two  firms 
$4,125  per  week;  beginning  the  wei-e  being  consulted  for  their 
second  year  the  work  week  will  sentiment  on  the  consolidation, 
be  reduced  to  36%  hours  with  ^ 

another  increase,  effective  Oct. 

11,  1959,  for  the  balance  of  the  Meeting  Shifted 

Increase  will  Calif. 

-1  1.  J  t.x  annual  convention  of  the 

The  mailers  had  sought  a  re-  Westem  AHvprtisin., 


‘vised  this  week.  Thus  letters  to  that  effect  signed  iQKn 

Publishers  of  the  30-odd  news-  by  Mr.  Randolph  went  out  to  the  ^  Coronado  in  1950. 


publishers  this  week. 


Food  Rep  on  Staff 


Scheduled  Speaker!* 
Eugene  C.  Bishop,  president 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.,  is 
CNPA  president.  Harry  Green, 


San  Jose,  Calif,  food  merchandising  specialist. 
The  annual  convention  of  the  has  joined  the  general  advertis- 


Washington  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers, 
Harry  E.  Dykeman,  veteran  Inc.,  is  convention  chairman. 


William  Dwight,  Holyokt 
(Mass.)  Transcript  -  Telegram 


i  ne  mailers  naa  sougni;  a  re-  Western  Classified  Advertising  ing  department  of  the  Washing-  and  president  of  the  American 

Association  will  take  place  in  ton  Daily  News  as  food  repre-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

Iwvrwf  f  ^  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  in  September,  sentative.  Mr.  Dykeman  recently  tion,  and  Charles  Lipscomb, 

wage  boost  of  $8.75.  announces  Har  Henry,  San  Jose  has  represented  Flavor  Straws  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

Settlement  with  the  printers  (Calif.)  Mercury-News,  presi-  Inc.,  introducing  the  product  in  vertising,  are  scheduled  speak- 


provides  for  a  26-month  con-  dent.  Proposed  sessions  at  Vic-  north-east  markets.  He  was  with  ers.  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA 
tract,  retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  1957,  toria,  B.  C.,  have  been  post-  the  Hearst  newspapers  for  11  general  manager,  will  partici- 
with  an  immediate  increase  of  poned  until  1960.  years.  pate  in  panel  discussions.  ' 
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How  Agency  Keeps  Clients 
In  Hectic  Era  of  Switches 


Pres.  Kearns  of  Ted  Bates  &  Co. 
Acts  as  ‘Symphony  Conductor’ 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 
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There’s  an  area  of  sargassa 
calm  in  today’s  storm-tossed  era 
of  agency  account  switches.  It’s 
called  Ted  Bates  and  Co.,  Inc., 
which  in  17  years  has  never 
lost  a  client  to  another  agency. 

Despite  the  appellative  sar¬ 
gassa,  the  Bates  shop  is  far 
from  weedy.  In  fact,  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  this  week  by  William  H. 
Kearns,  president  as  “a  yeasty 
ferment  of  creative  energy,  kept 
in  constant  harmony  within  its 
staff  of  750  by  adhering  to  cer¬ 
tain  basic  principles,  the  fore¬ 
most  of  which  is  a  dedication  to 
creating  advertising  which  sells 
'  goods.” 

“Orchestra  Leader” 

“I  like  to  think  of  myself  as 
a  conductor  of  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,”  the  banjo-and-guitar- 
playing  Mr.  Kearns  said.  “The 
main  job  of  an  advertising 
agency  president,  as  I  see  it,  is 
first  to  get  a  high  quality  staff 
assembled  and  then  see  to  it 
that  the  quality  is  kept  at  a  high 
level.  We  want  all  our  people 
playing  their  instruments  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  page.  You 
can  have  the  best  musicians  in 
the  world,  but  if  they  are  not 
in  harmony,  the  music  they 
make  is  not  very  good. 

Sales  ‘Music’ 

'  “The  music  an  agency  should 
make  for  its  clients  is  sales. 
If  we  do  that  for  them,  we  find 
they  stay  with  us.  They  would 
be  foolish  to  switch,  wouldn’t 
they,  for  any  other  inducement 
than  increas^  sales  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost?  Since  they 
^t  that  from  us,  they  stay.  Also 
they  tell  others  alraut  us,  so 
*e  need  no  new  business  de¬ 
partment;  nor  have  we  ever 
hired  a  man  who  controlled  a 
*o-called  ‘vest-pocket’  account. 

“I  find  I  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  interviewing  present  and 
prospective  personnel.  We  make 


no  barnstorming  raids  on  other 
agencies,  but  we  welcome  good 
talent  when  it  comes  to  us.  We 
are  always  trying  to  find  the 
best  places  for  our  men  and 
women,  the  places  in  which  they 
can  perform  the  best  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  our  clients.” 

The  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
pastor,  Mr.  Kearns  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of 
Nebraska  playing  his  banjo  in 
an  orchestra.  In  college  he  was 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Daily  Nebraskan.  That  gave  him 
his  first  love  for  the  business 
he  entered  after  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1929.  He  decided  against 
the  ministry,  because  he  figured 
he  would  not  be  as  good  at  it  as 
his  dad.  His  first  advertising 
job  in  1929  was  with  the  small 
Buchanan-Thomas  Advertising 
Company,  Omaha,  Neb.  There 
he  did  “everything,”  he  re¬ 
called  —  wrote  copy,  prepared 
radio  programs,  did  layouts. 


wrapped  engravings  for  ship¬ 
ping,  and  swept  the  floors. 

It  was  good  training  and  it 
took  him  in  1936  to  Chicago 
where  he  became  a  copy  writer 
and  account  executive  for  the 
then  Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
now  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Inc.  He  wrote  copy  for  the 
Parker  fountain  pen  account. 
After  six  years,  he  moved  to 
New  York  to  join  Bates,  which 
Theodore  L.  Bates,  now  honor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  the  board,  had 
formed  in  1940  with  a  group 
from  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

$103-Million  Billings 

Bates  then  had  two  clients, 
billing  $2.9  million  a  year.  To¬ 
day  the  13  Bates’  clients,  with 
a  total  of  110  different  products 
all  of  which  the  agency  serves, 
represents  an  annual  billing  of 
$103,000,000.  Of  this  total  about 
$11,000,000  goes  into  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  big  newspaper  clients 
include  the  Continental  Baking 
Company,  Colgate  -  Palmolive, 
Fleischmann  Distilling  Corp., 
and  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobac¬ 
co  Corp. 

The  two  original  clients.  Con¬ 
tinental  and  Colgate,  are  still 
with  the  agency.  For  Colgate, 


'SYMPHONY  CONDUCTOR'— William  H.  Kaams  (right),  prasidant, 
Ted  Bates  and  Co.,  “conducts"  a  “symphony"  with  his  executives  (left 
to  right):  D.  Robert  Parman,  senior  vicepresident  aand  director;  Clifford 
N.  Parsells,  senior  vicepresident  and  director;  aand  Rosser  Reeves, 
chairman  of  the  board,  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  director. 
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Bates  handles  Colgate  dental 
cream,  Palmolive  soap,  the 
Palmolive  shaving  line  for  men. 
Fab  and  Octagon,  among  other 
products. 

Uses  Oient’s  Product 

“Do  you  use  Colgate’s  dental 
cream?”,  Mr.  Kearns  was  asked. 

“I  certainly  do,”  he  replied. 

As  a  company  policy  initiated 
by  Mr.  Bates,  and  considered  by 
Mr.  Kearns  as  a  key  to  the 
agency’s  success  in  holding 
clients,  all  110  products  are  con¬ 
sumer  package  goods,  sold  local¬ 
ly  in  mass  markets  over  the 
counters  of  food,  drug,  tobacco 
and  liquor  stores.  All  have  a 
fast  turn-over. 

“We  believe  that  to  become 
expert  in  anything  a  person  or 
a  firm  must  specialize,”  Mr. 
Kearns  said.  “Right  from  the 
beginning  Ted  Bates  decided  to 
stick  to  this  one  field.  We  are 
experts  in  advertising  consumer 
package  goods.” 

Mr.  Kearns  pointed  to  a  dis¬ 
play  of  client  pi’oducts  in  his 
office.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
new  since  World  War  II,  he 
said. 

“This  is  a  tremendous  and 
growing  field,”  he  commented. 
“Obviously  there  is  plenty  of 
business  in  this  one  category. 
Why  should  we  dilute  our  ef¬ 
forts  by  trying  to  be  all  things 
to  all  advertisers?” 

Most  of  the  Bates  increase  in 
billings,  a  35%  jump  in  1957 
over  1956,  grew  from  expanded 
appropriations  of  present 
clients.  The  newest  client,  the 
Whitehall  Pharmacal  Company, 
came  to  the  agency  in  1956. 
Several  months  ago.  Bates  vol¬ 
untarily  gave  up  the  Snow  Crop 
Division  of  Minute  Maid.  Min¬ 
ute  Maid  had  sold  its  interest 
in  Snow  Crop,  and  Bates  con¬ 
sidered  the  former  division  had 
thus  become  competitive  to  its 
former  parent  company,  still  a 
client. 

Sees  Budget  Increases 

“All  our  clients  today  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grow,”  Mr.  Kearns 
continued.  “Over  all,  we  expect 
the  appropriations  to  be  from 
15  to  20%  higher  this  year  than 
in  1957. 

“I  note  in  a  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  the  trend  is  toward  put¬ 
ting  much  of  the  increased  ap¬ 
propriations  into  print  media. 
It  has  been  my  personal  ob¬ 
servation  that  over  the  past 
year,  when  additional  money 
was  made  available,  in  many 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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CASE  STUDY 


Newspaper  Ads  Sell 
Steak  —  Not  Sizzle 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Restaurateur  Joseph  Brody, 
owner  of  the  Albert  French 
Restaurant  in  New  York’s 
Greenwich  Village,  is  a  man  who 
loves  good  food  and  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  combination  isn’t  as 
strange  as  it  might  seem. 

Mr.  Brody  has  coupled  an 
offer  of  “AU  the  sirloin  steak  — 
or  fried  shrimp  —  you  can  eat 
for  only  $2.35!”  with  a  con¬ 
sistent  schedule  of  55-line  ads 
in  New  York  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers. 

The  combination  has  clicked 
to  a  point  where  the  eating  es¬ 
tablishment  now  does  well  over 
$500,000  a  year  in  volume,  serv¬ 
ing  more  than  4,000  steaks  a 
week  —  two  tons  of  prime  beef 
—  to  hungry  diners. 

$50,000  Budget 

“I  believe  we  are  advertising 
more  than  any  other  single  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  world,”  Mr. 
Brody  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  “Last  year  our  total 
budget  for  newspapers  was 
about  $36,000  and  we’ll  spend 
at  least  $50,000  this  year.  I 
hope  to  raise  this  appropriation 
to  $65,000  in  1959.” 

Restaurateur  Brody  contin¬ 
ued:  “This  is  the  best  money 
I’ve  ever  invested.  I  wish  I  had 
invested  this  much  money  in 
newspaper  advertising  years 
ago;  I’d  be  a  wealthy  man  by 
now.  The  impact  of  good,  solid 
newspaper  advertising  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  like  a  restaurant  can’t  be 
imagined  until  it’s  experienced,” 
he  said. 

Advertising  for  the  world-re¬ 
nowned  Albert  French  Restau¬ 
rant  has  been  handled  by  George 
Knoerr  and  Associates,  New 
York,  since  1955,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  Eiffel  Tower  sym¬ 
bol  used  as  the  letter  “A”  in 
Albert  (see  cut). 

Changed  Ad  Strategy 

One  of  the  first  things  the 
agency  did  on  getting  the  Al¬ 
bert  French  Restaurant  account 
was  to  suggest  an  increased 
budget  and  a  complete  change 
in  advertising  strategy.  Prior  to 
this,  Mr.  Brody  had  been  using 
small-space  indirect  selling  spots 
on  a  sporadic  basis,  but  George 
Knoerr,  agency  president,  rec¬ 
ommended  a  consistent  schedule 
18 


of  factual,  hard-selling  ads  fea¬ 
turing  striking  layout. 

“The  first  year  we  changed 
our  advertising,”  Mr.  Brody 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “our 
sales  volume  went  up  sharply. 
Last  year,  sales  increased  by 
more  than  40%  over  the  period 
when  we  w'ere  using  our  old 
ad  strategy.” 

Agencyman  Knoerr  pointed 
out  that  his  agency  has  “thor¬ 
oughly  tested  all  media”  for  this 
restaurant  account  and  that 
“newspapers  come  off  best  every 
time.  That’s  why  we  concentrate 
our  client’s  budget  in  them.” 

He  added  that  the  current 
schedule  calls  for  the  use  of 
the  back  page  of  the  Sunday 
Herald  Tribune’s  TV  Magazine 
once  a  month  or  more,  plus 
frequent  insertions  on  page  two 
of  the  New  York  Times.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  regular  schedule  of 
the  55-line  ads  run  in  all  New 
York  dailies. 

“We  need  circulation  and  posi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Brody  said  in  ex¬ 
plaining  this  choice  of  media. 
“For  every  single  ad  we  place, 
we  insist  on  the  best  possible 
position  and  are  willing  to  pay 
whatever  premium  is  necessary 
to  obtain  that  position  once  the 
medium  has  proved  itself  to  us.” 

All  Ads  Keyed 

To  prove  the  effectiveness  of 
the  different  newspapers  sched¬ 
uled,  Mr.  Brody  has  keyed  all 
of  his  ads.  These  ads  contain 
an  offer  of  a  free  map  of  Green¬ 
wich  Village.  Each  ad  asks  the 
reader  to  write  for  the  map  to 
Albert,  Pierre,  Henry,  etc.,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  paper  keyed 
with  each  name.  By  studying 
the  number  of  requests  for  the 
map  and  relating  them  to  the 
name  the  request  was  addressed 
to,  Mr.  Brody  is  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  each 
newspaper  on  his  schedule. 

Founded  by  the  famous  Amer¬ 
ican  painter  Albert  Ryder  in 
1868,  the  Albert  French  Restau¬ 
rant  will  mark  its  90th  year  this 
month.  It  is  located  in  the  hal¬ 
lowed  Albert  Hotel  and  is  Green¬ 
wich  Village’s  oldest  existing 
landmark. 

The  restaurant  has  been  the 
meeting  place  of  artists  and 
writers  during  the  past  century. 
Walt  Whitman  used  to  stop 
there  when  he  walked  over  the 
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SIRLOIN  STEAK 
Baked  Potato 
Vegetable 
Dessert  CoHee 


Served  from  Noon  to  2  A  M. 


Oldest  Village  Landmark 

lilberT 

.m  im  FRENCH  RESTAURANT 
42  E.  11th  St..  N.Y.C.  •  OR  3-3890 


MA  FOI! — Joseph  Brody,  owner  of  Albert  French  Restaurant,  shows 
nervousness  as  customer,  taking  up  the  restaurateur  on  his  advertised 
offer  (at  left),  staits  on  his  fifth  sirloin. 


bridge  from  Brooklyn  to  visit 
friends;  Mark  Twain  held  all 
his  interviews  with  the  press 
at  Albert’s  in  the  early  1900’s. 
Henry  James,  who  lived  down 
the  street,  often  brought  parties 
of  friends  to  Albert’s  for  din¬ 
ner;  Thomas  Wolfe  edited  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  manuscripts  at  the 
corner  table;  and  Margaret  Mit¬ 
chell  scribbled  revisions  on  gal¬ 
ley  proofs  of  “Gone  With  the 
Wind”  there. 

Famous  theatrical  and  liter¬ 
ary  people  still  frequent  Al¬ 
bert’s. 

Despite  being  steeped  in  nos¬ 
talgic  atmosphere,  Mr.  Brody’s 
business  ideas  are  modern.  He 
says  his  restaurant  is  the  only 
major  restaurant  in  the  nation 
with  an  all-you-can-eat  policy. 
He  said  that  35%  of  his  diners 
ask  for  a  second  helping  of 
steak. 

“Recently,”  Mr.  Brody  said, 
“we  served  what  I  think  is  our 
record  number  of  steaks  to  a 
party.  Six  fellows  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  came  in  for  dinner  and 
we  seiwed  them  42  steaks! 

“At  the  end  of  that  marathon 
siege,”  Mr.  Brody  smiled,  “the 
waiter  politely  asked  them  if 
they’d  like  another  steak.  Even 
though  they  averaged  seven 
steaks  each,  they  still  payed  the 
regular  price  of  a  meal  —  $2.35 
each,  or  $14.10  for  all.” 

According  to  Mr.  Brody,  not 
since  the  early  1930’s  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  depression,  the 
Child’s  restaurant  chain  offered 
an  “all  you  can  eat  for  one  low 
price”  policy,  has  any  restau¬ 


rant  made  this  a  policy  stand¬ 
ard  for  any  period  of  time. 

The  restaurateur  likes  to  com¬ 
pare  himself  to  a  discount  house, 
offering  the  finest-quality  food 
at  a  low  price  and  selling  lots 
of  it.  He  instituted  this  policy 
back  in  1954  and  recently  added 
fried  shrimp,  Virginia  ham,  and 
at  $2.25,  chopped  steak  to  the 
menu.  Included  with  the  main 
dish  is  a  baked  potato,  salad, 
coffee  and  dessert. 

Secret  To  Success 

Considering  the  fact  that  the 
Albert  French  seats  only  150 
people  at  a  time,  the  volume 
of  business  it  does  is  remark¬ 
able.  Mr.  Brody  attributes  his 
success  to  high-tumover,  with 
from  five  to  seven  complete 
changes  of  people  on  an  average 
Saturday  or  Sunday.  He  often 
sei-ves  1100  people  on  a  busy 
Sunday. 

“My  place  is  a  perfect  ba¬ 
rometer  of  business  in  New 
York,”  he  said.  “If  there  isn’t 
any  business  here,  then  no  one 
in  town  is  busy.” 

Mr.  Brody  said  that  78% 
the  people  he  serves  are  “re¬ 
peat  customers”  who,  having 
been  attracted  the  first  time  by 
his  newspaper  ads,  come  back. 
Some  22%  of  his  customers  are 
new  patrons  enticed  by  his  ads. 

“That’s  why  a  consistent 
schedule  of  newspaper  ads  is 
vital  to  our  business,”  he  said. 
“We  have  to  keep  those  new  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  in.” 
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buys  MORE  than 
\  the  entire  state  of 


It’s  The  Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer  Market 


What  single 


compact  market 


You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES’ 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  a'A 

billion  dollars 


COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL'' 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Soles 

2,247,897 

1,999,804 

4,247,701 

Retail  Food  Soles 

549,318 

484,163 

1,033,481 

Retail  Drug  Soles 

85,930 

55,457 

141,387 

Automotive 

382,082 

390,920 

773,002 

Gas  Stations 

120,031 

157,081 

277,112 

Furniture, Household  Ap 

pliances  124,695 

102,572 

227,267 

(Source.  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10.  1057) 


^ Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network 
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Bates 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

cases  a  good  part  of  it  has  gone 
particularly  into  boosting  up 
newspaper  schedules.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  being  used  to  get 
sales  in  major  markets  which 
are  up  against  heavy  pressure. 
This  trend  is  continuing.” 

Media  Costs  Up 

The  Bates  agency  took  an 
early  lead  in  plunging  for  TV. 
Today  69.8%  of  its  total  an¬ 
nual  billing  goes  into  this  one 
medium.  This  percentage  in¬ 
cludes  both  time  and  talent 
costs.  Edward  A.  Grey  is  the 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  me¬ 
dia. 

Mr.  Kearns  noted  the  recent 
five  percent  increase  in  TV 
rates,  and  observed  that  charges 
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for  all  other  media  were  like¬ 
wise  going  up,  and,  understand¬ 
ably,  because  of  increased  costs. 

“TV  rates  have  been  going  up 
steadily  for  seven  years,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  the  medium’s 
efficiency  is  going  down,”  he 
said.  “We’re  agents,  not  princi¬ 
ples.  Naturally  our  objective  is 
to  buy  for  our  clients  all  our 
advertising  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  thousand  we  can  get. 

“With  the  high  cost  of  TV, 
we  have  had  to  share  programs 
with  co-sponsors.  We  think  it 
has  worked  out  favorably  for 
clients.  Take  the  case  of  ‘The 
Line  Up’  (CBS).  This  was  for¬ 
merly  sponsored  exclusively  by 
Brown-Williamson  Tobacco  Co. 
Now  we  share  it  with  another 
advertiser.  We  get  a  two-min- 
ute  commercial  one  week  and 
one-minute  the  next,  alternating 
with  the  co-sponsor.  We  thus 
continue  to  have  exposure  every 
week,  and  we  have  been  able 
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to  buy  another  program  for  our 
client,  ‘Doug  Edwards  and  the 
News’,  also  on  CBS.  About  90% 
of  our  clients  are  now  alter¬ 
nating  in  this  way.” 

‘Open  Door’  Policy 

Mr.  Kearns  maintains  an 
“open  door”  policy,  one  of  his 
methods  of  keeping  internal 
harmony.  The  agency  has  no 
“plans  board.”  The  president 
thinks  such  a  device  a  waste  of 
time,  since  he  and  other  top 
executives  of  the  agency,  and 
especially  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  are  always  as  easily  avail¬ 
able  as  he  is  for  consultation  on 
any  accounts. 

Mr.  Bates,  who  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  Other  members  are  Rosser 
Reeves,  overlord  of  copy  and 
chairman  of  the  board;  Mr. 
Kearns;  and  Thomas  J.  Carnese, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  agency  is  owned  by  those 
who  work  for  it.  There  are  pres¬ 
ently  more  than  50  stockhold¬ 
ers.  This  number  will  grow  as 
other  members  of  the  staff,  men 
or  women,  are  nominated  and 
elected.  All  employes  share  in 
profits. 


Restaurant  Runs  6 
Half-Page  Insertions 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Kolb’s,  “German  restaurant 
in  French  New  Orleans,”  re¬ 
cently  placed  what  appears 
to  be  the  largest  single-day 
insertion  by  a  restaurant  in  a 
New  Orleans  newspaper. 

The  insertion  comprised  six 
half-pages  running  on  six 
consecutive  pages  in  the 
Times-Picayune. 

York  and  that  is  in  Hollywood 
to  serve  TV  and  radio  clients. 

“We  believe  that  a  branch 
office  is  almost  never  a  true  re¬ 
flection  of  the  home  office,”  Mr. 
Kearns  said.  “You  can  only  have 
one  of  the  best,  and  we  want  to 
be  the  best.” 

• 

N.  J.  Weeklies  Hit 
2nd  Best  Linage 

Quality  Group  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  37  publications  in  the 
Garden  State,  wrote  1,254,448 


SECOND  LARGEST  MARKET 

now  over 

a  people 

to  sell  this  market  easily, 
sell  the 

®®®9®®®  families 

who  read  the 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Write  for  new  Market  Data  book 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

KCllY- Smith  CO.  — NotiOAOl 


1.5%  Profii  lines  of  advertising  for  its  mem¬ 

bers  in  1957,  according  to  Joel 
On  the  question  of  profits,  G.  Harris,  manager.  The  figure 
Mr.  Kearns  said  it  was  becom-  marks  the  second  highest  annual 
ing  much  harder  to  get  above  linage  total  in  the  organization’s 
the  average  agency  profit  of  11-year  history. 

1.5%  today  than  it  used  to  be.  The  original  17  member  news- 
“Costs  are  going  up  all  along  papers  located  in  suburbs  with- 
the  line,”  he  said.  “By  and  large  in  a  20  mile  radius  of  New  York 
any  agency  should  be  happy  to  and  Newark  received  878,114 
make  as  much  as  1.5%  on  its  lines;  an  additional  13  affiliated 
billing.”  suburban  weeklies  got  275,979 

As  the  name  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  lines;  and  an  affiliated  group  of 
implies,  the  agency  is  very  in-  seven  rural  papers  within  50 
formal  and  prides  itself  on  it.  miles  of  New  York  received 
The  group  system  of  handling  100,355  lines, 
accounts  is  followed.  In  charge  The  Quality  Group  recently 
of  each  group  is  a  senior  execu-  elected  Willard  H.  Baetzner, 
tive  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  business  manager,  Millburn- 
Keams,  is  given  “tremendous  Short  Hills  Item,  president,  suc- 
responsibility  and  tremendous  ceeding  John  Wilson  Sr.,  pub- 
authority.”  These  senior  execu-  lisher,  Rutherford-South  Bergen 
tives  report  to  the  executive  News.  Other  officers  elected  for 
committee.  1958:  Charles  M.  Ray,  publisher, 

Cranford  Citizen  &  Chronicle, 
Freedom  for  Individual  vicepresident;  Carl  S.  Hulett, 
publisher.  Summit  Herald,  sec- 
“We  work  on  the  principle  retary;  and  Charles  E.  Moreau, 
that  an  advertising  agency  is  a  publisher  of  five  weeklies  in 
creative  organization,”  Mr.  Essex  County,  treasurer. 
Kearns  said.  “To  get  the  best 
out  of  individuals,  we  believe  • 

they  must  have  freedom.  We  „  ^  ,  rri  . 

make  certain  that  those  who  ^'Golor  Ads  laken 
work  for  us  absorb  the  beliefs  Chicago 

and  philosophy  of  the  agency,  John  M.  Smyth  Co.  last  week 
and  once  they  have  that  they  became  the  first  advertiser  to 
are  on  their  own  to  do  the  very  use  a  color  ad  of  less  than  full- 
best  they  can  for  our  clients.”  page  size  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Kearns  expects  the  agen-  The  paper  announced  it  is  now 
cy  will  keep  on  growing.  He  is  prepar^  to  publish  two-color 
opposed,  however,  to  branch  ads  (black  and  one  additional 
offices.  Now  Bates  only  has  one  color)  in  sizes  ranging  down  to 
service  office  outside  of  New  1,000  lines. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Merchandising  Builds 
Linage  for  Newspaper 


basic  patterns  indicating  rela-  “The  basic  essentials  for  this 
tive  importance  of  commodities  work  are  found  in  releases  of 
and  seasonal  timing  was  ex-  the  retail  department  of  the 
plained  last  week  by  Charles  L.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 

Davis  Jr.,  Providence  (R.  I.)  the  more  important  of  which  are 
Journal-Bulletin.  furnished  by  George  Neustadt,” 

Speaking  before  a  retail  ad  Mr.  Davis  said, 
session  of  the  80th  meeting  of  He  explained  that  by  relating 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  the  Neustadt  figures,  relative 
ecutives  Association  in  Chicago,  rankings  are  given  to  different 
Mr.  Davis  said:  types  of  merchandise  to  be  ad- 

“The  word  ‘merchandising’  vertised  in  order  to  give  the 
appears  to  have  many  meanings,  particular  commodity  sufficient 
When  we  talk  about  ‘merchan-  advertising  support, 
dising  advertising’  we  mean  the  “Actually,”  he  concluded,  “the 
choosing  of  goods  to  be  adver-  pricing  pattern  is  readily 

tised.  It  means  charting  a  course  charted,  aiding  advance  promo- 

that  will  take  us  where  we  want  tional  planning  of  merchandise 

to  go.  It  is  endeavoring  to  stock  preparation  for  plus  linage  and 

and  promote  through  advertis-  plus  sales.” 
ing  the  goods  people  want,  when 

they  want  them,  at  prices  they  Add  Reader  Interest 

are  willing  to  pay,  and  to  stock  Monroe  Green,  assistant  busi-  aiavc  imvcistiii  aiKiiu 

them  m  the  right  quantities.”  manager  and  advertising  burg  (Fla.)  Times,  explained  sew  aicim 

‘St  L  T  ’  director.  New  York  Times,  told  how  a  quarterly  bonus  system  “Advertising  on  newspaper 

^tarK  tragedy  Sunday  editions  “adds  fuel  to  the  fire”  for  retail  comics  pages  has  apparently  re- 

Mr.  Davis  said  there  is  “stark  published  by  the  Times  create  salesmen.  The  Times’^  bonus  versed  the  trend,”  reported 
tragedy”  in  “the  fact  that  local  added  reader  interest  through  plan,  he  said,  is  unique  in  that  Charles  T.^  Kline,  president  of 
independent  merchants  are  dis-  the  2,000  or  more  columns  of  each  salesman  makes  out  in  ad-  Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
appearing  from  local  communi-  advertising  carried  in  a  multi-  vance  a  five-point  objective  and  papers  at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ties  all  over  America.”  He  said  section  paper.  earns  an  additional  2%  of  his  ing  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 

that  markdowns,  almost  invari-  “The  fact  the  Sunday  paper  is  sala.ry  on  each  objective  attained  Council  last  week, 
ably  the  biggest  single  item  in  well  read  grows  out  of  the  fact  during  that  quarter.  Kline  revealed  that  comics 

an  independent  merchant’s  ex-  that  advertising  volume  is  in  Such  a  plan,  Mr.  Simpson  advertising  in  Metro  papers  was 

pense  column,  “plague  a  big  itself  primarily  news — particu-  said,  puts  a  ceiling  on  bonus  up  5%  in  1957,  while  Puck  lin- 
majority.”  larly  to  women  readers,”  said  money  to  be  paid  by  the  manage-  age  rose  4.5%  in  the  same  year. 

He  added  that  successful,  pro-  Mr.  Green.  ment,  but  gives  the  salesman  For  the  first  quarter  of  1958, 

ductive  advertising  is  “the  key  n  ^  i  R  <s  i  great  latitude  in  achieving  the  Puck  expects  an  11%  increase 

to  our  local  advertisers’  success.  Quarterly  Bonus  dystem  desired  five  objectives.  Top  sales-  over  1957  and  Metro’s  linage 

It  is  the  key  to  our  success.  And  He  told  NAEA  members  that  always  make  the  10%  bonus  will  be  slightly  ahead  of  the 

because  that  is  true  we  have  a  Sunday  papers  will  get  more  many  of  the  others  average  previous  year, 

responsibility.”  reading  and  more  advertising  dose  to  the  top  figure,  he  said.  rpjjg  Council,  the  organization 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  his  news-  by  building  a  many-sectioned  Carl  W.  Pollock,  Charleston  of  cartoonists,  syndicates  and 
paper  supplies  local  retailers  Sunday  edition.  “Women  are  not  (S.  C.)  Post-News  and  Courier,  newspapers,  heard  a  committee 
with  basic  patterns  indicating  intimidated  by  the  size  of  the  told  how  locally-produced  fash-  report  on  a  proposed  research 
relative  importance  of  commodi-  Sunday  paper  any  more  than  ion  shows  make  friends  for  the  project,  which  would  compare 

newspaper,  both  with  women  readership  in  comic  pages, 

_  readers  and  merchants.  magazines  and  television.  The 

How  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  pro- 


GOING  TO  RETAIL  AD  SESSION? — Richmond  Earnes  (left),  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.l.)  Call,  reminds  John  B.  Lake,  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal,  that 
it's  time  to  dash  off  to  retail  ad  panel  session  at  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association's  80th  meeting  held  last  week  in  Chicago. 


EVERYTHING 
SELLS  IN 


AUSTIN 


fall  into  three  categories :  1)  in-  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
stitutional  ads  designed  to  sell  Tribune,  reported  that  Minne- 
the  store  as  a  whole;  2)  mer-  sota  surveys  indicate  that  com* 
chandise  ads  aimed  at  building  ics  page  readers  fall  into  the 
Field’s  reputation  for  the  newest  categories  that  most  interest  ad- 
in  merchandise,  including  fash-  vertisers.  The  highest  percent- 
ions;  and  3)  merchandise  ads  age  of  comics  readers  covered  in 
for  immediate  business.  the  survey  were  college  gradu- 

From  60  to  70%  of  Field’s  ates  of  a  high  economic  bracket 
ad  budget  goes  into  “reputation”  21-29  year  old  age  group¬ 

advertising,  dealing  with  new  The  Covmcil  also  heard  recom- 
and  exclusive  lines  of  merchan-  mendations  on  comics  standard- 
dise,  fashion,  etc.,  Mr.  Utz  said,  ization  and  balloon  legibility. 
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One  of  the  key,  primary  markets  .  .  . 
isolated,  rich,  responsive  Capital  City 
.  .  .  a  real  gold-mine-market. 


AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

AMERICAN  STATESMAN 


Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Representatives 


Again  in  1957 

Advertisers  Set  Records 
In  The  Post-Gazette 


Many  linage  records  were  set  in  the  Post-Gazette  during  1957  — 
proof  that  "Something  Is  Still  Happening  In  Pittsburgh."And  proof 
that  more  advertisers  are  getting  better  results  in  the  Post-Gazette. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 


Only  one  Pittsburgh  newspaper — the  Post-Gasette— 
scored  another  all-time  high  in  retail  advertising.  This 
is  the  siith  year  in  seven  that  the  Post-Gaiette  has 
climbed  to  a  new  high.  Retail  advertising  in  the  Post- 
Gaiette  is  up  20%  in  just  five  years. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Despite  a  downward  trend  across  the  nation,  the  Post- 
Gaiette  enjoyed  its  second  highest  year  in  National 
Advertising  in  1957.  In  automotive  and  financial  adver¬ 
tising  the  Post-Gazette  led  all  Pittsburgh  daily  news- 


CLASSIFIED 


Still  on  the  increase,  Post-Gazette  classified  advertising 
also  reached  a  new  peak.  Both  Pittsburgh  afternoon 
newspaper  lost  linage  in  this  category.  Since  1952, 
classified  linage  in  the  Post-Gazette  has  risen  17%. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

Put  the  records  all  together  and  you  get  still  another 
all-time  high  for  the  Post-Gazette — total  advertising. 
In  1957  it  was  a  gain  of  112,579  lines  compared  to  a 
loss  of  274,326  for  the  Press  and  a  loss  of  721,042  for 
the  Sun-Telegraph. 


Something  Is  Sfill  Happening  In  Piffsburgh 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Represented  Nationally  By  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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Do  you  own  your  car  or  does  your  car  own  you? 

New  Rambler  American  cti 


by  George  Romney 

President 

American  Motors  Corporation 


Now,  American  Motors  adds  the  Rambler 
American  to  a  family  of  cars  of  a  modern 
and  different  concept. 

This  five-passenger, 
100-inch-wheelbase 
Rambler  American  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the 
compact  Ramblers. 

Like  the  other  Ram¬ 
blers,  it  is  much  more 
than  just  “another 
new  car.”  It  is  a  ring¬ 
ing  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  U.  S. 
motorist. 


When  will  the  rest  of  the  industry  adopt 
modern  single-unit  car  construction? 


Change-Over  Will  Take  Years 

The  change  is  coming  but  it  will  take 
several  years.  The  cost  of  converting  is 
staggering.  When  costs  were  much  lower 
than  today,  it  still  cost  American  Motors 
$40  million.  For  our  competitors  to  change 
over,  the  estimated  cost  runs  into  billions. 

What  Does  This  Mean  to  You? 


convenient,  more  fun  to  drive. 

TWICE  AS  STRONG — Rambler  extend 
box-girders  almost  to  the  grille  and  i 
fender  level  to  absorb  the  brunt  of  in 
at  the  point  of  contact  instead  of  ti 
mitting  it  back  to  passengers.  The  a 
passenger  compartment  is  surrounded! 
“safety-cage”  of  these  rugged  box-gii 


Simply  this:  If  you  buy  a  1958  car  today 
with  old-type,  bolted  body  and  frame,  the 
chances  are  that  when  you  are  ready  to 
trade  again  in  two,  three  or  four  years,  it 
will  be  obsolete,  and  therefore  worth  less  in 
trade  for  a  new  model  than  if  you  bought  a 
car  today  with  single-unit  construction. 


Highest  Trade-in  Value,  Too 

You  would  expect  the  car  which 
higher  by  yardsticks  of  new  car  val4 
lead  in  resale.  Rambler  does. 

Both  the  national  authorities  od| 
value  of  used  cars — the  Red  Book  Nan 
Market  Reports  and  the  N.A.D.A.  Of 
Used  Car  Guide,  report  Rambler  hai( 
standing  trade-in  value. 


A  Big  Car  Iron  Mold 

For  years  an  iron  mold  of  big  car  con¬ 
formity  has  been  clamped  on  the  public, 
forcing  them  every  year  to  buy  cars  longer, 
wider,  heavier,  greater  in  gas-hungry  horse¬ 
power,  more  ornate  in  styling. 

As  a  result,  the  smallest  1958  cars  of  our 
major  competitors  are  now  as  big  as  their 
biggest  cars  used  to  be,  but  without  com¬ 
parable  increase  in  room.  These  cars  have 
outgrown  parking  spaces,  traffic  lanes  and 
owners’  garages  and  pocketbooks. 

The  Iron  Mold  is  Broken 

This  iron  mold,  this  “big  car  complex,” 
is  being  smashed  by  the  modern,  efficient, 
compact  Rambler,  first  introduced  in  1950. 

Rambler  was  the  result  of  a  basic,  differ¬ 
ent  product  philosophy  that  rebelled  against 
the  “big  car  complex”  and  returned  to  the 
9  fundamental  yardsticks  of  car  value: 

1 .  Dependability.  2.  Passenger  space.  3.  Econ¬ 
omy.  4.  Performance.  5.  Comfort.  6.  Han¬ 
dling.  7.  Convenience.  8.  Safety.  9.  Style. 

A  New  and  Better  Way 

This  new  and  revolutionary  Rambler 
was  made  possible  by  the  development  of  a 
new  and  better  way  to  build  an  automobile, 
with  body  and  frame  one  all-welded  unit 
which  completely  surrounds  the  passengers 
—instead  of  the  out-dated  method  of  bolt¬ 
ing  a  body  on  top  of  a  separate  frame. 

This  is  the  new,  better  way  already  used 
to  build  anything  that  moves— jet  planes, 
streamlined  trains  and  modern  buses — 
everything  except  most  American  cars. 

Others  are  Following 

Until  this  year,  only  American  Motors 
cars  offered  single-unit  construction.  But, 
when  Ford  built  a  completely  new  plant  for 
1958  Lincoln,  Continental  and  Thunderbird 
production,  they  equipped  it  to  build  these 
models  with  single-unit  construction. 


Two  Alternatives  to  Big  Cars 

Today  the  thoughtful  buyer  whore* 
against  big  gas  hogs  has  two  options* 
small  European  car  or  a  Rambler. 

Small  European  cars  give  economy* 
are  short  on  room. 


fttmtiv  ceatrtteTifM  «if0  o«  ttHii  cits 


You  see,  single-unit  cars  are  superior  by 
eight  of  the  nine  fundamental  yardsticks  of 
car  value.  (Only  style  is  unaffected.) 

DEPENDABILITY— All-welded,  single-unit 
construction  will  take  greater  punishment 
and  remain  like  new,  free  of  rattles,  longer. 

ROOM — Single-unit  construction  gives 
you  more  room  instead  of  more  bulk.  That’s 
why  compact  Ramblers  equal  many  me¬ 
dium-priced,  big  cars  in  passenger  space. 

FIRST  IN  ECONOMY— Rambler  holds  these 
records  for  most  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline: 


Unique  in  Concept  ^ 

The  Rambler  cars  are  unique.  Seel^l  | 
they  compare  in  exterior  size  with  the* 
age  1958  U.  S.  Car  and  average  Euro»  , 


“small  car”- 


AVERAGE  'SS  U.S.  CAR 


215  INCHES  LONG  ' 


AMBASSADOR  by  RAMBLER 


Rambler  6:  Mobilgas  Economy  Run, 
Automatic  Transmission, 27.47  m.p.g.; 
overdrive,  31.05  m.p.g. — Rambler  6: 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  32.09 
m.p.g. — Rambler  American:  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  Miami,  35.39  m.p.g.,  both 
with  overdrive. 


RAMBLER 

BETTER  PERFORMANCE — Just  as  in  air-  T 

craft  and  streamlined  trains,  single-unit  ^ 

construction  eliminates  dead-weight  drag.  RumE^MuiuN 

SUPERIOR  RIDING  COMFORT — Single-unit  i 

construction  is  stronger  up  front  where  i 

other  cars  i^re  weakest,  so  Rambler  can  use  *■  I 

longer  coil  Springs  to  absorb  bumps  better.  ^ ihchls  ' 

EASIEST  HANDLING — Free  of  bulging  EUROPEAN  SMALL  CAR 

bulk.  Rambler  turns  sharper,  steers  easier 

than  any  other  American  sedan.  j 

CONVENIENCE — A  survey  of  families  own-  ^  >  i 

ing  both  a  Rambler  and  a  bigger  car  showed  ^  \ 

4  out  of  5  drive  the  Rambler  most,  instead  < - 1*0  inches  long  — >  ' 

of  the  big  car,  because  Rambler  is  more 
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EUROPEAN  SMALL  CAR 


160  INCHES  LONG  ■ 


I 


iiLENGES  “Big  Car  Concept” 


Quick  Facts 

About  the  New  Rambler 


AMERICAN 


It  is  built  in  America  to  American  stand¬ 
ards  of  room,  ride  and  comfort,  with 
nationwide  service  facilities,  at  a  lower 
price  than  many  foreign  small  cars 
e  more  room  than  any  foreign  small  car 
e  plus  lop  economy  of  all  American- 
built  cars  e  Wheelbase,  100  inches,  with 
a  turning  radius  of  only  18  feet  e  The 
only  small  car  available  with  fully  au¬ 
tomatic  transmission  e  Compact  enough 
to  park  almost  anywhere,  yet  roomy 
enough  to  ride  five  adults  in  comfort 
e  With  a  90  horsepower,  6-cylinder  en¬ 
gine  of  remarkable  smoothness  and 
flexibility  in  all  ranges  e  And  priced  as 
low  as  $1789  (suggested  factory  de¬ 
livered  price,  F.O.B.  Kenosha,  Wisc.)r 
optional  equipment,  slate  and  local 
taxes,  if  any,  extra. 


New  Rambler  American,  foreground.  In  background.  Ambassador  V-8  Four-Door 
Hardtop  by  Rambler,  Rambler  Rebel  V-8  Cross  Country,  Rambler  6  Sedan 


Rambler  Success  No  Accident 
The  results:  Sales  of  Ramblers  are  rising 
fastest  of  all.  See  chart  below. 


“The  Best  of  Both” 

Rambler  alone  gives  Americans  “the  best 

both” — the  big  car  advantages  of  room 
and  comfort  with  the  small  car  advantages 
of  economy  and  maneuverability. 

The  Ambassador,  Rambler  6  and  Rambler 
Rebel  V-8  models  all  have  room  and  com¬ 
fort  equal  to  the  average  “big  car.”  Even 
our  new  Rambler  American  meets  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  room  and  comfort  for  five 
passengers  and  gives  its  high  economy 
without  sacrificing  good,  quiet  performance. 

The  1958  Rambler  line  includes  four  dif¬ 
ferent  price  ranges,  starting  with  the 
Rambler  American  with  the  lowest  adver¬ 
tised  price  of  any  American  car.  In  fact,  all 
Rambler  models  are  priced  below  compa¬ 
rable  competitive  models. 

FEATURES?  Pushbutton  automatic  trans¬ 
mission,  air  suspension,  lowest  priced  all- 
season  air  conditioning,  power  brakes,  power 
tf'cering,  power  window  lifts,  pushbutton 
transistor  radios  and  many  other  accessories. 

exclusives?  Reclining  seats,  twin  travel 


Cars  are  Personal  Necessities 

We  just  have  to  have  cars.  We  need  cars 
for  work,  to  take  the  children  to  school,  to 
shop,  to  attend  church,  to  go  to  the  P.T.A. 
and  to  chauffeur  the  young  ones  to  Scout 
meetings.  Little  League,  music  lessons.  We 
can’t  get  along  without  cars,  even  though 
it’s  getting  difficult  to  afford  them. 

Cars  Represent  10%  of  Budget 

“Is  Your  Car  Keeping  You  Broke”  is  the 
title  of  a  recent  article  in  changing  times, 
Kiplinger  Magazine. 

Most  families  spend  about  10%  of  their 
income,  after  taxes,  on  their  cars. 

A  stark  fact  has  become  apparent — the 
big,  gasoline-hungry  U.  S.  cars  are  keeping 
millions  of  Americans  broke.  But  there  is  a 
sensible  remedy. 

Driving’s  FUN  Again  ...  in  Rambler 

Take  the  wheel  of  a  Rambler  and  sud¬ 
denly  you’ll  discover  that  driving  is  fun 
again.  And  you  will  find  you  can  cut  your 
future  car  costs  in  half,  and  restore  your 
family  budget  to  a  more  normal  condition. 

Your  nearby  Rambler,  Nash  or  Hudson 
dealer  has  a  Rambler  for  every  family, 
every  budget,  every  need.  See  him  today. 

Why  not  enjoy  owning  your  car  .  .  . 
instead  of  having  it  own  you? 
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New  Rambler  Dealers  by  the  Hour 

Astute  dealers  across  the  country  are 
seeking  Rambler  franchises,  increasing  our 
nationwide  quality  dealer  organization. 

Modern  Living  Needs  Rambler 
Modern  living  depends  increasingly  on 
personal  transportation  for  adults  and  most 
teen-agers  in  the  family.  The  old  family 
“touring  car”  is  a  relic  of  a  bygone  day. 


To  “Last  Longer”  . . . 

Not  “Look  Longer” 

Only  Rambler  gets  full-dip  rust  proofing 
“■the  body  is  completely  submerged  in 
primer  paint,  not  just  sprayed.  This  inhibits 
fust  and  assures  both  longer  life  and  higher 
^de-in  value.  This  is  another  American 
Motors  first  .  .  .  another  step  in  building 
ttrs  to  “last  longer"  rather  than  to  "look 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET, '^THE  CHANGING  CAR  MARKET. 
WRITE  DEPT.  A6,  AMERICAN  MOTORS,  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN. 
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‘Right  To  Know’  Covers 
Advertising,  ANPA  Says 


The  “public’s  right  to  know” 
includes  advertising  “just  as 
much  as  news”  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  emphasized  in  a  series 
of  bulletins  issued  to  members. 

The  ANPA  takes  the  stand 
that  “no  government  agency  has 
a  right  to  prohibit  or  restrict 
truthful  advertising  of  any 
product  or  service  it  is  legal  to 
sell.” 

The  Association  cites  in¬ 
stances  where  private  organiza¬ 
tions  have  induced  federal,  state 
and  local  government  agencies  to 
adopt  regulations  prohibiting 
dissemination  of  truthful  infor¬ 
mation  through  advertising  on 
the  grounds  it  is  either  “un¬ 
ethical”  or  “unprofessional.” 

One  ANPA  bulletin  under 
the  title  “Truthful  Advertising 
Is  Not  Unethical”  cited  efforts 
of  optometrists  and  funeral  di¬ 
rectors  to  secure  adoption  of 
laws  or  regulations  which,  “are 
being  used  to  deprive  a  citizen 
of  his  right  to  enhance  his  busi¬ 
ness  through  advertising.” 

Adoption  of  Canon  27  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  by 
goverament  agencies  to  forbid 
advertising  on  the  grounds  of 
“ethics”  was  cited  by  ANPA 
as  an  example  of  rules  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  organization  adopted  by 
government  agencies  and  having 
the  force  of  law  without  going 
through  the  legislative  process. 
Such  rules  have  been  made  ap¬ 
plicable  to  persons  other  than 
lawyers  having  no  voice  in  de¬ 
termining  the  “canons.” 

The  public  wants  and  needs 
such  information  and  the  free 
flow  of  information  through  ad¬ 
vertising  should  never  be  stop¬ 
ped  by  any  government  except 
when  the  copy  is  false  or  mis¬ 
leading,  ANPA  said.  The  associ¬ 


ation  emphasized  that  daily 
newspapers  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  fights  against  false 
and  misleading  advertising  for 
many  years  in  cooperation  with 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
other  organizations  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  ANPA 
bulletins  “Government  Takes  a 
Hand  More  and  More  in  Ad¬ 
vertising”  was  issued  Jan.  22. 
Previous  bulletins  had  been  is¬ 
sued  in  1941  and  1952. 

AFA  Analyzes  Bills 
Affecting  Advertising 

New  bills  affecting  advertising 
have  been  introduced  before  the 
Second  Session  of  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress.  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  analyzed  these  bills 
and  this  week  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  two  of  the 
bills: 

H.R.  9663 — ^“A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Power  Act  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  from  treating  propa¬ 
ganda  advertising,  lobbying,  and 
other  political  expenditures  as 
operating  expenses  in  comput¬ 
ing  rates  and  charges  by  licen¬ 
sees  and  public  utilities;  to  re¬ 
quire  the  Commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  upon  such  ex¬ 
penditures  by  licensees  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities.” 

H.R.  9664 — “A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  provide  that  ex¬ 
penditures  by  public  utilities  for 
propaganda  advertising,  lobby¬ 
ing,  and  other  political  purposes 
shall  not  be  allowed  as  deduction 
from  gross  income.” 

H.  R.  9663  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  H.  R. 
9664  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 
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These  two  bills,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Leste.’  R.  Johnson 
(D.,  Wis.),  would  disallow  de¬ 
duction  of  public  utilities’  ex¬ 
penditures  for  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  lobbying,  and  for 
contributions  to  any  organiza¬ 
tion  which  produces  or  dissem¬ 
inates  such  advertising  or  seeks 
to  influence  political  groups. 
H.R.  9664  would  give  I.R.S.  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  dis¬ 
allowance.  H.R.  9663  would  em¬ 
power  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  to  give  no  consideration 
to  such  expenditures  in  deter¬ 
mining  “the  lawfulness  of,  or  in 
fixing,  the  rates  of  charges  of 
a  public  utility  .  .  .” 

“The  real  danger  of  these  bills 
is  their  possible  effect  on  all 
institutional  advertising."  AFA 
noted,  “I.R.S.  interpretation  of 
all  institutional  advertising  is 
the  crux  of  this  problem.  The 
danger  that  educational  and 
long-range  selling  programs  of 
a  proper  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  not  to  be  confused 
with  lobbying  activities,  may 
lose  their  status  as  deductible 
business  expenses  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  advertising 
leaders.  Passage  of  H.R.  9664 
w'ould  be  the  foot-in-the-door 
cited  by  the  Revenue  boys  as 
precedent  for  the  proposed  de¬ 
cree. 

“The  bills  discussed  here  are 
only  the  beginning,”  the  AFA 
warned.  “They  were  among  six 
introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Session  that  affect  adver¬ 
tising.  Many  other  bills,  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  preparation  and 
committee  discussion,  are  car¬ 
ried  over  from  the  First  Session, 
and  still  other  proposals  harmful 
to  advertising  are  expected  to 
be  introduced  during  the  coming 
w’eeks. 

“All  persons  in  advertising 
must  keep  alert  to  bills  which 
prove  discriminatory  to  our  in¬ 
dustry  if  we  are  to  retain  free, 
unfettered  business  operations. 
Let  your  Congressmen  and  Sen¬ 
ators  know  your  stand  on  these 
bills.  Join  in  the  industry-wide 
effort  to  keep  them  from 
I  passing.” 


Moran  &  Fischer  Get 
8  Michigan  Weeklies 

Effective  March  1,  Moran  & 
Fischer,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
nationally  represent  eight  week¬ 
lies  in  Michigan.  The  papers,  all 
ABC  members,  are: 

Ithaca  Gratiot  County  Herald; 
St.  Johns  Clinton  County  Re¬ 
publican-News;  Lapeer  County 
Press;  Coss  City  Chronicle; 
Lakeview  Enterprise;  Davison 
Index;  Gladwin  County  Record; 
and  the  Standish  Arenac  County 
Independent. 
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3  Rate  Plans 
Beneficial  to 
Advertisers  | 

Minneapolis  i 

Three  advances  beneficial  to 
advertisers  were  made  in  1957 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  John  W.  Moffett,  vice-  | 
president  and  advertising  direc-  1 
tor,  told  the  newspapers’  annual 
Advertising  Sales  Conference. 

He  listed: 

1.  Elimination  of  the  “com¬ 
bination”  scheduling  for  nation- 
al  and  classified  advertisers. 

This  permits  morning  and 
evening  scheduling  separately, 
rather  than  “in  combination”— 
as  had  been  required  before  the 
change. 

2.  Adoption  of  a  sliding  scale 
discount  for  volume  and  fre¬ 
quency  on  the  national  rate 
card.  This  plan  permits  some 
steps  toward  the  equalization 
between  national  and  retail  rates 
for  larger  advertisers. 

3.  Zoning  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star’s  Thursday  metropolitan 
circulation.  Retail  businesses  are 
therefore  able  to  schedule  ads 
in  a  setting  “tailored”  for 
readers  in  their  zones  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate. 

The  sales  conference  was  cli¬ 
maxed  by  awards  for  unusual 
individual  creative  effort. 
Awards  plus  $100  savings  bonds 
went  to  Ray  R.  Johnson,  for 
building  resort  industry  linage; 
Wilbur  Gratz,  for  increasing 
shopping  center  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  George  W.  Pierce, 
for  originating  an  ROP  color 
ad  campaign  for  downto^vn 
Minneapolis  auto  dealers. 

AFA  ‘Hall  of  Fame’ 

Seeks  Nominations 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  again  is  calling  for 
nominations  for  its  Advertising 
Hall  of  Fame,  with  a  deadline  of 
April  15,  according  to  Elon  G. 
Borton,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  AFA,  the  sponsoring  ^ 
organization.  ^ 

The  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame, 
located  in  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  is  nationwide  in 
scope.  Purpose  of  this  Award  is 
to  posthumously  honor  men  and 
women  in  advertising  who  have 
rendered  special  service  in  the 
upbuilding  and  progress  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Each  candidate  must 
have  been  deceased  two  years  at 
time  of  election. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  any  person  or  by  any  | 
company  or  organization  from  J 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  i 
America,  250  West  57th  Street. 
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No,  no,  boys!  'Scotch*  always  gets  quotes  when 
iVs  the  brand  name  for  tape!'* 


rectly:  “Scotch”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape — 
or  “Scotch”  Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc., 
please  just  say  cellophane  tape  or  masking 
tape.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  While  we  welcome  the 
mention  of  our  product  in  print,  we  ask  that 
you  respect  our  registered  trademark.  If  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  cor¬ 
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Church  News  and  Ads 
Increase  in  Decade 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  increase  in  the  volume  of 
church  advertising,  a  broadened 
coverage  of  church-page  topics, 
and  a  greater  use  of  local  art  on 
church  pages — these  are  high¬ 
lights  of  a  survey  of  13  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers. 

Tlie  survey,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Executive  Editor  Vin¬ 
cent  S.  Jones,  covered  church- 
page  practices  in  dailies  with 
circulations  between  6,000  and 
126,000.  Average  circulation  was 
52,000. 

Admen  and  reporters  were 
asked  to  identify — and  comment 
on — the  most  significant  changes 
in  church-page  content  in  the 
past  10  years. 

Largest  area  of  agreement 
was  on  increase  in  advertising 
linage.  The  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  reported  a  300% 
increase — from  16,647  in  1948 
to  “more  than  52,000  lines  in 
1957.”  The  Elmira  Star-Gazette, 
which  publishes  weekly  a  5- 
column-full  cooperative  go-to- 
church  ad,  reported  a  550% 
increase  between  1947  and  1957. 


In  Rochester,  during  the  same 
period,  daily  linage  in  the 
morning  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  jumped  from  40,370  lines 
to  96,761,  and  that  in  the  even¬ 
ing  Times-Union  from  39,928  to 
79,226. 

Free  Directories  Out 

Four  advertising  men  listed 
discontinuance  of  free  “direc¬ 
tories”  of  service  schedules  and 
sermon  topics  as  a  stimulus  to 
increase  advertising.  Explains 
Tom  Byrne,  news  editor  of  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette:  “The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  somewhat  atrophied 
church  directory  was  actually  a 
transplant — live  news  of  church 
events  replacing  the  standing 
tabulation  that  dated  from  hand¬ 
set  days.” 

How  has  the  increased  news 
space  been  used?  Eight  of  13 
church-page  newsmen  report 
that  they  are  now  using  larger — 
and  more — local  pictures.  Four 
list  increasingly  prominent  play 
for  top  wire  and  syndicate 
stories  and  articles  on  religion. 
Five  note  a  trend  from  use  of 
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Protestant  news,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  to  a  church-page  mixture 
of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jewish  news. 

Wrote  Mrs.  Doris  Cureau,  re¬ 
ligion  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times:  “Ten  years  ago 
in  Hartford,  the  Saturday 
church  page  was  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  activities  of 
Protestants.  Today,  Catholics, 
Jews,  Orthodox  churches,  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Baha’i  and  one  Islamic 
congregation  are  regularly  rep¬ 
resented.” 

Said  Miss  Rose  Sold,  religion 
reporter  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union:  “Particularly  interesting 
to  me  are  the  small  sects,  or 
branches  of  larger  foreign 
churches  whose  members  hold 
unswervingly  to  their  beliefs 
and  practices.  Some  of  these  pre¬ 
serve  age-old  traditions  brought 
from  other  countries.  There’s 
historic  and  sociological  inter¬ 
est  here.” 

More  Than  One  Page 

Four  newspapers  reported 
that  church  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  occupies  more  than  one  Sat¬ 
urday  page;  seven  reported  a 
trend  to  use  spot  news  of  re¬ 
ligion  on  regrular  news  pages,  as 
soon  as  it  is  received,  without 
holding  it  for  a  Saturday  church 
page;  five  reported  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  bylined  articles  by 
local  clergsmien,  giving  pro  and 
con  on  such  controversial  sub¬ 
jects  as  legalized  Bingo,  Sunday 
store  closing,  racial  and  religious 
discrimination,  and  governmen¬ 
tal  foreign  aid  programs. 

Four  reporters  detected  an 
improvement  in  10  years  in  co¬ 
operation  offered  by  local  church 
leaders  and  by  denominational 
publicity  agencies.  Editor  Merhl 
Norton  Doren  of  the  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  said  “the  Pres¬ 
byterians  seem  to  be  well  out 
ahead  in  news  consciousness; 
the  Congregationalists  and  Epis¬ 
copalians,  close  seconds.” 

Two-day  publication  of  de¬ 
partments  of  religion — usually 
Friday-Saturday,  or  Saturday- 
Monday — is  a  practice  in  almost 
half  of  the  22  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

Only  two  newspapers  reported 
use  of  a  distinctive  type  face  to 
aid  reader-identification. 

Minimum  Rale 

As  for  advertising  rates,  the 
charging  of  minimum  local  rates 
to  church  advertisers  was  re¬ 
ported  by  most  of  the  admen 
replying.  (In  the  Hartford 
Times,  if  the  advertising  is  for 
a  bona  fide  church,  the  charge 
is  $2.30  per  column  inch.  If  a 
church  worship  service  is  held 
in  an  auditorium  or  public  school 
building,  however,  the  news¬ 
paper  charges  the  local  com- 
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mercial  rate  of  $3.22  per  inch). 

On  solicitation  of  church 
linage,  replies  ranged  from 
avoidance,  as  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  Gazette  “has 
never  made  an  active  solicitation 
of  churches  for  advertising,”  to 
regular  soliciting,  as  at  Albany, 
where  “the  church  classification 
is  an  assigned  category  with 
regular  contacts  made  each  week 
by  a  display  salesman.” 

At  Rochester,  individual  con¬ 
gregations  and  denominations 
are  canvassed  by  mail. 

• 

WSJ  Runs  ‘Largest’ 
Industrial  Ad 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Largest  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  ad  ever  to  appear  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  placed 
in  the  paper’s  Jan.  23  issue  by 
the  City  of  Jacksonville  over  the 
signatures  of  the  Jacksonville 
Electric  and  Water  Utilities  and 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
of  the  Jacksonville  Area  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

The  “spectacular”  ad  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  total  of  three  pages, 
divided  into  one  full-page  and 
three  two-third  pages.  The  full 
page  carried  the  caption  “1958 
Report  to  Business  from  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.”  A  “continued” 
caption  carried  that  message 
forward  on  the  following  three 
two-thirds  pages,  each  on  a 
right-hand  page. 

Tie-in  ads  of  local  banks  and 
industries  appeared  in  adjoining 
space  and  on  facing  pages. 

Coryell  Joins  Metro 
Associated  Services 

Roger  Coryell,  for  the  past 
six  years  retail  ad  manager  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 
has  joined  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Coryell’s  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  dates  back  to  1938  when 
he  left  the  theater  business  to 
become  classified  ad  manager  of 
the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Demo¬ 
crat.  Following  World  War  II 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  Times  as  a  new  business 
and  account  man.  The  following 
year  he  joined  the  Howard  Par¬ 
rish  Classified  Service  in  Miami 
as  an  associate  editor.  From 
there  he  joined  the  Miami  News 
as  classified  ad  manager. 

• 

Adds  Account  Work 

Arthur  Porter,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media  for  J* 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  will  M- 
sum™  account  duties  in  addition 
to  his  present  responsibilities. 
Richard  P.  Jones,  associate  me¬ 
dia  director,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  media  depaii- 
ment. 
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Union  Pacific  Stockholders 

^  \  LOOK  FORWARD 
JiLi  ...NOT  BACKWARD 


!  They  own  a  railroad  they’re  proud  of . . . 

proud  of  its  many  fine  traditions,  yes— 
but  in  much  greater  measure  proud  of 
what  it  is  doing  today— proud  of  its 
^  m  forward  march;  its  front  rank  position 

among  all  American  railroads. 

It  must  be  true  then  that  “this  IS  the  way  to  run  a  railroad!” 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  said  about 
diminishing  railroad  passenger  business.  But 
instead  of  just  talking  about  it  (as  you  do 
about  the  weather)  Union  Pacific  has 
been  doing  something  about  it  to  the 
tune  of  $26,164,675  invested  in  ultra¬ 
modern  passenger  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  Dome  Coaches,  Dome  Lounge  Cars,  Dome 
Dining  Cars,  Leg-rest  Coaches,  and  newly- 
designed  lightweight  Pullman  cars.  The  result: 
the  most  modem  and  most  beautiful  passen¬ 
ger  trains  in  America  today! 

Faith  and  foresight  have  been  handed  down 
to  Union  Pacific  Management  through  decade 
after  decade.  To  build  a  railroad  that  would 
and  could  meet  the  transportation  needs  of 
each  new  era  of  progress  has  been  tra- 
Eyfl  ditional  with  Union  Pacific.  Having 
|^{|^  the  finest  roadbeds  in  America  stretch- 
^^^5,  ing  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  not  just  happenstance. 
That  is  the  way  it  was  planned!  Today,  both 
passengers  and  freight  shippers  benefit  from 
this  solidly-built  system  of  “cushioned”  rails. 
It  means  smooth  riding  for  Union  Pacific  pas¬ 
sengers — and  smooth  riding  for  Union  Pacific 
freight  shipments. 

As  a  passenger  on  one  of  Union  Pacific’s 
modern  trains  you  are  immediately  aware  of 
“something”  more  than  luxurious  surround¬ 


ings  and  smooth  riding  . . .  you  are  impressed 
with  the  atmosphere  of  friendliness;  ^ 

the  courtesy  and  graciousness  of  your  ^ 
hosts,  the  Union  Pacific  j)ersonnel.  To 
them,  this  kind  of  railroading  is  in- 
herent  and  is  the  human  ingredient 
so  essential  to  building  and  holding  satisfied 
patrons. 

As  a  passenger,  however,  you  may  not  realize 
the  many  modem  miracles  that  are  employed 
by  Union  Pacific  for  safety  and  efficiency. 
Electronics  are  used  in  Centralized 
Traffic  Control  to  guide  both  passen- 
ger  trains  and  freight  trains  along 
their  way  night  and  day.  Electronics 
are  used  in  huge  freight  classification 
yards  such  as  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  where 
up  to  4,000  freight  cars  per  day  are  automati¬ 
cally  switched  with  push-button  ease  and  speed. 

If  the  future  calls  for  atomic  power  for  locomo¬ 
tives,  you  can  be  assured  Union  Pacific  will  be 
one  of  the  first  railroads  to  employ  its 
use.  Already  a  fleet  of  gas  turbine  loco- 
motives  is  moving  freight  on  Union 
Pacific  tracks  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Pacific  Coast — the  first  railroad 
to  use  the  jet  power  principle.  As  progress 
moves  on,  Union  Pacific  moves  with  it. 


Yes,  the  way  to  run  a  railroad  is  to  "be  modem**! 
It*s  good  for  passengers,  it*s  good  for  shippers 
...and  it*s  good  for  stockholders! 


r  UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  ' 
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Good  Ad  Read 
No  Matter 
How  Lengthy 

Does  the  length  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  have  any  effect  on 
readership?  Not  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  Exchange 
has  found  that  good  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  read  no  matter  how 
long  it  is. 

Readership  studies  show  that 
the  Exchange’s  advertisements 
are  being  read  by  2%  to  3 
times  as  many  people  per  dollar 
of  ad  cost  as  the  average  of  all 
advertisements  of  %  page  or 
larger  in  the  same  publications 
—  despite  the  fact  that  Ex¬ 
change  copy  is  about  five  times 
as  long  as  the  average  advertise¬ 
ment. 

To  Spend  $300,000 

Keith  Funston,  president  of 
the  Exchange,  offered  this  in¬ 
formation  last  week  in  summing 
up  results  of  Exchange  adver¬ 
tising  in  1957.  He  also  disclosed 
that  the  Exchange  will  spend 
$600,000  in  the  first  half  of  1958 
for  its  national  educational  ad¬ 
vertising  program. 

Most  of  this  sum,  he  added, 
will  be  used  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  the  first  half,  three  ads 
in  585  daily  newspapers  will 
reach  some  46  million  homes. 
The  magazine  sections  of  167 
Sunday  newspapers  covering  34 
million  homes  will  carry  four 
Exchange  ads. 

In  the  magazine  field,  there 
will  be  two  one-page  ads  in  Life 
which  will  bring  Exchange  ad¬ 
vertising  to  5%  million  homes. 
Time,  New  Yorker,  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Rotarian,  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business,  Newsweek,  Har¬ 


pers  and  Atlantic  Monthly  will 
also  be  used. 

Program  Effective 

“Numerous  readership  sur¬ 
veys,”  Mr.  Funston  said,  “have 
shown  us  that  the  advertising 
approach  and  program  which 
we  developed  in  1956  have  been 
extremely  effective.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  is  one  of  the 
best  read  and  reactions  to  it 
continue  to  be  excellent. 

“We  intend  to  maintain  our 
program  during  1958  with  the 
same  objective  of  attracting  the 
widest  possible  readership  for 
our  story  about  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  and  risks  of  investment 
and  the  work  of  the  Exchange 
and  its  membership. 

“I  have  been  particularly  im¬ 
pressed,”  Mr.  Funston  said,  “by 
surveys  showing  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ideas  we  want  to  convey 
are  clearly  registering  upon 
readers:  Our  emphasis  on  con¬ 
sulting  a  member  firm,  and  the 
cautions  about  investing  which 
are  so  important  for  the  new 
investor  to  consider,  have  made 
especially  strong  impressions.” 

• 

Sales  Below  Record 

Chicago 

Net  sales  of  Miehle-Goss-Dex- 
ter,  Inc.  dropped  to  $63,915,758 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  ended  Oct. 
31.  This  was  about  $3,000,000 
below  the  previous  year’s  high 
figure.  Net  earnings  of  the 
printing  equipment  firm  were 
$4,247,869,  equal  to  $3.20  a 
share,  compared  with  $4,513,493 
equal  to  $3.40  a  share  in  the 
previous  year. 

• 

3  Papers  Join  AFA 

Three  newspapers  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  They  are:  Indiana¬ 
polis  (Ind.)  News  and  Star; 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
and  Journal,  and  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 


production  •  quality  •  flexibility  •  dependability 


Lindsey  Heads  BBDO 
Research  Department 

Robert  R.  Lindsey  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

He  succeeds  Ben  Gedalicia  in 
direct  charge  of  the  research 
department.  Mr.  Gedalicia  re¬ 
mains  in  overall  supervision  of 
BBDO  research  as  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  research  and  a 
member  of  the  agency  plans 
board. 

• 

ARF  Resumes  Magazine 
Study  Fund  Raising 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  has  decided  to  re¬ 
sume  active  solicitation  of  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  needed  to  launch 
the  proposed  Consumer  Maga¬ 
zine  Audience  Study  which  hit 
a  snag  last  fall  (E&P,  Nov.  16, 
page  22). 

To  date,  about  $370,000  has 
been  subscribed  toward  the 
$800,000  goal. 

• 

Fashion  Tour 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
The  Montgomery  Advertiser- 
Journal  will  sponsor  an  air  trip 
to  Europe  March  29-April  12 
featuring  visits  to  fashion 
houses  in  Rome,  London  and 
Paris.  Mrs.  Madera  Spencer, 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Advertiser,  will  escort  the  trip, 
the  first  of  its  kind  sponsored 
by  the  paper. 

Starch  Studies  Set 

Weekly  advertising  readership 
surveys  of  all  Metro  Sunday 
Comics  Network  and  Sunday, 
the  Newspaper’s  Own  Magazine 
ads  by  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff 
will  be  available  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  during  1958. 

• 

750,000  Color  Lines 

Montreal 
The  Gazette  announced  this 
week  that  it  carried  760,000  lines 
of  ROP  color  in  1957.  Figure 
was  based  on  Media  Records’ 
figures. 

35,353  Auto  Lines 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  recently  published 
a  special  auto  show  section  con¬ 
taining  a  total  of  35,353  lines 
of  advertising. 

• 

Joins  ‘Modem  Bride’ 

James  F.  Daly,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  merchandising  manager 
of  Parade  magazine,  has  been 
named  eastern  ad  representative 
for  Modem  Bride. 


Basic  Sales 
Effort  Urged 
On  Ad  Staff 

Chicago 

The  importance  of  basic  news¬ 
paper  sales  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  was  stressed  by  Chesser 
M.  Campbell,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  at  the  56th 
annual  sales  convention  of  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  spoke  at  a  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  approximately  500 
members  of  the  department  and 
guests  from  other  divisions  of 
the  company. 

Although  many  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  research  and  selling 
now  are  being  employed  by  the 
Tribune  advertising  sales  force, 
Mr.  Campbell  said,  the  basic 
principles  of  selling  can  not  be 
over-emphasized. 

Ways  in  which  these  princi¬ 
ples  will  be  applied  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  during  1958  were  discussed 
more  fully  by  Tribune  ad  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  guest  speakers. 

W.  C.  Kurz,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  outlined  an  accelerated 
program  designed  to  help  the 
newspaper  realize  its  growth 
potential  in  the  expanding  Chi¬ 
cago  market.  In  1957,  he  said, 
the  Tribune  led  its  nearest  Chi¬ 
cago  competitor  by  $47  million 
worth  of  advertising. 

The  role  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  appliance  selling  was 
explained  by  John  A.  Walker, 
Hotpoint  district  sales  manager. 

“Newspax)er  advertising  is  the 
foundation  of  selling  today’s 
mass  market,”  he  said.  “Chi- 
cagoland  appliance  dealers  to¬ 
day  know  the  value  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  support.” 

Vincent  Bliss,  president,  Earle 
Ludgin  advertising  agency, 
stressed  the  growing  need  for 
more  imaginative  advertising 
and  merchandising  services  from 
newspapers  to  their  customers. 
Mr.  Bliss  ranked  newspaper 
color  as  a  major  advance  ac¬ 
complished  by  ad  media  during 
the  past  10  years. 


Retail  Mgr.  Named 

Los  Angeles 
Tom  Milton,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Mirror  News,  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Louis  Ein¬ 
stein,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Milton 
came  to  the  Mirror  News  in  1949 
as  a  classified  salesman  after 
service  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Glendale  News- 
Press. 
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articles,  newspaper  editorials, 
public  documents  and  opinions 
of  leading  commentators  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  material 
will  be  linked  by  a  running  com- 


News  Background 
In  New  Paper  Books 

“The  Challenge  of  the  Sput- 


Toronto  Star 
Sale  Plan  Is 
Up  to  Court 

Toronto  after  a  major  news  event,  Head- 

Legal  action  has  been  begun  line  Publications  will  be  more  niks,”  ($1.50  a  copy) 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Joseph  E.  c;:  ^  ^ 

Atkinson  Estate  to  purchase  the  or  magazine  journalism.  Double-  Times. 

Toronto  Daily  Star  and  Star  day  &  Co.  said.  Public 

Weekly.  A  company  is  to  be  in-  Each  Headline  Publication  and  E 
corporated  by  Joseph  S.  Atkin-  will  be  edited  by  an  expert  in  ^ited 
son,  president  of  the  Atkinson  his  neid  and  wiii  contain  original  rwiwin  l,.  uaie  j  r.  i 
Charitable  Foundation,  and  Ruth  material,  plus  current  magazine  Washington  bureau. 


niks”  is  the  first  of  a  new  series 

of  paperbound  volumes  to  be  mentary  supplied  by  the  book’s  lege  has  been  awarded  a  $1,000 
known  as  Doubleday  Headline  editor.  grant-in-aid  by  the  Education 

Publications.  Designed  to  ap-  Editors  From  N.  Y.  Times  Committee  of  the  Associated 
pear  within  six  to  eight  weeks  Richard  Witkin,  editor  of  Business  Publications.  This  is 

‘The  Challenge  of  the  Sput-  the  first  in  a  series  of  grants  to 

_  _  _  I-  -.r.,  is  sn  be  given  schools  of  journalism 

comprehensive  than  newspaper  aviation  editor  of  the  New  York  for  use  in  extending  their  teach- 

“  “■  ~  :ond  Headline  ing  of  business  paper  publishing. 

be  “Inflation  The  grants  will  be  limited  to 

which  will  be  those  schools  which  are  associate 

d  Mooney  and  members  of  ABP  and  which 

president  of  the  Atkinson  his  field  and  will  contain  original  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.  of  the  Times  satisfy  committee  requirements 
■  ~  ■  ■  -  -  •  ....  .  ,  .  .  ,  ygg  funds. 


Atkinson  Hindmarsh,  son  and 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
paper. 

Other  directors  of  the  Atkin¬ 
son  Charitable  Foundation  who 
will  be  active  in  the  company 
are  William  J.  Campbell,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Beland  Honder- 
ich,  editor-in-chief,  and  Burnett 
M.  Thall,  engineering  director. 

Harry  A.  Hindmarsh,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  J.  E.  Atkinson, 
and  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
paper,  will  also  be  a  member  of 
the  company  being  formed. 

Provisions  have  also  been  made 
to  permit  employee  participation 
in  ownership. 


WRAP  UP 
THIS  NORTHERN 

ILLINOIS  MARKET 


Formula  Searcli 
Trustees  said  they  have  been 
endeavoring  for  several  months 
to  find  a  formula  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  paper  that  would 
carry  out  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  late  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
also  enable  employees  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  future  ownership  of 
the  Star  and  Star  Weekly. 

The  income  derived  by  the 
trustees  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  will  enable  the  Atkin¬ 
son  Charitable  Foundation  to 
progressively  expand  the  chari¬ 
table  objects  of  the  Foundation. 

Approval  Sought 
Approval  for  the  sale  is  being 
sought  through  the  Ontario  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  paper  must 
be  sold  under  the  Ontario  Chari¬ 
table  Gifts  Act,  which  prescribes 
that  no  foundation  may  own 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  any 
one  business.  At  present  the 
Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation 
owns  all  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star,  the  Star  Weekly,  and  vari¬ 
ous  realty  companies  connected 
with  the  newspapers. 

At  least  six  previous  offers  to 
buy  the  Star  are  known  to  have 
been  turned  down  by  the  trus¬ 
tees.  Star  directors  in  1956 
acknowledged  an  offer  from  In¬ 
dustrialist  E.  P.  Taylor  and  said 
there  had  been  six  offers  in  all. 

Published  reports  then  said 
the  offers  had  ranged  up  to  $23,- 
900,000  but  there  was  no  con¬ 
firmation. 


BUY  THE  COPLEY  BIG  3 
SAVINGS  PACKAGE 


AURORA  BEACON -NEWS 
ELGIN  COURIER. NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


In  one  economical  package,  the  COPLEY  Big  3  Newspapers 
offer  you  dominant  coverage  of  Illinois'  number-one 
market,  outside  Chicago.  And  when  yon  buy  all  3  of  the  Big  3, 
you  save  9V2C  a  line — or  17%. 


Separate  Line  Rates: 
Aurora  Beacon-News. 
Elgin  Courier-News  ... 
Joliet  Herald-News  ... 


Thrifty  All-3  Rote . 46'Ac 

BUY  ALL  3  AND  SAVE . 9V<ic  A  LINE! 


'The  Ring  of  Truth' 


W ■  NEWSPARERS  is  "Hometown"  Nowspepors  covering 
Springfield,  Illinois—  Northern  Illinois—  Orootor  Los  Angolos  — and  Son  Diogo,  Californio.. 
Sorvod  by  tho  COPLEY  Washington  Buroau  and  tho  COPLEY  Nows  Sorvico. 
REPRESENTED  NAT10NAUY  BY  WEST-HOUIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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‘Lone  Editor’  Reflects 
On  End  of  Rival  Paper 

By  Herman  S.  Reifsnyder 
Managing  Editor,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 


“help”  problem  faced  by  so  try  to  give  them  more  coverage, 
many  newspapers,  so  we  weren’t  more  of  what  they  ask  for  in  a 
in  a  position  to  do  any  hiring,  newspaper  and  above  all  the 
Naturally  we  were  fortunate  best  service  we  can. 
enough  to  take  the  editor  of  the  Naturally  our  advertising  col- 
now  defunct  opposition  Tribune,  umns,  our  classified  columns, 
And  we  therefore  had  the  prob-  our  photographic  coverage  will 
lem  of  trying  to  place  the  other  necessarily  be  increased,  and 
staff  members,  including  the  most  fortunately  these  increases 
composing  room  and  other  em-  come  at  a  time  when  the  Mirror 


Altoona,  Pa. 

When  an  editor  looks  back 
over  46  years  of  continuous 
service  with  one  newspaper  he 
naturally  thinks  of  many  things. 
When  his  anniversary  date  al¬ 
most  coincides  with  the  closing 
down  of  a  companion  newspaper 
that  had  a  service  record  of  102 
years  he  cannot  feel  any  emo¬ 
tion  except  one  of  sadness. 

Forty-six  years  ago  there 
were  four  husky  young  news¬ 
papers  competing  for  the  read¬ 
ers’  interest  in  a  growing  city 
of  about  40,000  people.  Today  as 
the  editor  of  the  surviving 
paper,  one  must  wonder  at  times 
about  the  change  in  our  econo¬ 
my  that  had  brought  about  the 
death  of  our  three  competitors 
of  former  years. 

They  have  been  manned  by 
able  staffs,  they  have  served 
their  fellowmen  and  their  com¬ 
munity,  state  and  nation.  They 
have  each  in  their  time  enjoyed 
a  fair  share  of  the  public  sup¬ 
port.  Why  then  must  three  die 
and  only  one  live? 

Changing  Customs 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  not 
a  simple  one.  Some  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  answer  with  one  word 


(Note:  The  morning  Altoona 
Tribune  went  out  of  business 
suddenly,  just  as  the  old  year 
1957  faded.  E&P  asked  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  remaining  paper  what 
new  problems  he  faces  in  a  one- 
newspaper  city.) 

from  all  over  the  world  and  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  seem  to  be  a 
must  even  with  the  weekly  press. 
It  seems  to  us  that  perhaps 
some  papers  have  gone  a  little 
too  far  astray  in  their  search  for 
news  and  yielded  too  many  pre¬ 
cious  inches  to  columnists  who 
do  not  write  or  speak  the  local 
language. 

How  does  one  feel  when  one’s 
neighbor  dies?  Sad  of  course, 
a  little  perplexed  and  somewhat 
lonely,  and  extremely  thankful 
to  those  others  about  him  who 
have  helped  to  steer  an  even 
course  through  troubled  waters 
and  to  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  and  chartered  a  safer 
course  through  the  hazards  of 
life  by  setting  forth  policies  and 
setting  aside  some  money  so 
that  some  newspapers  like  stout 
ships  might  weather  some 
stormy  weather. 

Heavy  Responsibility 


ployees  into  jobs.  Not  that  we 
sought  the  assignment  but  our 
telephone  calls  from  throughout 
the  state,  up  in  New  York  state, 
in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  were 
numerous  and  perhaps  we  did 
accomplish  something  worth 
while  in  the  assignments. 

And  still  the  letters  pour  in 
from  newspaper  friends  in  many 
areas  asking  for  “help”.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  have  placed  100 
in  newspaper  jobs,  particularly 
the  editorial  room. 

“How  about  features?”  you 
ask.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time 
we  asked  or  now  know  actually 
just  what,  and  how  many,  fea¬ 
tures  the  folded  paper  used. 
Maybe  we  were  too  busy  to  fully 
check  before,  but  now  we  know, 
because  every  supplier,  every 
writer,  every  correspondent  it 
seems,  has  been  on  our  wire  or 
has  sent  us  some  mail.  We  can 
cheerfully  “pick  up”  the  con¬ 
tracts,  so  now  we  face  an  even 
greater  problem,  “where’ll  we 
put  them?”,  in  case  our  readers 
give  us  an  ultimatum.  We  like 
our  own  features  and  perhaps 
most  of  our  readers  do  too. 
We’re  not  opposed  to  change,  or 
to  growth. 

A  Circulation  Splurge 


is  adopting  the  11-em  column 
page  of  eight  columns,  instead 
of  12-ems,  along  with  teletype¬ 
setter  work  for  the  first  time, 
press  changes  and  other  en¬ 
largements  including  the  re¬ 
placement  of  type  setting  ma¬ 
chines. 

24-Hour  Vigilance  ( 

Our  city  editor,  who  is  in  his 
38th  year  of  service  with  our 
newspaper,  fully  realizes  that 
his  responsibilities  were  ex¬ 
panded  with  the  passing  of  the 
moming-side  opposition  news¬ 
paper. 

“We  always  have  maintained 
24-hour  vigilance  in  our  news 
coverage,”  the  city  editor 
pointed  out.  “However,  the  end 
of  The  Tribune  gave  greater 
emphasis  to  our  watchword: 
“Our  travels  are  never  ended; 
our  work  is  never  done,  our  day 
is  never  over.” 

“We  hired  four  ‘stringers’  for 
the  off -hours  when  we  are  not 
at  the  office.  Their  job  is  to  call 
us  at  all  hours  if  they  learn  of 
important  news  breaks.  We  cau¬ 
tioned  our  full-time  staff  mem¬ 
bers  that  they  had  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  new  setup 
and  that  they  would  be  subject 
to  emergency  call  to  duty,  more 


— “Management”.  This  is  one  of 
the  obvious  answers  but  it  is  not 
a  complete  answer.  Forty  years 
ago,  morning  newspapers  in  this 
area  held  a  definite  circulation 
and  advertising  edge  over  their 
evening  competitors.  Today  this 
situation  is  reversed  not  only  in 
our  city  but  in  most  of  those 
which  surround  us. 

Forty  years  ago  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  our  news  was  local  in 
character.  Today  news  pours  in 


“Do  any  special  problems 
arise  or  a  new  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  develop?”  is  of  course  a 
most  natural  question  asked  of 
the  editor,  who  becomes  a  lone 
editor,  as  it  were,  when  the  last 
of  the  competition  silently  folds 
up  and  passes  away. 

Let’s  say  the  problems  are  as 
many  as  they  are  varied.  And 
there’s  a  responsibility,  too,  a 
heavy  one.  Fortunate’y,  we  at 
the  Mirror  haven’t  had  the 
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Mirror  readers  express,  as  we 
do,  our  regrets  at  the  passing 
of  a  paper  in  the  morning  field. 
Many  of  our  subscribers  were 
two-paper  families.  What  few 
weren’t  now  are  afternoon  paper 
subscribers,  so  you  see  our  cir¬ 
culation  department  likewise 
faces  new  problems  and  what 
one  might  call  a  splurge.  Never 
in  the  Mirror’s  84-year  history 
has  there  ever  been  a  circula¬ 
tion  campaign,  a  promotion 
drive  nor  an  effort  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  to  boost  the  reading  popu¬ 
lation  or  the  circulation.  It  just 
seemed  to  grow. 

Forty-six  years  ago  when  this 
new  managing  editor  tripped 
into  the  Mirror  office  for  a  first 
job  he  found  four  papers,  tw'O 
morning  and  two  afternoon, 
flourishing,  with  the  Mirror  per¬ 
haps  the  smallest.  Two  years 
later  it  was  the  sole  afternoon 
paper.  In  1920  the  morning 
papers  became  only  one.  Now 
only  the  Mirror  remains. 

Sure  there  are  problems  for 
an  “only”  newspaper  in  a  city 
of  77,000  and  a  trading  zone  of 
145,000  people.  We’re  going  to 


so  now  than  in  the  past. 

“We  strengthened  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  our  coroner  and  po¬ 
lice  officials  and  told  them  that 
we  are  mindful  of  new  and 
greater  responsibilities  to  keep 
our  readers  informed.  Above  all, 
we  realize  the  fact  that  while 
we  are  without  local  opposition, 
we  still  have  our  obligations  to 
our  readers  to  bring  to  them  the 
news  when  it  is  news,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  city  editor. 

An  editor  like  any  other  man 
stands  humbly  before  his  God 
and  his  public  wondering  what 
the  next  day  shall  bring  forth 
and  hoping  that  he  can  and  will 
do  his  best  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands. 


Broun  in  Bronze 

Clevf.und 

Lou  Darvas,  sports  artist  of 
the  Cleveland  Presft,  has  de¬ 
signed  and  sculptured  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  Heywood  Broun, 
which  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze  and 
presented  to  16  first-place  win¬ 
ners  of  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  awards  in  Cleveland  on 
Feb.  18. 
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The  answer 


The  result . . . 


LOOK 


the  e.vntm^'  stor  y  of  people  . . . 


what  tliey  do,  what  they  feel,  wliat  they  want, 


what  they  think  .  .  .  an  ever-chanjrinjr  story 


told  with  warmth,  understandinjr  and  wondei 


read  by  mure  tliaii  2  }.8IHI.(MKI  peuplt 


[//  kl/ 


THE  SUN-TIMES 


This  custom-built,  electrically  controlled 
conveyor  system  delivers  pre-counted 
and  tied  bundles  of  papers  directly  into 
trucks  at  lower-level  loading  dock.  The 
dispatcher  at  the  desk  directs  the  flow  of 
papers  by  push-button,  to  speed  loading 
and  delivery. 


These  new  high-speed  presses  offer  the 
greatest  possible  flexibility  in  full-color 
printing  throughout  the  paper.  They 
are  the  only  newspaper  presses  in  Chi¬ 
cago  capable  of  this  versatility.  They 
can  produce  52,000  128-page  nows- 
paiM-rs  an  hour. 
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This  weekend,  Chicago  witnessed  the  dedication  of  the 
Sun-Times’  new  home  at  Sun-Times  Plaza  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Chicago  River.  Working  in  the  world’s  most  efficient 
newspaper  plant,  the  Sun-Times  staff  can  better  seiwe  its 
growing  numter  of  readei’s  and  advertisei's. 


CHICAGO’S  MODERN  NEWSPAPER! 


This  is  a  section  of  the  new  Sun-Times  electronically 
controlled  tube  system,  which  is  dialed  to  deliver 
messages  anywhere  in  the  plant  in  split  seconds. 
Developed  in  West  Germany,  the  system  is  the 
most  efficient  equipment  of  its  type  in  the  world. 


Shown  here  is  the 
Sun-Times’  ingen¬ 
ious  new  Letter- 
fax,  a  newly  devel¬ 
oped  electric  eye 
device  for  super¬ 
fast  transmission 
of  last-minute  city 
news  to  the  paper. 


'  because  we  are  completely  established  in  our  new  modern  plant  .  .  .  which  is  dedicated  to  the  faster  and 
r  coverage  of  the  news  for  our  readers,  and  the  better  presentation  of  selling  messages  for  our  advertisers. 
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news 


The  (•lieniii«e  silhouette  is  a 
major  style  tren<l  in  young  girls' 
wear  this  eoniing  spring,  aeeonling 
to  WOMEN'S  WEAK  UAll.Y's 
forecast  of  spring  fashions  for  i 
children.  Analysis  of  style  trends 
for  youngsters  is  currently  being 
distributed  to  more  than  3.0(K) 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors  i 
and  railio  stations  throughout  the 
country  by  Fairchild's  publicity 
ilepartment. 

Frank  Engle,  Fairchild  News 
Service  New  Aork  staff,  returns  to¬ 
day  fro'in  a  ten  day  visit  to  Miami 
Keach  where  he  reported  the  con¬ 
vention  of  National  Coat  and  Suit 
Recovery  Board,  as  well  as  handled 
other  special  assignments  for  Fair- 
child  papers.  i 

Tru<ly  Prokop.  on  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau  staff  specializing  in 
WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  news, 
has  been  appointed  to  board  of 
directors  of  the  Fashion  Group 
of  Philadelphia.  She  is  in  charge 
of  programming. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Hammett,  of 
WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAlLY’s  Fab¬ 
ric  Department,  starts  Feb.  9  on 
her  annual  three-week  tour  in  be¬ 
half  of  Fabrics  at  Retail  mer-  j 
chandising.  Mrs.  Hammett  will  j 
visit  stores  in  and  around  major 
cities  in  North  Carolina,  Florida. 
Louisiana,  Kansas,  Michigan.  Ejn-  | 
phasis  is  on  southern  areas  because  , 
of  their  influence  on  fabric  mer¬ 
chandising  in  all  cities  next  sum- 


Horace  Therien  has  been  re¬ 
elected  head  of  the  Newspaper 
(Yaftsmen  of  New  Aork.  This  or- 
ganiz.ation  comprises  the  mechani¬ 
cal  staff  of  newspapers  in  New 
Aork  City,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  improve  printing  pro<luction 
methods. 

Two  ELECTRONIC  NEW  S  staf¬ 
fers,  Jerome  Frank  of  N.  A’.  Office  ] 
and  Stuart  Hanger  of  Detroit  Of-  i 
fice,  visitetl  AC  Spark  Plug  in  ! 
Milwaukee,  a  division  of  General  : 
Motors  (Yrp..  to  examine  the  in¬ 
ertial  guidance  system  that  has  i 
just  been  put  into  production  by 
AC.  ! 

mmmmm  j 

Harry  Riemer,  DAILY  NEWS  ! 
RECORD  tslitor.  and  Walter  Ray-  j 
mond.  editor  of  MEN'.S  W'EAR 
Magazine,  are  scheduled  to  be 
among  the  speakers  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  .\ssn.  of 
Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers  and 
Men’s  -Apparel  Club  of  Virginia. 
Feb.  2-4,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Rich- 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pubfiihar,  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 


Motion  Picture 
Etiitor  Appointeti 

Ltl.S  ANGELKt 
Philip  K.  Scheuer,  for  22 
years  drama  reporter  with  the 
Lox  Angeled  Timex,  has  been 
appointed  motion  picture  editor 
He  came  to  the  Times  in  1927 
as  drama  assistant.  Previously 
he  had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Pnterxon  (N.  J.)  Evening  Neu'x, 
Cecil  Smith,  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  since  1947,  has 
been  named  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  and  television  columnist. 
Prior  to  his  Times  connection 
he  had  been  a  radio  writer  both 
free  lance  and  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

• 

Civic  Chairman 

Gau:sbiirg,  Ill. 
Charles  M.  Morrow,  editor  of 
the  Galesburg  Register-Mail, 
has  been  selected  as  an  “All- 
American  Day”  co-chairman  in 
charge  of  the  city-wide  celebra¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  Jan.  30. 
Galesburg  has  been  named  an 
“All-American  City”  by  Look 
.Magazine  and  the  National 
Municipal  League. 

JAME.S  H.  Hale  —  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Henderson  (Texas) 
Daily  News,  succeeding  C.  H. 
Page,  retired,  Mr.  Hale  has  been 
publishing  the  weekly  Tyler 
County  Booster  at  Woodville, 
Texas.  He  is  a  foimer  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lufkin  (Texas) 
Daily  Neivs. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Houska.  formerly  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune  copy  desk — to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

*'  ♦  * 

Frank  KrE.sT,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  Copley  Press 
— to  press  aide  to  Congressman 
Pat  Hillings  of  Arcadia,  Calif. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Arthur  Brooks  and  Robert 
Pratt — to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

♦  *  * 

William  Clark,  ’58  graduate 
of  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism — to  reporter  for 
the  Lexington.  (Ky.)  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Harry  F.  Reutlinger.  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American — new  president 
of  Chicago  Press  Club. 

*  *  « 

Warren  Morrei,l,  editor  of 
the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily 
.Journal  since  1946  —  resigned. 
His  plans  were  not  announced. 
F.  L.  Ingvalson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  past  nine  years 
1(»  executive  editor.  Jim  Kueiin, 
wire  editor  for  four  years — to 
city  editor.  Ed  Niciejewski — 
to  the  wire  editor  slot. 


personal 

For  Scholarship  [ 

Robert  U.  Brown,  pi  sident 
of  the  Inter  American  Pi.  ss  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc., 
has  announced  receipt  of  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  $2,500  from  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  It 
will  be  used  to  establish  a  schol- 
Press  Association  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Scholarship.” 

Young  *  * 

Lowell  Madsen — to  the  dis- 
Fred  Young,  sports  editor  of  play  advertising  department  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily  ^ 
I’antagraph  for  35  years — re-  Sentinel. 
tired  as  sports  editor  emeritus.  *  ♦  » 

He  will  continue  writing  his  John  E.  Weiler,  from  adver- 
daily  column  and  covering  local  tising,  composing  and  editorial 
and  national  sports  events.  New  work  —  to  circulation  manager 
sports  editor  is  Jame.s  Barn-  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
HART,  assistant  sports  editor  Chronicle. 
since  Augrust,  ’54.  ♦  *  * 

*  •  *  Domenic  E.  Didoardo — pro- 

Ch  ARLES  D.  STORiai,  news  edi-  moted  to  retail  advertising  man- 

tor  of  the  Pierre  (S.  D.)  Capi-  ager  of  the  I*lain field  (N.  J.) 
tal  Journal  for  the  past  three  Courier-News.  Victor  R.  Vance 
years — to  the  news  staff  of  the  —  appointed  national  adver- 
.Mbany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  tising  manager,  a  new  post. 
News.  m  *  * 

*  *  *  Jacob  J.  Kalter,  veteran  po- 

Don  Barton,  sports  editor  of  Htical  reporter  for  the  Union 

the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  for  city  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch— 
the  past  two  years — to  sports  ^  “newspaperman  of  the  year” 
publicity  director  at  the  Univer-  citation  from  the  New  Jersey 
sity  of  South  Carolina.  He  is  Legislature, 
succeeded  by  Charles  H.  Gray.  *  «  * 

«  «  * 

Harry  S.  Milligan,  general  Horace  Hikid  hi.  with  the 
manager  of  the  .Middletown  ^jmes  21  years  —  to  as.sociate 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Record— the  Dis-  “f  the  editorial  pages, 

tinguished  Service  Award  of  *  ♦  * 

the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com-  Bill  Wimitten,  editor  of  the 

Iredell  News,  a  Statesville,  N.  C., 

*  •  weekly  —  to  news  director  of 

NSON,  former  busi-  WSIC,  Statesville, 
of  the  Cincinnati  »  ♦  * 

-now  in  the  Colum-  Burnel  Lydell,  formerly 
)f  Scripps-Howard  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 

(not  UP  bureau  as  gun — to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
e  recently.)  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

lUR  J.  Light — re- 

riety  editor  of  the  Charles  D.  Cole,  with  the 
>hio)  Times-Star  to  7’o/cdo  (Ohio)  Blade  for  six 
or  the  Cincinnati  “  to  assistant  business 

)  manager. 

*  *  *  *  * 

IRADLEY,  executive  Esther  Mary  Brannen. 
Chattanooga  (Ala.)  foimerly  with  the  San  Luk 
?d  chairman  of  the  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib- 
Lssociation  of  the  une — to  women’s  editor,  Santa 
ress.  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

VIAN — to  news  e<li-  o.  w  ^  i,. 

ity  (N.  M.)  Pre.ss.  .H-  Smith  Johnson,  formerl 

.  *  with  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 

isoN-to  the  society  Uniteil  Press 

of  the  Waterbury 
ublican  and  Ameri-  •^•'ws. 

ng  Martha  .‘^wect-  *  ♦  ♦ 

il.  Norbert  B.  Chud,  eilili.r  ami 

'  *  *  general  manager  of.  the  Ottawa 

1  Ryan,  iK>lice  and  County  (Ohio)  Exponent  —  to 
rter  for  the  Middle-  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Press — retired.  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  Dailv  Newf. 
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James  Johnson,  former  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post — now  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  bureau  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  (not  UP  bureau  as 
reported  here  recently.) 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Light — re¬ 
signed  as  society  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  to 
he  hoste.ss  for  the  Cincinnati 
Country  Club. 

♦  •  • 

Norman  Bradley,  executive 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Ala.) 
Times — elected  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Association  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

*  *  « 

Abe  Perhman — to  news  e<li- 
tor,  Sihwr  City  (N.  M.)  Press. 

*  *  « 

Cora  Adamson — to  the  society 
department  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  succeeding  Martha  .Sweet- 
SEK  resignevl. 

♦  ♦  * 

.\.  Benton  Ryan,  indice  and 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Middle- 
town  (Con.)  Press — retired. 


r 


mention 


NEW  DUTIES  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (III.)  Daily  Pantagraph  are 
taken  by  Carl  Nierstheimar.  He 
will  work  on  accounts  outside  the 
Pantagraph's  home  circulation 
area. 

Andrew  H.  Khinoy  and 
Horace  W.  Yerger  Jr.,  news 
editors,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  —  promoted  to  assistant 
managing  editors. 

«  *  « 

J.  Albert  Massicotte,  with 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Matin  for 
21  years — to  executive  assistant 
to  Chairman  J.  M.  Savignac  of 
the  civic  administration, 
a  *  a 

Robert  S^urgiss,  former 
newspaperman  —  f rom  M  ideast 
Public  Relations  manager,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to 
Southwest  manager,  Dallas, 
a  a  a 

Bob  Voelker — to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  as  reporter.  Robert  Gra- 
JEDA,  copyboy  —  to  the  sports 
staff  as  darkroom  and  sports 
man,  replacing  Bob  Reyes — now 
in  the  Army.  Bob  Guidry — to 
the  sports  staff  after  return 
from  the  Navy,  He  was  a  former 
copyboy.  WALT  SwiTZER,  on  the 
sports  staff  for  three  years — re¬ 
signed.  Jim  Nelson,  formerly 
on  the  Wic/ti(o  (Kas.)  Eagle — 
to  the  Times  staff  as  general  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer. 

a  a  a 

Sally  Evans,  former  Cincin- 
^ti  (Ohio)  Post  copygirl  and 
later  a  library  assistant — to  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  so¬ 
ciety  department. 

a  a  a 

John  Averill — from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  at  Sacra- 
jnento,  Calif.,  to  the  Washington 
bureau. 


Press  Represented 
On  Ship’s  Cruise 

Several  newsmen  made  the 
voyage  on  the  American  Ex¬ 
port  liner  Independence  Jan.  17 
from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  ship  was  the  first  American- 
flag  luxury  liner  to  make  a 
Mediterranean  cruise  from  a 
Southern  port  when  she  sailed 
from  Norfolk  the  next  day.  The 
22-day  Sunlane  Cruise  is  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  Tangier,  Na¬ 
ples,  Genoa,  Barcelona  and 
Algeciras. 

The  newspaper  party  board¬ 
ing  the  ship  in  New  York  in¬ 
cluded:  Myron  Glaser,  manager 
of  the  resort  and  travel  depart¬ 
ment,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News;  Joseph  R.  Bobbitt  Jr., 
city  editor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  ViV- 
ginian-Pilot;  John  A.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  managing  editor,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State;  Miss  Miriam  Ot- 
tenberg,  acting  travel  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star;  David  Murray,  reporter, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server;  Charles  Reilly,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star; 
Alexander  Henderson,  travel 
editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald;  Paul  Show¬ 
ers,  assistant  travel  editor.  New 
York  Times;  William  Wing,  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  R.  M.  Lambe, 
vicepresident.  Station  WTAR, 
Norfolk;  Joseph  Foulkes,  Sta¬ 
tion  WTAR,  Norfolk,  and  Mrs. 
Foulkes,  Station  WAVY,  Nor¬ 
folk.  Most  of  the  newsmen  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives. 
Allison  Graham,  manager  of 
public  relations,  American  Ex¬ 
port  Lines,  and  Gorton  T.  H. 
Wilbur  of  his  staff  accompanied 
the  press  party  on  the  cruise. 
«  *  * 

Gene  Byer,  who  switched 
from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journal  to 
the  advertising  department  last 
year — now  advertising  director 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Kas.)  Kan¬ 
san,  also  a  Stauffer  publication. 
He  began  his  career  on  the 
Emporia  Gazette. 

*  •  • 

A.  James  Cortese — succeeds 
Everett  Amis  as  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  Mr.  Amis  has 
joined  the  Advance  Machine  Co. 
Mr.  Cortese,  a  graduate  of 

Louisiana  State  University, 

1940,  has  been  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal 
since  1949.  New  assistant  is 
John  Knott,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk.  Ruth  Jacquemine — 
named  food  editor. 


Clark  in  Gov’t  Job 

Washington 

Robert  E.  Clark  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  staff  of  the  congressional 
and  public  affairs  office  of  the 
General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion.  A  journalism  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  he 
served  in  the  Detroit  bureau  of 
International  News  Service  from 
1948  to  1950,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  has  covered  the  White 
House  for  INS  for  five  years. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Naughton  —  from  news 
director  at  KCCO,  Lawton, 
Okla.,  to  night  editor  of  the  AP 
at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  replacing  Larry 
Friedman  —  to  the  Cleveland 
bureau. 

*  *  « 

Mark  Hansen,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  copyreader  —  president  of 
the  Denver  Newspaper  Guild. 

m  *  * 

Ken  Pearce,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  general 
assignment  reporter  —  to  city 
hall  reporter  replacing  J.  Bob 
Lucas — to  similar  job  with  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Larry  D.  Carpenter — to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Defiance 
( Ohio )  Crescent-News. 


AppoiHtments  Made 
On  Worcester  Papers 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Publisher  Howard  M.  Booth 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram, 
Evening  Gazette,  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  has  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  G.  Wein- 
rich  as  Production  Manager; 
William  F.  Madden,  composing 
room  superintendent;  Alfred  S. 
Arnold,  administrative  assistant 
to  the'  general  manager;  and 
Andrew  T.  Ringoen,  personnel 
director.  Mr.  Ringoen  continues 
as  purchasing  agent. 

*  «  « 

R.  N.  Schoonover  —  elected 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State-Record 
Co.,  the  State  Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  and  S.  and  R.  Building 
Inc.  He  continues  as  business 
manager  of  the  State  and 
Record. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Me  Intyre,  formerly 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  News — to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

«  *  « 

Vic  Runtz,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Charlottetown 
(P.  E.  I.)  Guardian  since  1948 
— to  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


In  TVA's 
25th 

anniversary 
year  .  .  . 


. . .  TVA’s  example  of  unified  development  of  a  region’s 
resources  is  being  copied  in  20  projects  throughout  the 
free  world,  draws  2,C)00  foreign  visitors  who  study  TVA 
each  year. 

. . .  TVA  in  the  past  25  years  has  strengthened  a  region, 
has  benefited  the  entire  nation,  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  national  defense. 

. . .  TVA’s  power  program  has  been  self-supporting,  and 
is  46%  ahead  of  schedule  in  repayments  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  TVA’s  remark¬ 
able  25-year  record  of  efficiency  and  vision — a  bright 
example  of  democracy  in  action. 


•  Write  us  for  special 
material  on  TVA’s  25th 
anniversary,  which  takes 
place  May  18,  1958. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

ChaMdoooq  .  2  Tenncjsee 
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Personals 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


Larry  Barrett,  formerly  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
— rejoined  the  paper  on  the  city 
staff  following  return  from  the 
anned  forces. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Beban,  reporter  for 
the  Broken  Bow  (Neb.)  Cutter 
County  Chief — promoted  to  news 
editor,  succeeding  Dan  Lutz 
who  will  become  assistant  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  Department  of 
Information. 

*  *  « 

Barbara  Sharp,  copy  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal — 
named  “Outstanding  Nebras¬ 
kan”  by  the  Daily  Nebraskan, 
student  newspaper. 

«  *  « 

Jame:s  Duggan,  church  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Sunday 
Journal  and  Star — resigned  to 
join  a  Lincoln  law  firm. 

*  *  * 

Jan  Burns,  reporter  for  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal — to  head 
librarian  for  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co. 


J-Encoiiragement 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Three  Indiana  University 
journalism  students  who  have 
already  tried  their  hand  as  re¬ 
porters  for  newspapers  have 
been  awarded  scholarships  by 
James  DeLaurier,  publisher  of 
the  Hammond  Times.  The  award 
was  divided  between  Barbara 
Watt,  Wayne  Armentrout,  and 
Judy  Williams. 

*  *  « 

Graham  Sudbury  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
CommerciaJ,  Appeal  —  to  the 
Brooks-Pollard  Co.,  advertising 
agency.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

«  ♦  * 

Kirk  Boyd,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Tribune,  and  John  Jaqua,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal — to  the 
city  staff  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Morning  Democrat. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Fern  Davis,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus — 
three-month  leave  of  absence. 
Lois  Schrage  —  acting  society 
editor.  Mary  Riley,  city  staff — 
resigned  to  teach  at  Brookfield, 
Ill. 

*  «  « 

Robert  Joose  —  to  assistant 
circulation  director  of  Fairchild 
Publications,  Inc. 


For  more  than  1  year  now  Broward  County  and  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  have  led  all  btit  S  of  67  Florida  counties  in  food  sales, 
(over  $75,000,000).  It’s  still  steadily  moving  out  farther 
ahead  of  63  other  counties  (including  Orange,  Palm  Beach, 
Polk)  .  .  .  and,  we  claim  and  include  only  Broward,  our 
own  home  county  to  earn  that  distinction. 

It  follows  that  this  should  bo  so  .  .  .  bocauso 
Populotioo  incroased  119%  lo  5  yoars 
Buying  loeonio  Incroosod  210%  la  S  yoars 
Total  rotall  salos  Incroasod  180%  la  5  yoars 

And  .  .  .  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  circulation  has  kept 
pace  with  a  125%  increase  in  circulation.  Broward  County 
residents  prefer  the  News,  their  own  home  paper.  Smart 
advertisers  do  too  and  get  over  80%  coverage  of  all  Broward 
County  buying.  Buy  the  fourth  largest  food  market  in 
Florida  with  only  one  newspaper  the  .  .  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News 

Ft.  Laodordolo,  Fla. 

National  Repreaentative :  Burke  Kuipers  &  Uahoney,  Ine. 


A.  Vernon  Davis,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Morning  Herald  —  named  “out¬ 
standing  young  man  of  1957” 
by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

e  a  * 

Major  Paul  Kelly,  former 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  staff  re¬ 
porter,  now  a  public  information 
officer  for  the  Army  —  to  the 
Military  District  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

a  a  « 

Marlowe  Branagan,  foi-mer 
sports  columnist  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  —  named 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Poi'tland  Beaver  Baseball 
Club. 

a  a  a 

Tom  Baird,  formerly  news 
editor,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
Star  and  a  former  state  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
—  advertising  manager,  Ojai 
(Calif.)  The  Ojai. 

a  a  a 

William  Markle,  formerly 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Press,  new  reporter  f  or  the 
Illinois  State  Journal,  Spring- 
field. 

*  4t  * 


5  IPI  Board  I 

Places  Open  t 

Zurich 

Nominations  for  five  places  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  In-  ; 
temational  Press  Institute  are  i 
being  received  by  E.  J.  B.  Rose,  ^ 
IPI  director. 

The  election  will  take  place 
at  the  Seventh  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  April  15-17,  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
the  IPI  Assembly  has  convened 
outside  of  Europe. 

The  meeting  immediately  pre-  ^ 
cedes  the  annual  convention  of  A 
the  American  Society  of  News-  ” 
paper  Editors.  There  will  be  one  I 
joint  session  of  the  groups. 

Nominations  for  Executive 
Board  posts  must  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  five  members. 
Those  who  retire  by  rotation 
but  may  stand  for  re-election 
are:  John  P.  Harris,  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kas.)  News-Herald;  Maar¬ 
ten  Rooij,  Nieuwe  Rotterdamse 
Courant;  Robert  Salmon, 
France-Soir;  Urs  Schwarz,  Neue 
Zuercher  Zeitung;  and  Kasturi 
Srinivasan,  The  Hindu. 

•  *  * 


Donald  E.  Knowles,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  —  to  manager.  Station 
WPOR,  Portland,  Me. 

a  a  * 

Kenneth  Siner  Jr.,  United 
Press  staffer  at  Edinburg,  Texas 
—  to  UP  bureau  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Darrell  Mack,  UP,  Dal¬ 
las  —  replaces  Mr.  Siner  at 
Edinburg. 

*  *  * 

John  Averill  —  transferred 
by  Associated  Press  from  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Greenberg,  former  re- 
writeman,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  —  to  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer. 
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John  Birrell,  graduate  of 
Northwestern’s  Medill  School  of  I 
Journalism,  recently  in  radio  ■ 
and  public  relations  work  — 
to  news  editor  of  Nyssa  (Ore.) 
Gate  City  Jotamal.  " 

*  *  * 

Tom  Kirkland — named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Denton 
(Texas)  Record-Chronicle — suc¬ 
ceeding  Allen  Bogan,  resigned 
to  enter  public  relations  work. 

Mr.  Kirkland  has  been  with  the  | 
Record-Chronicle  since  1954  and  j 
news  editor  since  1956. 

*  a  « 

Claude  O.  Witze,  former 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  aviation  editor,  —  to  senior 
editor.  Air  Force  Magazine, 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Don  Lambert,  journalism  , 
graduate  at  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity  —  new  police  reporter  on 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  *  B 

Roberta  Robson,  —  new  Sun¬ 
day  society  editor  for  the  com-  f 
bined  Illinois  State  Journal  & 
Register  at  Springfield. 

*  •  * 

Willard  D.  Ebekhart,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  Ashland 
(Ore.)  Daily  Tidings  —  recent-  : 
ly  named  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Canadian  United  Press, 
Montreal. 

a  «  *  f 

Room  Eddy,  sports  editor  of 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook  — 
named  advertising  manager 
paper.  He  is  succeeded  by  David 
E.  Orr,  Dartmouth  graduate.  i 
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Regular  City 
Governmental 
Reports  Asked 

The  Citizens  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  has  urged  the  New  York 
city  administration  to  create  two 
new  committees  on  public  infor¬ 
mation  to  issue  data  at  regular 
intervals. 

These  would  be  1)  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  municipal  departmental 
ofiScials  to  formulate  a  program 
of  basic  puf)lic  information  and 
2)  a  citizens’  committee  to  as¬ 
sist  in  determining  what  kind 
of  data  should  be  regularly  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  Commission  stressed  the 
need  for  continuity  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  to  assure  that  the  public 
is  constantly  supplied  with  facts 
essential  to  a  sound  appraisal 
of  the  city  government’s  admin¬ 
istration. 

“We  think  that  the  time  has 
come  for  an  end  to  sporadic 
pronouncements  in  city  affairs,” 
explained  Edward  Patterson, 
chairman  of  the  CBC  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Public  Right  to  Know. 
“We  believe  there  is  a  real  need 
for  citizen  participation  with 
top  city  officials  in  determining 
publication  of  basic  information 
the  people  of  the  city  need,  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  In¬ 
formation  that  was  vital  yester¬ 
day  may  well  be  useless  today. 
Information  not  needed  yester¬ 
day  may  be  vital  today. 

“The  real  meaning  of  making 
information  public  concerning 
municipal  government,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  think  through  what  it 
is  that  the  people  need  to  know, 
to  obtain  the  information,  to  put 
it  together  so  it  is  understand¬ 
able,  and  then  to  make  it  public,” 
he  added.  Failure  of  public  of¬ 
ficials  to  meet  this  responsibility 
has  been  due  as  much  to  public 
lethargy  as  to  official  reticence, 
pie  responsibility  of  the  public 
is  to  point  the  path  that  should 
be  followed  and  to  insist  that  it 
be  followed.” 

• 

Legal  Code  Sought 
On  Juvenile  Cases 

Laramie,  Wyo. 
The  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  attempt  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  a  law  in  the  1969 
legislative  session  to  clarify  the 
newspaper  handling  of  juvenile 
names  and  cases. 

pie  law  is  designed  to  get  a 
pointed-statement  as  to  when 
nnd  under  what  conditions  the 
names  and  details  of  juvenile 
law-violators  could  appear  in 
print. 

Editor  &  publisher  i 


Boston  U.  Offers 
Journalism  Aid 

Boston 

Boston  University’s  school  of 
public  relations  and  communica¬ 
tions  will  award  several  fellow¬ 
ships,  scholarships  and  assist- 
antships  to  qualifying  students 
during  the  academic  year  1958- 
59.  They  include: 

Five  assistantships  of  $600 
each,  available  for  graduate 
students  and  seniors  to  work 
at  the  Boston  University  News 
Bureau. 

Graduate  assistantships  of 
$1200,  for  work  in  the  field  of 
press  photography,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  production  or  television 
production. 

The  school  of  public  relations 


and  communications  library  is 
offering  three  assistantships  of 
$600  each. 

Five  fellowships  of  $1200 
plus  tuition,  for  the  academic 
year  beginning  September,  1958. 
The  fellow  will  assist  in  two 
weekly  lectures  and  conduct  dis¬ 
cussion  sections. 

• 

Columbia  Scholar 

Nancy  Quirk  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  a  student  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  has  been  awarded 
the  $200  scholarship  offered  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Woman’s  Press 
Club  of  New  York  City  to  a 
woman  student  attending  the 
school.  A  1956  graduate  of  the 
College  of  New  Rochelle,  Miss 
Quirk  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Taller,  campus  newspaper. 


New  Mexico  Press 
Awards  Are  Given 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Robert  Beck,  publisher  of  the 
Roswell  Daily  Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  for 
1958  at  the  winter  convention 
here. 

The  E.  H.  Shaffer  awards 
went  to  Jim  Colegrove,  Raton 
Range,  for  the  best  editorial; 
Lou  Lash,  formerly  with  the 
Carlsbad  Current-Argus  and 
now  with  the  Farmington  Times, 
for  the  best  news  story;  and 
Robert  A.  Barnes,  Associated 
Press  state  editor,  for  news  fea¬ 
ture.  A  special  citation  for  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  went  to 
Neil  Addington  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican. 


In  just  a  moment,  this  man  will  be  reading 
Michigan’s  most  popular  paper! 

He  knows  the  MORNING-FRESH  Free  Press 
will  shake  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes  and 
put  him  back  in  touch  with  the  world. 

And  his  wife  depends  on  the  Free  Press 
for  her  important  shopping  news. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  FIRST  with  more  readers 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  all  Michigan! 

REPRISENTATIVES:  NATIONAL -STORY,  BROOKS  4  HNUY;  RETAIL -GEORGE  MOLLOY,  NEW  YORK 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER  "Cadet 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


A  smaller  model  of  Fairchilds  Scan- 
A-Graver  that  enables  even  the  small¬ 
est  newspapers  to  enjoy  increased 
readership  and  revenue  through  photo 
journalism  and  photo  advertising. 


The  fast,  economical  source  of  halftones  for 
more  than  6,000  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  high  quality  halftone  printing 
plates  produced  electronically,  directly  from 
photographs,  clippings,  drawings,  sketches. 


TELETYPESETTER 


TTS* 


rFor  Teletypesetter  information,  write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
2752  North  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 

For  Scan-A-Graver  *  Scan>A-Sizer  information,  write  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc.,  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview  IL.I.I,  New  York. 

District  Offices;  Walpole,  Mass.,  Atlanta,  Ca.,  Chicago,  III., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  versatile  electronic  engraver  for  newspapers 
and  commercial  printers.  Automatically  enlarges 
or  reduces  to  4  times,  directly  from  original  copy; 
dual  screen  selection.  Tone  control  permits  im¬ 
provement  of  tonal  values  in  the  engraving. 


The  internationally-known  Teletypesetter 
products  hav  e  joined  the  Fairchild  Family. 
This  system  makes  linecasting  fast,  automat¬ 
ic  and  economical.  Cuts  typesetting  time  in 
half  —  reduces  costs  by  as  much  as  40%. 


TELETYPESETTER ' 


SCAN-A-SIZER 


Id 


PROMOTION 


National  Recognition 
Puffs  Local  Advertisers 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


map  covering  the  greater  Cam-  Af\  '\r  ^ 

den  area.  Street  by  street  break-  I  0 11  tllS 

down  highly  useful  to  distribu- 

For  the  past  several  years  one  Picked  in  Hunt 

of  the  truly  great  promotion 

campaigns  has  been  the  cam-  C!  *  4-*  J. 

paign  about  staffers  run  by  the  Jp  QJ*  (^ClCIlllSlS 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  This 

has  run  in  the  Star  itself,  and  Washington 

in  trade  magazines.  Now  it  ap-  promising  re- 


V  f  +1,  pears  the  campaign  has  run  its  ggaj.gjj  scientists  in  America’s 

A  doff  of  the  Stetson  this  listing  of  the  1154  papers  in  course.  A  booklet  reprinting  ,  •  hav«»  been  spWtw) 

week  to  Millard  Cope,  editor  and  the  U.  S.  in  cities  between  15,-  some  20  of  the  profiles  is  in  the  -17^1,  Annual  Scienra  Tnl 

publisher  of  the  Marshall  000  and  50,000  population.  The  mails,  the  second  one  the  Star  .  Op.-„y,  rpu„  winners  PivU 
(Texas)  News  Messenger,  for  idea  is  to  show  that  the  Times  has  put  out  to  contain  this  cam-  •j.jg  gg  ^oys  have  been  in- 
an  advertiser  relations  promo-  is  published  in  a  city  that  is  paign.  It’s  a  delight  to  re-read  fgj.  ^  five-day  all- 

tion  that  proved  effective  and  seventh  smallest  in  this  group,  some  of  these,  and  a  delight  to  exnenses-paid  visit  Feb  27 
was  easy  and  inexpensive  to  do.  but  that  its  circulation  of  about  tip  the  Stetson  once  again  to  through  March  3 

In  the  Sunday  paper  the  week  22,000  is  as  I  ig  as  that  of  many  John  Freeman,  the  Star’s  PM,  ^he  will  participate  in  the  I 

before  the  Newspaper  Adver-  papers  in  50,000  cities  The  who  did  these.  Science  Talent  Institute  and 

tising  Executives  Association  Times  is  one  of  the  66  largest  •  i  ^  *0,  oca  •  w  >.• 

meeting  in  Chicago,  the  News  papers  in  this  whole  group 

Messenger  devoted  a  ^  __Althou_gh_this_is^^^^^^  FasWoil  SHoWS  Awards  Tn  ®tht  finals  Sf  the 

Science  Talent  Search  conducted 
by  Science  Service. 

Watson  Davis,  dii-ector  of 
Science  Service,  said  the  trip 


Messenger  devoted  a  double  Although  this  is  an  unusual 
spread  to  showing  the  24  local  promotion,  we  are  frank  to  ad- 
advertising  campaigns  of  1957  mit  that  we  don’t  quite  get  the 
that  it  vras  exhibiting  at  Chi-  import  of  it.  It  hits  us  like  so 
cago.  The  exhibit  of  local  ad-  many  of  the  baseball  statistics 
vertising  is  always  a  major  do,  interesting  if  you’re  inter- 


Make  Friends 


ested  in  statistics  but  not  too 


rtising  is  always  a  major  do,  interesting  if  you’re  inter-  Charleston,  S.  C.  *  "  ®  ik  fL  ir  vpnrs  aT  nw  I 

feature  of  NAEA  meetings.  ested  in  statistics  but  not  too  The  Charleston  Post  and  winners,  15  to  ^  \ 

Big  and  bold  across  this  meaningful  if  you’re  just  inter-  Courier  don’t  run  a  Fashion  J  j 

uble  spread  ran  the  caption,  ested  in  the  game.  Show  to  make  money,  but  to  win  tnn  vnAU-iA<»>  cAninre  in 

larshall  firms  enter  world’s  *  *  *  friends.  In  rrA^bi^ 

rgest  advertising  exhibit.”  Gleanings  So  says  Carl  W.  Pollock,  ad-  1  f 

A  J  -i-i.  nA  ^  Qn«Anr»/*in<y  vate  schools  111  the  Continental 

ctured  with  each  of  the  24  prom  the  Minyieapolis  director,  announcing 

mpaigns  to  be  exhibited  was  minn  i  Star  and  Tribune’s  newspapers  will  stage  ^“tes  were  inviiea  10 

A  A _ _  w  iriounes  01,0^  participate. 


double  spread  ran  the  caption,  ested  in  the  game, 

“Marshall  firms  enter  world’s  * 

largest  advertising  exhibit.”  Gleanings 
Pictured  with  each  of  the  24  From  the 
campaigns  to  be  exhibited  was  (Minn.)  Star  a 
the  advertiser.  Across  the  hot-  Continuing  Survey  of  Minne- 
tom  of  the  spread  ran  the  cap-  sofa  Livinc _ the 


;?"■  95F“hish“chS.f  "nrrTS 

tion.  The  News  Messenger  is  ^ew  car  buyers  and  used  car  ^  Pf  ,  ,  entered  the  Search  Of  this  num- 

proud  to  congratulate  all  its  ad-  buyers  look  first  for  body  styling  The  ehaye  to  the  merchant 

vertisers  for  excellence  in  news-  Ji  general  appearance  when  per  un.t  does  ^00.^ completely  ”';„3,i\'lr,br.Suireme* 


requirements. 


paper  advertising.”  fw  at  car  ads  tLn  for  expenses,  Mr.  Pollock  said.  compmre  au  rne  ^™en«. 

The  response  from  the  24  ad-  motor  details  then  for  price  friends  for  ^  o  oq^r  S 

vertiscrs  .as,  to,uoteMr.Copc,  game  tor  men  and  women,  0*:  glX'’ Hall  “an?'‘aLusTon''l1  schXduSors,  only  ?050  sUr 

“ThT  Anfv  AATYiAln-  +  ”  L  women  are  more  interested  .  ^  served  dents  cleared  all  the  hurdles  to 

The  only  complaint,”  he  in  price  than  in  motor  details.  Dee  on  a  first  come,  first  seiwed  ...  ^  ^  ^  jj 

notes,  “was  from  advertisers  From  a  WaH  Street  Jonrnal  basis,  with  one  balcony  section 

whose  campaigns  did  not  merit  survey  -  average  subscriber  for  colored  patrons.  ,„„HnAtAd  hv 

entering  at  Chicago.  owns  7.5  suits  at  S90  each:  6  It  was  a  mistake,  Mr.  Pollock  'The  Search  is  conducted  by 


in  price  than  in  motor  details. 

From  a  TFaH  Street  Journal  basis,  with  one  bal 
survey  —  average  subscriber  lor  colore  patrons, 


basis,  with  one  balcony  section  the  Search,  Mr. 

for  colored  patrons.  ^avis  said. 

It  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Pollock  The  Search  is  conducted  by 


entering  at  Chicago.  '7.5  590  each;  6  was  a  mistake  Mr  Pollock  The  Search  is  con^ducted  by 

“We  believe  this  to  be  one  of  pairs  of  shoes  at  $20  each;  20  f sell  reserved  seat  tickets  Science  Clubs  of  America  ad 
usAd\"\fS"°"'°‘‘°""  for  the  benefit  of  local  c  arity.  J  17,000  clubs 


used,  based  on  response  from  worth  of  books  a  year;  spends 
major  advertisers.”  $210  a  year  on  art;  and  28% 

And  such  a  simple  thing  to  buy  liquor  by  the  case, 
do!  It  all  hinges  on  that  little  ♦  *  ♦ 

psychological  quirk  in  all  of  us.  In  the  Air 
we  want  to  be  recopized.  The  you  can  expect  announce- 
amlines  make  excellent  use  of  mentsfromthe  NationalNews- 
th.s  psychology  in  polling  reg-  .  promotion  Association 
ular  passengers  as  “admirals”  or  *  *1  - 


Paper  Commissions 
Festival  March 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


are  affiliated  here  and  abroad, 
with  a  membership  of  almost  a 
half  million  young  people. 

The  other  annual  event,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Science  Clubs  of 


You  can  expect  announce-  ,  Tacoma  News  Tribune  America,  is  the  National  Science 

ments  from  the  National  News-  ,  ®  c^missioned  Leroy  Ostran-  p^jj.  be  at  Flint, 

paper  Promotion  Association  fky.  Tacoma  comppp,  author,  Mich.,  May  7-10. 


vaIT A^ relations  committee,  now  in-  institution  for  the  populariza- 

you  of  their  fleets.  Doesn’t  mean  tkree  members.  The  pecial  march  will  be  ^  I 

that  wanderfu.  VIP  f«U„g.  Da<fodil  Festival  in  April.  Dr.  ^  ^L“thXS 

I  NNPA’s  highly  successful  book,  Ostransky  writes  the  weekly  Association  for  the  Ad- 

5n  A,  K?  ^  ^  ^  “Primer  on  Newspaper  Prom<^  f  Comments,  ^^ncement  of  Science,  the  E.  W. 

out  in  public  esteem  as  well  as  .»  „„  j  for  the  Sunday  News  Tribune.  „  ■  id  a  a  j  au  •  .....1 

in  patronage,  their  failure  to  do 


Science  Service  is  a  non-profit 


explaining  how  to  get  „  ^  ^ 

tions  ^  ^  ^  started  in  promotion,  which  2  Slate  Sections 

So'von  «aa  t>,A.A  U  AAAlarA.  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


istic  profession. 


should  be  welcome  among  the 
So  you  see,  there  is  an  equiva-  many  newspapers  that  want  to 
lent  in  newspaper  public  rela-  organize  promotion  activities 


The  Charlotte  Observer  has  Doctor  of  Laws 


lent  in  newspaper  public  rela-  organize  promotion  activities  divided  its  state  news  denart- 
tions  for  the  showmanship”  of  but  don’t  quite  know  how  to  mAwf  5r.fA 


television  and  radio. 


ment  into  two  sections  with  Car¬ 
los  Kumpe,  a  veteran  of  33 


Augusta,  G*. 
J.  W.  West,  president  of 


**  **•  years  on  the  Observer,  as  North  Southeastern  Newspapers  (A*' 

Much  in  Little  In  the  Bag  Carolina  news  editor,  and  gusta  Chronicle  and  Herald), 

The  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  Charles  N.  Hauser,  a  member  of  will  receive  the  degree  of  DoeW 
runs  a  page  promotion  in  its  out  with  a  new  grocery  route  the  staff  for  the  past  two  years,  of  Laws  at  Augusta  Law  Schow 
paper  that  is  quite  unusual,  a  list  and  a  separate  grocery  route  as  South  Carolina  editor.  Feb.  1. 
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in  recognition  of  outstanding  effort 
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...  in  France,  you’d  be  kissed  on  both 
cheeks  by  a  General  with  a  heard! 

Honors  come  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  military  goes  in  for  medals. 
Hollywood  hands  out  statues.  In  the  music  world  they  dish  out  gold 
records.  Scholars  delight  in  sheepskins.  All,  however,  have  points  in 
common.  Each  is  the  result  of  an  outstanding  effort.  And  in  any  case, 
the  honors  bestowed  are  coveted,  boasted  about  .  .  .  and  proudly 
displayed. 

It’s  pretty  much  the  same  with  Editor  &  Publisher’s  annual  awards 
for  newspaper  promotion.  Promotion  people,  proud  of  their  efforts, 
have  vied  for  E&P  Promotion  Awards  for  23  years  .  .  .  more  and 
more,  year  after  year. 

It’s  time  now  to  pick  out  your  prize  efforts  of  ’57,  and  submit  them 
for  the  competition.  The  judges  will  do  the  rest.  This  year  there  are 
a  total  of  48  awards,  more  than  ever  before.  And  it’s  easy  to  enter. 
Just  follow  the  simple  rules,  published  at  the  right. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1957  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 

Deadline  for  Entries  —  April  1,  1958 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificates  will  be  presented 
to  newspapers  with  over-50,000  circu¬ 
lation,  and  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tion  under-50,000  in  the  following 
categories: 

1.  National  Advertising  Promotion — 
Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  consist  of  a 
series  of  six  or  more  advertisements, 
published  during  the  calendar  year 
1957,  in  one  or  more  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  publication,  and  submitted  in 
scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

2.  National  Advertising  Promotion — 
Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist  of  a 
single  direct  mail  piece  or  a  complete 
direct  mail  campaign,  prepared  dur¬ 
ing  1957, 

3.  National  Advertising  PromotioiH— 
Presentation.  Entries  to  consist  of  a 
single  presentation  designed  to  ob¬ 
tain  general  advertising,  either  gen¬ 
eral  presentation,  or  presentation  for 
a  single  classification  or  account. 

4.  Retail  Advertising  Promotion — En¬ 
tries  to  include  any  effort  during  1957 
to  obtain  retail  advertising,  including 
ads,  direct  mail,  presentations  or  any 
other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion  —  Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1957,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
media,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion  —  Entries  to 
consist  of  any  form  of  printed  promo¬ 
tion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  and  directed 
at  either  the  newspaper  reader,  or 
through  the  carrier  or  sales  organi¬ 
zation. 

7.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 
Awards  for  the  most  outstanding 
single  public  relations  activity  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  newspaper  during  1957. 
Submit  in  scrapbook  form. 

8.  Research — Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  job  performed  by 
a  newspaper  during  1957. 


GENERAL  RULES 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  won  first  award. 

All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 
classification,  name  of  newspaper, 
and  circulation  category.  Make  as 
many  entries  as  you  like,  but  each 
entry  must  be  labeled. 

No  entries  are  to  be  submitted  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  but  must  be 
sent  to  Carl  Brueggemeyer,  ANPA 
Contest  Chairman,  Public  Relatione 
Director,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
Entries  will  be  returned  express  col¬ 
lect  if  so  specified.  Otherwise  no 
entries  will  be  returned. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  will  be 
final. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  April  I,  1958. 


:95« 
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ORCULATION 


Phone,  Vfrite  or  Wire  Today 


WHin  OCK  AND  COMPANY.  INC. 

7425  LAKE  STREET 

RIVER  FOREST  •  ILLINOIS 

44  Yearn  of  Sucre ssful  Circulation  I'romotion 


Advertisers  Request 
Metropolitan  Data 


Rocket  Plant 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  released  a  statement 
this  week  to  some  285  publishers 
of  newspapers  requesting  them 
t  include  metropolitan  area 
total  circulation  in  their  ABC 
reports. 

The  statement  also  asked  the 
publishers  to  request  Standard 
Rate  &  Data  Service  to  include 
the  metropolitan  area  circulation 
in  its  listings  and  to  indicate 
what  action  each  publisher  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  in  the  light  of  the 
statement. 


Text  of  the  statement,  sent  by 
Anton  Bondy,  chairman  of  the 
ANA  Newspaper  Committee  and 
print  media  manager  of  Lever 
Brothers  Co.,  follows; 


“The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations’  rules  were  amended  in 
1956,  to  give  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  the  option  of  showing 
metropolitan  area  total  circula¬ 
tion  in  their  audit  I’eports — 
effective  with  audits  issued  for 
the  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1956. 
Of  382  newspapers  in  the  197 
metropolitan  areas,  only  14  have 


LET  WHITLOCK'S 
ECONOMY  READING  PLAN 
HELP  YOU  STAY  ON  TOPy 


Tours  Begin 


exercised  such  option  and  have 
shown  their  metropolitan  area 
circulation. 

“The  standard  metropolitan 
area  was  created  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau  to  measure  the 
concentration  of  population,  pri¬ 
marily  urban,  in  and  immedi¬ 
ately  adjacent  to  the  larger 
cities  of  the  nation.  However, 
advertisers  and  agencies  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  zone  of  influence 
of  the  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  often  considerably 
larger  than  the  standard  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

“There  has  never  been  any 
way  of  measuring  the  zone  of 
influence  of  daily  newspapers  in 
terms  of  population,  income, 
buying  power,  retail  sales,  and 
other  pertinent  data  which  is 
available  for  the  standard  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  The  zone  of  in¬ 
fluence  of  newspapers  varies 
from  city  to  city  and,  in  many 
instances,  between  newspapers 
in  the  same  city. 

“It  has  become  the  practice 
of  many  advertisers  to  use  the 
metropolitan  area  because  so 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Orientation  in  rockets  was 
provided  in  the  first  organized 
press  tour  of  the  Aerojet-Gen¬ 
eral  rocket  plants  near  here. 
Four  local  area  newsmen  made 
the  initial  tour. 


NEW  COMMAND— Hayden  T. 
Davis,  left,  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald,  turns  over  the  gavel 
to  Richard  H.  Gillespie,  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate,  as  the  new 
president  of  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Managers. 


much  pertinent  data  is  available 
on  that  basis.  Many  of  them 
have  set  up  sales  districts  using 
these  areas  as  a  basis. 

“Since  it  is  possible  for  the 
advertiser  to  compile  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  circulation  from  indi¬ 
vidual  audit  reports,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  totals  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose.  However,  such  a  compila¬ 
tion  by  the  advertiser  or  his 
agency  for  every  newspaper 
would  involve  many  hours  of 
clerical  calculation. 


“The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  therefore,  strongly 
urge  that  all  publishers  in  the 
197  metropolitan  areas  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  option  granted 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  and  show  the  metropolitan 
area  circulations  in  all  future 
audit  reports.  The  ANA  also 
suggests  that  publishers  request 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 
to  include  the  metropolitan  area 
circulations  in  their  listings. 

“The  publishing  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  circulations  would 
simplify  the  analysis  of  adver¬ 
tising  costs  and  results  and,  in 
the  long  run,  result  in  more  ef¬ 
fective  spending  of  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising  dollars.” 


BETTER  CIRCULATION 
BEGINS  WITH 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  CATALOG 
AND  PRICES 


■  divlf  Im  af  SImI  City  Monirfacturing  Co. 
Yooogstown,  Ohio 


Aerojet  hopes  to  make  the 
special  newsmen’s  tour  a  regular 
feature,  E.  E.  Nelson,  resident 
manager  for  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  subsidiary,  said.  The 
goal  is  a  helping  hand  to  a 
better  understanding  of  mis¬ 
siles  for  those  who  write. 


Qualifying  as  observers  of 
missile  innards  and  firings  on 
the  first  press  tour  were  James 
C.  Anderson,  Sacramento  bureau 
chief,  UP;  Paul  Thompson,  city 
editor,  Sacramento  Union;  Rob 
ert  Markson,  assistant  to  the 
city  editor,  Sacramento  Bee,  and 
Hank  Thomley,  news  editor, 
KBET-TV. 


Circulators  Report 
Series  of  Increases 


Scattered  reports  reflect  the 
continued  trend  to  higher  cir¬ 
culation  prices. 

The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Star-News  advanced 
its  single  copy  price  from  five 
to  10  cents.  The  Merced  (Calif.) 
Sun-Star  went  to  10  cents  a  copy 
and  boosted  the  home  delivery 
price  25  cents  monthly  to  $1.50. 

The  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Nevada  State  Journal 
home  delivery  price  for  six  is¬ 
sues  was  upped  10  cents  to  50 
cents  a  week. 


The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  is 
now  $2  monthly  against  a  fomer 
$1.75.  The  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta  upped  its  monthly 
price  25  cents  to  $1.75  for  both 
mail  and  home  delivery. 


6  Brothers  Cover 
Route  14  Years 


Prince  Albert,  Sask.  ' 

The  six  Ballantyne  brothers 
have  delivered  about  4,700  sepa¬ 
rate  issues  of  the  Daily  Herald 
on  the  same  route  since  1944. 

The  Herald  says  the  Ballan- 
tynes  have  made  the  deliveries 
without  a  customer  complaint  in 
14  years. 

Frank,  23,  took  over  the  paper 
route  in  1944.  William,  14,  now 
handles  it.  Frank,  a  salesman, 
says,  “I  used  to  make  about 
$2.75  a  week,  but  now,  the  route 
brings  in  about  $6  a  week.” 

William,  aided  by  12-year-old 
Barrie,  covers  the  40-paper 
route  in  about  seven  minutes. 
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Editors  Give 
Formula  for 
Campus  Press 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

A  panel  of  five  newsmen 
agreed  here  recently  that  the 
college  press  shares  both  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
general  press  in  its  coverage  of 
university  affairs. 

The  five  spoke  at  a  seminar  on 
college  journalism  sponsored  by 
the  Daily  Princetonian. 

They  included  moderator 
Janies  Kemey  Jr.,  ’33,  vice- 
president  and  editor,  Trenton 
Times;  Edward  W.  Barrett  ’32, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia;  Barry 
Bingham,  president  and  editor, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times;  William  B. 
Dickinson,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
and  Charles  B.  McCabe,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 

In  answer  to  questions  on  the 
limits  of  reporting  rights  within 
Princeton,  the  five  panel  mem¬ 
bers  maintained  that  the  Prince¬ 
tonian  should  have  complete 


freedom.  They  agreed,  however, 
that  decisions  on  touchy  stories 
should  be  made  with  regard  for 
the  “good  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.’’ 

Stressing  the  importance  of 
expanding  the  editorial  page, 
Mr.  Bingham  urged  the  Prince¬ 
tonian  to  increase  its  depth 
coverage  of  important  intellec¬ 
tual  aspects  in  the  university. 

Mr.  McCabe  warned  against 
the  use  of  pictures  in  a  news¬ 
paper  for  the  sheer  sake  of 
printing  a  picture.  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  told  the  editors  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  and  more  thorough  in 
their  coverage  of  campus  news. 
Dean  Barrett  said  that  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  university  com¬ 
munity  was  essential  in  report¬ 
ing  Princeton  affairs. 

• 

Air  Crash  Evidence 

Boston 

While  stories  on  the  collision 
of  two  jet  planes  over  Greater 
Boston  at  11:32  a.m.,  Jan.  23, 
were  being  written  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  news  room,  excited  per¬ 
sons  were  bringing  in  pieces  of 
crushed  and  battered  aluminum 
from  the  planes  which  had  fallen 
on  Boston  Common  across  the 
street  from  the  Traveler  plant. 
The  pieces  served  as  exhibits  at 
the  rewrite  and  copy  desks. 


Publishers  Discuss 
Industry  Problems 

Boston 

Richard  C.  Steele,  general 
manager  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  and  president  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  chaired  a 
general  discussion  on  newspaper 
problems  at  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  association  here  Jan.  21. 

Cyrus  McKinnon  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  spoke 
on  new  processes  and  costs  in 
mechanical  departments.  The 
off-record  discussion  of  newspa¬ 
per  problems  ranged  from  news¬ 
print  to  the  situations  in  Haver¬ 
hill  and  Worcester  where  print¬ 
ers  are  on  strike  but  the  papers 
are  publishing. 

Frank  Phillips  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  May  20. 

• 

Fun  for  Scholars 

Akron,  Ohio 

Journalism  scholarships  val¬ 
ued  at  nearly  $2,000,  including 
two  worth  $600  each,  are  being 
offered  by  the  Akron  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  Kent 
State  University.  Proceeds  from 
the  SDX  Gridiron  dinners  fin¬ 
ance  the  scholarships. 


Hearing  Asked 
On  Photo  Canon 

A  special  hearing  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press,  radio 
and  television  on  courtroom 
photography  and  broadcasting 
will  be  recommended  to  the 
American  Bar  Association 
House  of  Delegates  Feb.  24-26 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sylvester  C.  Smith  Jr.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  chairman  of  the 
Rules  and  Calendar  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  an¬ 
nounced  his  committee  would 
urge  the  House  to  hear  oral 
arguments  by  media  spokesmen 
before  taking  any  action  with 
respect  to  a  proposed  revision 
of  Judicial  Canon  35. 

This  recommendation  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House  at  its  opening  session  on 
Feb.  24. 

• 

New  Scholarships 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Four  new  freshmen  journal¬ 
ism  scholarships  totaling  $880 
have  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  by  the 
Fremont  Guide  and  Tribune  and 
the  North  Platte  Telegraph-Bul¬ 
letin, 
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Tagging  Questioner 
Goes  Back  to  Harding 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  that  point  forward,  Harding 
Newsmen  have  been  identify-  insisted  that  questions  be  re- 
ing  themselves  by  name  and  duced  to  w'riting  and  identified 
newspaper  at  White  House  press  by  name  of  questioner  and  his 
conferences  for  more  than  10  publication, 
years  but  only  the  old  timers  The  Coolidge  and  Hoover  Ad- 
were  able  to  throw  light  on  what  ministrations  continued  the 
started  it  all.  practice.  President  Franklin  D. 

The  requirement  which  lately  Roosevelt  who  delighted  in  the 
has  been  resisted  by  correspond-  semi-weekly  exchange  with 
ents  at  the  State  Department  newsmen  turned  his  conferences 
and  at  the  United  Nations,  was  into  a  forum  for  open  debate, 
instituted  by  President  Harry  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
S.  Truman.  But  its  genesis  is  identifications  took  time  that 
found  in  the  practice  President  could  be  adapted  to  more  useful 
Warren  G.  Harding  demanded  purpose, 
with  respect  to  written  ques¬ 
tions,  three  decades  ago.  Under  Instruction 

President  Truman  continued 
the  Roosevelt  pattern  during  his 
In  the  Harding  Administra-  first  months  in  the  White  House, 
tion,  the  White  House  press  con-  When  the  meeting  place  was 
ference  began  to  take  regular  shifted  to  the  State  Department 
shape.  The  President,  a  news-  auditorium,  newsmen  were  in¬ 
paper  publisher  (Marion  Star),  structed  to  state  name  and  news- 
permitted  oral  questions  until  he  paper  after  obtaining  recogni- 
ran  into  an  embarrassing  situa-  tion  and  before  putting  a  ques¬ 
tion.  That  happened  when  he  tion.  No  one  objected.  There  was 
called  a  special  conference  to  even  less  objection  when  Presi- 
announce  that  agreement  had  dent  Eisenhower’s  Press  Sec- 
been  reached  in  the  arms  limita-  retary,  James  C.  Hagerty,  ap- 
tion  conference  and  that  a  Four-  proved  radio  and  television 
Power  Pact  had  been  signed  coverage.  But  there  have  been 
which,  among  other  things,  widespread  murmurings  that 
pledged  the  four  signatory  na-  bona  fide  news-seeking  inquires 
tions  to  guarantee  the  security  are  squeezed  out  of  the  alloted 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific.  30  minutes  by  a  few  reporters 

“Does  that  include  the  Jap-  who  never  fail  to  ask  questions, 
anese  archipelago?”  Homer  J.  not  always  relevant,  while  the 
Dodge,  a  press  association  re-  television  picks  up  their  per- 
porter,  inquired.  Harding  said  foi-mance. 

yes;  obviously  not  aware  that  Some  White  House  corres- 
he  was  placing  the  United  pondents,  including  several  of 
States  and  others  on  record  as  the  top  by-liners  who  seldom 
ready  to  insure  the  political  in-  ask  press  conference  questions 
tegrity  of  Japan.  The  State  and  restrict  themselves  to  per- 
Department  handed  newsmen  tinent  information,  say  the  iden- 
“clarifying”  handouts  as  they  tifications  are  useful.  For  ex¬ 
left  the  President’s  office.  From  ample,  the  transcript  carries  the 
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names  of  questioners,  and  the 
person  on  paper  indicating  an 
interest  might  well  be  important 
to  the  story. 

Destroys  Informality 

State  Department  correspond¬ 
ents  say  the  disadvantages  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages.  One  said 
flatly  that  the  White  House  sys¬ 
tem  destroys  the  helpful  infor¬ 
mality  of  a  press  gathering  and, 
citing  the  White  House  experi¬ 
ence,  provides  a  stage  for  too 
many  reporters  seeking  personal 
publicity.  Also,  it  is  argued,  time 
is  consumed.  An  additional  rea¬ 
son  :  the  time  limitation  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  reporter  to  ask 
follow-through  questions;  he 
must  settle  for  whatever  part  of 
a  story  his  first  query  produces 
— he  can’t  inconsiderately  “hold 
the  floor”  or  return  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  later  time. 

At  the  State  Department  there 
is  very  little  change  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  audience  from  week  to 
week.  He  knows  almost  all  the 
questioners  by  first  name,  as 
well  as  their  newspaper  con¬ 
nections.  To  supply  this  informa¬ 
tion  each  time  a  question  is  put 
would  be  wasteful  duplication,  it 
is  submitted. 

While  documentation  seems 
not  available,  correspondents  be¬ 
lieve  Presidents  and  Cabinet 
members  prefer  to  know  who 
the  reporter  is,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  name  of  his  paper. 
It  helps  formulate  an  answer. 
Especially  if  a  paper  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  “crusade.” 

• 

Comments  Made 
To  Press  Actionable 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  a  slander  suit  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  story  published 
in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  on  Oct.  13,  1956,  should 
have  gone  to  a  jury  instead  of 
being  non-suited. 

The  suit  to  recover  $50,000 
damages  for  alleged  defamatory 
statements  was  brought  by  Mrs. 
Dora  Bell  against  Leroy  Sim¬ 
mons  in  Duplin  County.  She 
claimed  Simmons  made  slander¬ 
ous  statements  about  her  to 
Barwick,  a  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  relayed  them  by 
telephone  to  Charles  Clay  of  the 
News  and  Observer  staff  for 
publication. 

The  article  dealt  with  contro¬ 
versial  affairs  in  a  public  office. 

• 

6tli  Annual  Catalog 

Louisville,  Ky. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
the  Bunton  Seed  Co.  will  dis¬ 
tribute  its  annual  seed,  supply 
and  equipment  catalog  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  rotogravure  section  of  the 
Sunday  Courier-Journal,  Feb.  9. 


Gannett  Group 
Report  Offered  ' 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  new  edition  of  “Editorially 
Speaking”  —  a  compilation  of 
talks,  papers  and  essays  by  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  editors  and  execu¬ 
tives  —  has  been  issued  by  Vin¬ 
cent  S.  Jones,  executive  editor 
of  the  group.  Number  15  in  an 
annual  series,  it  contains  10 
articles  on  newspaper  problems. 

Single  copies  are  available,  on 
request,  from  News  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Office,  517  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  Bldg.,  Rochester  14, 
N.  Y. 

Included  are  articles  by  Gan¬ 
nett  President  Paul  Miller  on 
newspaper  objectives,  newspa¬ 
per  initiative  and  newspaper 
hiring  practices;  reprint  of  a 
column  by  Frank  Tripp,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  “Salute  to  a 
Reporter”;  and  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  to  California  editors  at 
Stanford  University  by  L.  R 
Blanchard,  former  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

In  the  40-page  booklet  also 
are  articles  on  editorial  pages 
and  on  experiments  in  inter¬ 
pretation  by  Mason  C.  Taylor, 
Utica  Daily  Press’,  Robert  J. 
Dillon,  Binghamton  Press; 
David  H.  Beetle,  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News;  Ward  Duffy, 
Hartford  Times;  and  William 
J.  Woods,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch. 

A  piece  by  Managing  Editor 
Douglas  V.  Clarke  of  the  Nc«- 
burgh  (N.  Y.)  News  tells  how 
his  newspaper  solved  some  of 
its  news-coverage  problems  after 
moving  from  a  downtown  loca¬ 
tion  to  a  new  suburban  site. 

• 

‘View’  Now  Carried 
In  4  Newspapers 

View,  Dickinson  Publishing 
Corp.’s  4%  by  10 ’4 -inch  tele¬ 
vision  magazine,  is  now  being 
carried  by  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  and  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gazette,  according  to  Harry  T. 
Dickinson,  president. 

View,  which  made  its  debut 
last  spring  in  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Times-Union  (E&P,  May 
18,  page  40),  is  also  carried  in 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Republican.  The  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home-News  is  scheduled 
to  take  on  View  in  mid-Febru¬ 
ary. 

The  magazine  uses  color  and 
is  sold  to  newspapers  with  more 
than  20,000  circulation  on  » 
profit-sharing  basis.  All  adver¬ 
tising,  TV  program  listings, 
news  and  features  are  sold  or 
supplied  by  the  Dickinson  firm- 
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(Paper  Wins 
I  Classic  Music 
Broadcasts 


Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  in  a 
spirited  debate  with  radio  and 
television  stations,  apparently 
has  won  for  Cincinnatians  more 
classical  music  over  the  air. 

Cincinnati,  whose  Symphony 
and  May  Festival  are  among  the 
most  solidly  established  serious 
I  musical  institutions  in  the  U.  S. 
and  whose  Summer  Opera  is  one 
of  the  few  such  operations,  dis¬ 
covered  that  its  radio  stations 
were  pretending  there  was  no 
local  clientele  for  classical 
music. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic 
was  shunted  aside  for  profes¬ 
sional  football  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  gave  way  to 
movies.  The  latter  was  taped 
and  rebroadcast  Sunday  nights, 
bringing  denunciation  because 
of  loss  in  tonal  quality. 

The  Enquirer  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  better  broadcast 
music.  Many  letters  came  from 
readers  in  response  to  attacks 


on  radio’s  blindness  in  this  re¬ 
spect  made  in  editorials  and  in 
columns  by  Magee  Adams,  radio 
critic;  Mildred  Miller,  columnist, 
and  Arthur  Darack,  music  critic. 
Mr.  Darak  received  116  letters 
in  support  of  his  stand,  five 
against. 

After  much  public  debate,  two 
stations  decided  to  reconsider 
their  position.  Mortimer  Wat¬ 
ters,  manager  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  (majority  shareholder  of  the 
Enquirer  is  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.) 
radio  and  television  stations 
WCPO,  said  he  is  turning  over 
his  FM  station  to  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Xavier  University, 
the  College-Conservatory  of 
Music  and  the  Public  Library 
free,  to  be  run  seven  days  a 
week  from  9  a.  m.  to  7:15  p.  m. 
Sherwood  Gordon,  manager  of 
WSAI,  said  he  will  start  classi¬ 
cal  music  programs  on  FM  at 
once  on  an  experimental  basis. 

• 

Cartoonists^  Date 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  annual  awards  dinner  has 
been  set  for  April  22  in  the 
Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  John  Pierotti,  president, 
said  the  motif  for  the  evening 
will  be  “A  Night  at  Maxim’s” 
(Paris). 


Area  Survey  Wins 
A  New  Industry 

Salisbury,  Md. 

A  $35,000  area  survey  for 
Wicomico  County,  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  has 
brought  immediate  results. 

The  survey,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Consulting  Service  of  the 
Fels  Institute  of  Local  and 
State  Government,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  condensed  form  by  the 
Salisbitry  Times  as  a  12-page 
tabloid,  Jan.  18. 

Two  days  later  Philip  L. 
Lamothe,  manager  of  a  garment 
plant,  was  in  the  Times  office 
for  additional  copies  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  for  his  managrement,  H. 
Rosenstock  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Ellen- 
ville,  N.  Y.  He  had  read  the 
survey  over  the  weekend  and  it 
coincided  with  and  solidified  his 
views.  He  received  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  his  firm  to  expand  its 
Salisbury  operations,  then  plan 
a  building  program.  As  a  check, 
he  placed  display  advertising  to 
determine  the  potential  working 
force  available. 

The  survey  was  suggested  by 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  president  of 
the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  and  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land,  at  a  speech  here  18  months 
ago. 


Value  of  Industrial 
News  Is  Stressed 

Boston 

L.  Douglas  Meredith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Coun¬ 
cil,  commended  New  England’s 
weekly  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors  for  their  invaluable 
service  over  the  years  at  the 
mid-winter  convention  of  the 
New  England  Weekly  Press 
Associatjon  here  Jan.  17. 

Mr.  Meredith  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  industrial  news, 
pointing  out:  “Industrial  news 
conveys  daily  a  rich  diversity  to 
be  found  in  our  region’s  current 
economic  life.  Furthermore,  it 
dramatizes  a  continuing  change 
of  the  nature  of  the  region’s 
manufacturing  activities.” 

• 

Pyle  Scholars 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Four  Indiana  University  jour¬ 
nalism  students  have  been 
awarded  Ernie  Pyle  scholar¬ 
ships,  established  in  memory  of 
the  famed  war  correspondent. 
Recipients  are  David  Albright, 
Colfax,  winner  for  the  second 
time,  and  Barbara  Watt,  Foun- 
taintown,  both  seniors;  Larry 
Warshawsky,  Indianapolis,  and 
Gustav  Lumpe,  Whitestown, 
both  juniors. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman 

makes  like  economist 
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. . .  plugs  profit  leak 

for  legal  forms  printer 


“With  the  customers  I  have,”  roars 
Charlie,  “who  could  get  a  thin  dime 
more  per  thousand  ?  And  my  costs  are 
sky  rocketing.  Take  type  metal .  .  .” 

“Go  ahead,  Charlie!”  I  say,  "Take 
type  metal.  Take  this  wet  dross  I  just 
picked  out  of  your  dross  drum.  Look 
at  this  chunk !  It’s  loaded  with  good 
metal.  That’s  money  out  of  your 
pocket!” 

“Matter  of  fact  that’s  why  I’m 
here,”  I  went  on,  “maybe  we  can 
plug  the  leak.” 

Charlie  and  I  pinpointed  the 
trouble  in  a  jiffy.  I  dunked  my  metal 
thermometer  in  the  remelt  pot  and 
it  read  close  to  900".  That  was  the 
tip-off.  Charlie’s  new  remelt  man  was 
pouring  in  too  much  heat. 

Simple  ?  Sure !  But  without  Blatch- 
ford’s  periodic  tests  of  metal,  hot  or 

Blatchford 


cold,  this  and  other  printers  could  go 
on  losing  money  this  way  for  years. 

Blotchford’s  service  policy  is 
founded  on  protecting  your  profits 

Blatchford  Metal  sale.smen  know 
printing  and  printers’  metal  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  and  are  quick  to  note  and 
advise  of  wasteful  metal  practice 
anywhere  along  the  line.  Call  in  a 
Blatchford  man— his  savvy  can  save 
you  money. 

NEW!  Blatchford  'TOTSTIK" 

f  k 

I  ME^AL  ^’POtSTIK"  ®  ■ 


V,..  ri.T-er?***-** 

.  .  .  the  improved  lubricant  and 
dross  reducer.  Helps  keep  machine’s 
hot  metal  system  w’orking  smoothly. 
Helps  cut  dross  loss  in  re-melt  op¬ 
eration.  Ask  the  Blatchford  man  to 
show  you  how  the  “Potstik”  saves 
time,  trouble,  money. 

E.  W.  BUUrhford  Dept.,  NATIONAL  Lead  Company  — 
Atlanta,  Baitimorp,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis;  New 
York:  E.  W.  Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast: 
Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emery¬ 
ville  (Calif.),  Portland, Seattle,  Phoenix, 

Salt  Lake  City;  Cana^:  Canada  Metal 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  f 
Vancouver.  _ ^ 

for  service 


NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertiiing; 
Tribune-m  ^9,488  lines,  (1967);  468,592 
lines  (1956).  Tribune-S  836,859  lina 
(1967);  861,396  lines  (1966).  Argeri. 
can-S  268,301  lines  (1967) ;  208, (H 

lines  (1966).  _ 

tlncludes  40,619  lines  THIS  WEBL 

1957  1956 


Total  Linage 
In  ’57  Shows 
2.8“^®  Decline 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,136,160  2,125,299 

•tEnquirer-S  ....  1,447,176  1,376,565 

Post-e  .  1,821,7  84  1,886,995 

Times-Star-e  .  1,197,734  1,365,112 

Grand  Total  ...  6,102,843  6,263,991 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m  . .  2,()92,567  2,667,137 
•tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,709,630  1,796,361 

News-e  .  1,018,810  1,036,011 

Press-e  .  2,270,431  2,768,605 

Grand  ToUl  ...  7,090,838  8,167,119 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatcb-e  .  1,924,401  1,866,301 

Dispatch-S  .  1,172,335  1,186,684 

Citizen-e  .  784,296  713,835 

ICitizen-S  .  381,652  360,842 

Ohio  State 

Journal-m  .  719,412  720,430 

Star-W  .  43,014  68,060 


Total  linage  for  ’57  in  52 
cities  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  hit  2,829,131,686  lines,  off 
2.8%  from  the  2,910,780,505 
lines  tallied  in  ’66.  Total  Decem¬ 
ber  linage  was  down  1.4%. 

Automotive  and  Financial 
were  the  only  two  classifications 
that  gained  for  the  year.  The 
former  was  up  20%  for  Decem¬ 
ber  and  up  6.7%  for  the  year; 
the  latter  was  down  4.6%  for 
December;  up  5%  for  the  year. 

Retail  was  up  0.4%  for  De¬ 
cember;  off  1.6%  for  the  year. 
Display  gained  0.5%  for  Decem¬ 
ber  but  dipped  1.9%  for  the 
year.  Department  Store  gained 
0.6%  for  December;  was  dowm 
1.6%  for  the  year. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


Grand  Total 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  1,993,656 

tNews-S  .  687,963 

Times  Herald-e  ..  2,156,377 
*Time8  Herald-S  .  786,441 

Grand  Total  . . .  5,623,437 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

96  4,198,030  95.4  122.9  Journal-Herald-m  1,284,529  1,854,1IH 

29  3,329,727  111.8  122.3  gews-e  .  1.6^.369  2.1M.86| 

52  46,273,592  105.0  126.4  ^  . 

Grand  Total  ...  3,329,600  4,788,967 
NOTE:  Due  to  strike  the  Jooniil 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  Herald  did  not  publish  Dec.  21-81; 

Except  where  other  fisrures  are  spe-  News,  Dec.  20-31,  1957. 
cifically  shown,  the  following;  footnotes 
apply  to  Media  Records  Decemiter,  1957 
Linagres : 

*IncludeB  45,521  lines 


AKRON.  OHIO  .  ‘*1,0X1,. 

Beacon  Journal-e  2,425,586  2,442,849 

IBeacon  Joumal-S  1,047,139  992,836  I957  7955 

Grand  Total  ...  3,472,725  3,435,685  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

AIRANV  N  V  Press-m  .  816I913  743,720 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  Press-S  .  204,537  211,000 

Knickerbocker-  -  - 

News-e  .  1,385,487  1,330,418  Grand  Total  ...  1,021,450  954,720 

Times  Union-m  ..  1,186,481  1,047,363 

•Times  Union-S  ..  749,312  595,176  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

-  -  ‘American-S  _  742,704  672,073 

Grand  Total  ...  3,320,280  2,972,957  News-Post-e  .  1,489,498  1,595,896 

NOTE:  Times-Union-S  includes  27,-  Sun-m  .  1,259,457  1,223,221 

097  lines  of  part-run  advertising  (1956).  Sun-e  .  2,068,012  2,135,507 

tSun-S  .  1,474,007  1,340,572 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M.  — - -  - - - 

Journal-m  .  1,378,173  1,368,330  Grand  Total  ...  7,033,678  6,967,269 

!Journal-S  .  491,608  436,588 

Tribune-e  .  1,348,315  1,315,676  BAY’ONNE,  N.  J. 

- - Times-e  .  485,193  476,766 

Grand  Total  ...  3,218,096  3,120,594 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

ANDERSON.  IND.  Press-e  .  1,350,239  1,370,942 

Bulletin-e  .  977,704  1,087,503  §Press-S  .  476,036  391,418 

Herald-m  .  624,422  724,826  Sun-M  .  492,316  468,861 

••Herald-S  .  345,533  282,325  -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  ...  2,318,591  2,231,221 

Grand  Total  ...  1,947,659  2,094,654 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  Post-Herald-m  ...  1.089,846  1,191,692 

Constitution-m  ...  1,463,561  1,425,431  News-e  .  1,946,666  1,920,271 

Journal-e  .  2,151,891  2,217,207  tNews-S  .  1,000,864  890,267 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  ..  1,049,246  952,866 

Grand  ToUl  ...  4,664,698  4,595,604 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn. 

News-m  .  1,581,362  1,636,222 

•|Rocky  Mtn. 

News-S  .  514,370  407,807 

Post-e  .  2,028,948  1,968.092 

tPost-S  .  894,489  818,511 

Grand  Total  ...  6.019,169  4,726,637 

•Includes  51,220  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 


-  AMERICAN 

WEBKLY 

••Includes  35',816  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY 

tlncludes  68,230  lines  THIS  WEEK. 
(Includes  49,630  lines  PARADE, 
tlncludes  65,418  lines  WEEKEND 
MAGAZINE. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  681,378  631,197 

Tribune-e  .  883,065  827,611 

tRegister-S  .  615,617  495.601 

Grand  Total  ...  2,079,960  1.954,409 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e  .  718,765  789,732 

Record-m  .  819,863  901,978 

•Advertiser-S  _  365,285  360,804 

Globe-e  .  1,511,578  1,566,3.59 

Globe-m  .  1,161,046  1,228,738 

Globe-S  .  1,192,217  1,172,121 

Herald-m  .  1,452,505  1,421,389 

tHerald-S  .  1,362,186  1,348,513 

Traveler-e  .  1,760,486  1,932,597 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
Free  Press-m  ....  1,421,850 
{Free  Press-S  ....  482,163 

News-e  .  2,054,034 

tNews-S  .  1,206,426 

Times-e  .  1,046,814 

•Times-S  .  467,009 


Grand  Total  ...10,323,931  10,722,231 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Courier  Express-m  1,131,565 
•(Courier  Express-S  1,083,918 
Evening  News-e  .  2,193,700 


Grand  Total  ...  6,676,29  6  6,837,754 

1,186,395 

2  409'073  DULUTH.  MINN. 

2.409.073  Herald-e  .  910,920  826.558 

_  .  00,.  News-Tribune-m  .  680,836 

Grand  Total  ...  4,409,183  4,686,880  News-Tribune-S  ..  645,994  498,429 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.  Grand  ToUl  ...  2,137,250  1,972,617 

Courier-Post-e  ...  1,007,228  1,052,610 

(niARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  .  1,186,648  1,149,366 

Gazette-S  .  449,260  358,908 

Mail-e  .  967,630  951,614 

.  417,913  865,444  Grand  ToUl 

Grand  Total  ...  3,021,351  2,815,232 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,137,436  1,262,432 

Observer-m  . 1,613,317  1,601,965 

tObserver-S  .  672,606  630.742 


Grand  ToUl  ...  4.037,365  4,002,220 
NOTE:  News-e  includes  pai't-run  ad¬ 
vertising:  34,930  lines  (1957);  35,668 
lines  (1956).  1956  totals  supplied  W 
publisher. 


We  put  it  on  our  fishing  line 
to  see  if  they  would  bite  . . . . 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .  335,175 

SUr  Gazette-e  ....  947,726 

••Telegram-S  371,288 


THEY  DID 


United  fress 

THE  3-irOII-1  SERVICE 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,356,266 

ITimes-S  .  638,767 

Herald-Post-e  ....  1,634,M1 

Grand  ToUl  ...  3,428,874 


Grand  Total  ...  3,223,268  3,485,139 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  2,777,940  2,837,274 

Tribune-S  .  1,687.272  1,693,254 

(Daily  News-e  ...  1,747,024  1,794,316 

American-e  .  747,335  749,684 

•American-S  .  367,891  280,423 

Sun-Times-m  ....  1,248,083  1,307,247 

{Sun-Times-S  _  600,690  641,409 


ERIE,  PA. 

News-m  .  1,109,793 

Times-e  .  1,226,160  1,806,110 

ITimes-News-S  ..  488,108 

Times-S  .  643,699 

Dispatch-e  .  744,861 

Dispatt^-S  .  602,199 

Grand  ToUl  ...  2,828,061  8.096.060 
NOTE:  Dispatch  ceased  pubiieatkw 
Jan.  6,  1957.  News-m  started  Jan.  '■ 
Grand  ToUl  ...  9,076,236  9,103,607  1957. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  1.  195« 


New  Orleans'  Fomilies  like  It  Best! 


•World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regionai  News 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


louisiona's  lorqest  Eveninq  New^po’ 


DECEMBER  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurements) 

1957 

Linage 

1956 

Linage 

%  of 
1956 

E&P 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

December . 

. .  239,626,136 

243,080,202 

98.6 

103.3 

November  . 

, .  249,979,698 

261,994,165 

95.4 

100.3 

Year  to  date _ 

..  2,829,131,686 

2,910,780,605 

97.2 

105.1 

Display 

December  . 

. .  193,618,181 

192,743,132 

100.5 

104.6 

November  . 

, .  197,663,685 

207,526,272 

95.2 

100.8 

Year  to  date . 

,.  2,143,662,041 

2,186.170,136 

98.1 

105.5 

Classified 

December . . 

46,006,955 

50,337,070 

91.4 

99.5 

November  . 

52,316,013 

54,468,893 

96.0 

101.2 

Year  to  date _ 

. .  685,469,645 

724,610,369 

94.6 

103.7 

Retail 

December . 

. .  152,581,510 

152,030,988 

100.4 

104.9 

November  . 

, .  142,170,723 

149,261,775 

95.2 

100.6 

Year  to  date . 

..  1,537,032,868 

1,562,230,915 

98.4 

104.5 

Department  Store 

December . 

57,967,509 

67,601,962 

100.6 

105.4 

November  . 

64,453,349 

57,326,107 

95.0 

98.0 

Year  to  date  . . . . . 

. .  668,616,026 

677.794,224 

98.4 

102.6 

General 

December . 

26,448,346 

27,690,323 

95.5 

99.6 

November  . 

32,293,983 

38,509,600 

83.9 

87.9 

Year  to  date . 

, .  377,714,429 

408,645,070 

92.4 

101.5 

Automotive 

December . 

10,584,229 

8,823,791 

120.0 

109.4 

November  . 

19,476,750 

16,424,170 

118.6 

129.2 

Year  to  date  .... 

. .  181,399,792 

170,020,559 

106.7 

120.6 

Financial 

December . 

4,004,096 

4,198,030 

95.4 

122.9 

November  . . 

3,723,229 

3,329,727 

111.8 

122.3 

Year  to  date _ 

47,514,952 

46,273,592 

105.0 

126.4 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS. 

Cbounonwealth 

I  Btporter-e  .  767,748 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  1,047,»87  1,162,811 

IJoumal  Gazette-S  612,265  618,360 

Newi  Sentinel-e  ..  1,610,274  1,829,876 


Journal-m  . 

722,647  Journal-S  . 

News-Sentinel-e  . 
fNews-Sentlnel-S 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


507,603  633,709 

330,030 
1,166,705  1,019,861 


2,186,472  2,430,927 


FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 
Star-Telegram-m  .  798,285 

Star-TeleKram-e  ..  1,692,318  1 

iStar-TeleKram-S  748,136 

hai-e  .  460,712 

Prcn-S  .  270,762 


9  07ft  R1A  0  All  fta7  LAWRENCE,  BfASS. 

3,270,516  3,611,047  Tribune-e  .  1,086,726  1,093,577 

NOTE:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  are 
ITH,  TEX.  combination.  Linage  of  one 

798,285  839,966  edition,  Tribune-e,  is  shown. 

1,692,318  1,765,853 

748,136  685,879  UTTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

460,712  602,712  Arkansas  Gazette-m  1,015,863  1,092,197 

270,762  243,426  {Arkansas  Gazette-S  461,219  427,149 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,176,195  1,394,781 

Star-e  .  2,169,727  2,184,331 

tTribune-S  .  1,075,867  1,057.827 

Grand  Total  ...  4,421,789  4,636,939 
NOTE:  Star-e  includes  162,4^  lines 
part-run  advertisinK  (1957). 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

{Bee-e  .  933,669  889,499 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
{Star  &  Herald-e  2,069,889  2,162,337 

Gazette-m  .  1,307.631  1,312,980 

La  Presse-e  .  2,166,328  2,163,891 

La  Patrie-e  .  174,124 

La  Patrie-S  .  211,676  240,158 


3,970,213  4,037,835 


1,477,082  1,519,346  Grand  Total  ...  5,755,524  6,053,490 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 


1,343,002  1,459,173  Independent-m 

599,040  659,256  {Independent/ 

-  -  Press- 


,119  ,,  !Bee-S  .  599,040  659,256 

Grand  Total  ...  1,942,042  2,018,429 

.SMi. 

,680  V  GARY.  IND. 

.BU  ~  Post-Tribune-e  ...  1,417,668  1,532,644 

.863  ^  Post-Tribune-S  ...  369.009  309,749 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF, 
dent-m  ...  1,747,636  1,837,999 


Tele^ram-S 

Press- 

Telegram-e 


GARY.  IND.  Telegram-e  ....  1,813,741  1,950,028 

at-Tribune-e  ...  1,417.668  1,532,644  _  ^  ^  .  .  ■  „ 

at-Tribune-S  ...  369.009  309,749  Total  ...  4,338,214  4,640.763 

_  _  NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis- 

Grand  Total  ...  1,786,677  1,842,393  ,,210,667  lines 

(1957)  ;  297,741  lines  (1956).  Independ- 
TIG  XT  V  ent/ Press  Teleirram— S  16.335  lines 

wt-star  m  fw’i  029  R21  7ftl  (1956).  Press-Telegram-e  210,667  lines 

SST.  (1957);  297,741  lines  (1956). 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Poit-Star-m  .  821.929  821,701 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Post-Star-m,  is  given. 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,135,258  2,080,356 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,297.004  1,210,591 

Times-S  .  495,314  504,623 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Newsday-SuffoIk-e  1,591,023  1,631,218 
Newsday-Nassau-e  1,880,894  1,938,888 

Grand  Total  ...  3,471,917  3,570,106 


Imes-S  .  495,314  504,623  Examiner-m 

-  -  ‘Examiner-S 

Grand  Total  ...  1,792,318  1,715,114  Times-M  ... 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Pitrlot-m  .  1,418,426  1,426,709 

{Patriot  News-S  . .  410,006  407,152 


tTimes-S  .... 
Herald- 

426,709  Express-e  . 
407  152  Mirror-News-e 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

ner-m  .  1,642.787  1.843,161 

iner-S  .  1,016,643  1,046,483 

M  .  3,063,026  3,184,575 

>-S  .  2,476,449  2,188,945 


1,279,709  1,288,878 
1,048,719  1,299,501 


Grand  Total  ...  1,828,432  1,833,861 
NOTE:  News-e  carries  the  same 
amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


,122  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

(3ourant-m  .  1,059,032 

,807  MsICourant-S  .  799,116 

.0»2  ^Timef.e  .  1,848,264 

,611  „  - 

—  Grand  Total  ...  3,706,412 


833,861  Grand  Total  ...10,526,233  10,850.543 
'  same  NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis- 
triot-m  '"8!  Tlmes-S  856,670  lines  (1957): 

.594.830  line*  (1966).  Mirror-News-e 

66.768  lines  (1956). 

neo  oei  ‘Includes  51,220  lines  AMERICAN 

weekly. 


763,965 

1,833,725 


— _  LOUISVILLE  KY 

3,706,412  3,565,961  Courier  Journal-m  1,366,844’  1,467,313 
Courier  Journal-S  986,307  9.57,102 

N,  TEX.  Times-e  .  1,594,822  1,645,054 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  2,663,661  2,742,697 

•(Sironiele-S  .  1,390,851  1,267,692 

fo»t-m  .  2,014,135  2,130,984 

tPost-S  .  888,952  922,036 

.  812,791  844,671 


3,947,973  4,069,469 


Grand  Total  ...  7,660,390  7,907,980 
NOTE:  Chronicle-e  includes  part- 
ran  advertising:  130,382  lines  (1967); 
123.611  lines  (1956). 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

844,671  Sun-e  .  767,689 

“Sun-S  .  291,774 


1,059,463  1,056,679 


„  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.  . 

Newa-e .  1,865,268  1,838,879  Te  e8ram  News-e 

btar-m  .  1,761,207  1,799,821  lelegram  News-o 


If‘»r.S  .  1,230,549  1,181,872 

.  1,009,684  1,070,431 

Himes-S .  424.735  464,090 


LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  745,187 

Telegram  News-e  .  531,610 

Telegram  News-S  .  210,835 


Grand  Total 


1,487,632  1,352,140 


-  .  JACKSON.  MISS, 
wion  Ledger-m  .  806,165 

IGarion  Ledger 

Tx.*,  News-S  .  399,054 

News-e  ....  636,317 


--  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

6,281,443  6,355,093  Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  1,937,526  2,140,931 

N,  MISS.  tCk>ntimercial 

806,165  784,237  Appeal-S  .  394,834  842,104 

Press-Scimitar-e  ..  1,105,475  1,123,917 


MUNCIE,  IND 

Press-e  .  946,914  ( 

Star-m  .  920,519  ( 

“Star-S  .  371,501 

Grand  Total  ...  2,238,934  2, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,519,762  1,1 

Tennessean-m  ....  1,617,134  1,{ 

Tennessean-S  ....  808,188  ’ 

Grand  Total  ...  3,845,084  3,1 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
Journal  Courier-m  409,672  ! 

Regiater-e  .  1,490,499  1,' 

“Register-S  .  778,993  ( 

Grand  Total  ...  2,679,164  2,1 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN, 
Day-e  .  998,535  ! 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  2,772,915  2,1 
tTimevPicayune 
&  States-S  ....  991,135  ! 

Item-e  .  1,063,311  1,( 

•Item-S  .  403,665  ^ 

States-e  .  1,106,465  1,: 

Grand  Total  ...  6,3,37,491  6,! 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,881,462  2,( 

Times-S  .  2,376,717  2,! 

Herald  Tribune-m  906,430  1,1 
tHerald  Tribune-S  922,406  1,1 

Mirror-m  .  712,961  ' 

Mirror-S  .  4,35,534 

#News-m  .  1,636,765  1,' 

#New*-S  .  1.744,777  l.i 

Journal 

American-e  ....  824,522  ! 

‘Journal 

American-S  ....  674,894  I 

Post-e  .  1,024,790  1,( 

Post-S  .  117,572 

World  Telegrram 
&  Sun-e  .  1,194,008  1,1 


Grand  Totol  ...14,352,838  14,867,820 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing:  Mirror-m  198,302  lines  (1957)  ; 
209,244  lines  (1956).  Mirror-S  158,094 
lines  (1957);  144,978  lines  (1956). 

News-m  800,438  lines  (1957)  ;  776,665 
lines  (1956).  News-S  1,271,486  lines 
(1957)  ;  1,196,614  lines  (1956).  Joumal- 
American-e  116,366  lines  (1957);  126,- 
966  lines  (1956).  Joumal-American-S 
93,467  lines  (1957);  99,776  lines 

(1966).  World  Telegram  &  Sun-e  231,- 
312  lines  (1957)  ;  241,134  lines  (1956). 

#Includes  split  run  (m)  225,794 

lines;  (S)  141,019  lines. 


^t*  'hmes-e  . 
Times-S  , 

Grand  Total 


8,937.835  4,106,952 


_  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 
fw«s  Union-m  ..  1.941,627  1,931,018 
'“mss  Union-S  ..  712,542  689,368 


(Tinas  Union-S 
Grand  Total  . 


2,654,169  2,620.376 


.  JERSEY  CITY.  N,  J. 

J°umal-e  .  996,405  996,602 

Tncludes  part-run  advertis- 
?!=  *06.686  lines  (1957);  226,055  lines 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
S"!  .  1,623.584 


1,582,177 

739,816 


1,759,314  1,721,920  Sentinel-m 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


NEW  YORK.  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 
Long  Island 

Press-e  .  1,433,742  1,520,764 

{Long  Island 

Press-S  .  609,942  676,626 

Grand  Total  ...  2,043,684  2,096,390 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1, 020,(148 

{Press-S  .  406,888 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,054,742 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,209,515  1,537,614 

“Gazette-S  .  296,823 

Grand  Total  ...  1,506,338  1,537,614 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Ledger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth 

Star-e  .  1,787,872  1,713,232 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1,831,768  1,860,400 

tVirginian-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth 

Star-3  .  1,027,280  826,184 


2,082,835 

2,273,668 

1,062,483 

1,048,317 

788,775 

413,312 

1,721,892 

1,576,897 


535,284 

1,061.725 

123,237 


Grand  Total  ...  4,646,920  4,399,816 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing:  Ledger  Dispatch  &  Portsmouth 
SUr-e  503,616  lines  (19.57)  ;  391,784 
lines  (1956).  Virginian-Pilot-m  257,976 
lines  (1957)  ;  185,996  lines  (1956).  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Star-e  315,- 
531  line*  (1957)  ;  201.661  lines  (1956). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,739.711  1,876,126 

{Tribune-S  .  848,142  729,185 

Grand  Total  ...  2,587.853  2.605,311 
{Includes  62,157  lines  PARADK 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  _ _  1,044.717  1,010,016 

Oklahoman-S  _  520,823  477,168 

Times-e  .  1.131,471  1,169,114 

Grand  ToUl  ...  2,697,011  2,656,288 
NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing:  Times-e  125,921  lines  (1957);  179,- 
694  lines  (1956). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald-e  ..  1.327.884  1,362,976 

World-Herald-S  ..  783,710  759,657 

Grand  Total  ...  2,111,594  2.122.633 
NOTTl:  World-Herald  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  m  &  e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
World-Herald-e,  is  shown. 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,226,115  1,230,881 

{Independent- 

SUr  News-S  ..  463,393  448,215 

Independent-m  ...  1,128,935  1.064,301 

Grand  Total  ...  2,818,443  2,743,397 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  975,073  1.047,150 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star-e  ...  1,261,790  1,354,835 

{Journal  SUr-S  ..  634,788  607,413 

Grand  ToUl  ...  1,796,678  1,962,248 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal 
Star-e  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Journal  Star-e.  is  shown. 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 

2,640,289  2,404,965  787.316  *58.019 

NOTE;  Record-m  and  Journal-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
[LLE,  FLA.  Record-m,  is  shown. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,347,445  3,312,342 

‘Herald-S  .  1,669.639  1,386,739 

News-e  .  1,671,169  1,568,664 

tNews-S  .  690,719  648,234 

Grand  ToUl  ...  7,168,972  6.915,979 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertis¬ 

ing;  Herald-m  66,215  lines  (1967); 
66,926  lines  (1956).  Herald-S  166,113 
lines  (1957);  165,380  lines  (1956). 


Q— 

UESTK 

lere  is  an  /  -%NS 


For  all 

UESTIONS 

A  on  equipment 


NSWER  you  can 
L count  on  at  HOE 


_  1,411,898  1,413,689 


„  -  -  ‘Sentinel-S  .  402,996  469,060 

ureSS.  TS**!  •••  4.226,189  4.043,913  Journal-*  .  3,070,795  3,208,386 

to  strike  the  SUr  did  tJoumal-S  .  1,660,707  1,616,126 

“<*  Pnblish  Dec.  8.  9,  10;  Time*,  Dec.  -  - 

I  10  A  11.  Grand  ToUl  ...  6,546,396  6,607,261 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,798,463  1,899,488 

•tBuIletin-S  .  786,107  695,252 

Inquirer-m  .  1,680,821  1,784,733 

Inquirer-S  .  1,433,993  1,392,164 

News-e  .  574,788  662,069 

News-S  .  71,598 

Grand  Total  ...  6,345,770  6,233,706 
NOTE:  Inquirer-m  includes  31,946 
lines  of  part-run  advertising  (1957). 
News-S  ceased  publication  Dec.  15, 
1957 :  Sat.  News  began  Dec.  21,  1957. 

•Includes  44,671  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,301,676  2,149,001 

tRepublic-S  .  792,384  747,296 

Gazette-e  .  2,303,276  2,149,001 

Grand  Total  ...  5,397,336  6,045,298 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PosUGazette-m  ..  1,266,226  1,159,693 

Press-e  .  1,639,296  1,565,601 

tPress-S  .  980,979  824,179 

Sun-Telegraph-e  ..  790,110  860,823 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  540,629  483,069 

Grand  Total  ...  5,217,139  4,893,355 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  1,695,008  1,696,126 

•iOregonian-S  ...  841,331  760,604 

Oregon  Joumal-e  1,156,348  1,333,323 
tOregon  Journal-S  380,428  490,853 

Grand  Total  ...  3.973,115  4,280,906 
•Includes  51,220  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

lincludes  47,930  lines  PARADE. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e _  913,84  8  921,280 

••New  Yorker-S  ..  405,179  369,292 

Grand  Total  ...  1,319,027  1,290,572 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,712,994  1,709,520 

Joumal-m  .  971,753  909,143 

tJournal-S  .  875,195  845,669 

Grand  Total  ...  3,559,942  3,464,332 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  763,505  786,211 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle-e  .  1,189,661  1,159,490 

Eagle-S  .  346,762  321,136 

Grand  Total  ...  1,536,413  1,480,626 
NOTE:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e,  is  shown. 


RICHMOND.  VA, 

News  L«ader-e _  1,662,164  1,702,343 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,342,719  1,353,616 
tTimes  Dispatch-S  .  951,658  832,131 

Grand  Total _  3,956,54  1  3,888,090 

RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 
Press-Enterprise-m  1.286,827 
SPress-Enterprise-S  375,530 

Grand  Total _  1,662,357 

NOTE:  Pross-Enterprise-m  &  e  sold 
In  combination.  The  Pull-Run  Linage 
shown  is  Press-Enterprise-m.  Press- 
Enterprise-m  includes  32,050  lines  of 
part-run  advertising, 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,051,877  923,780 

STimes-S  .  369,080  339,353 

World-News-e  ....  1,042.437  914,722 

Grand  Total _  2,463,394  2,177,855 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  ....  1,499,815  1,542,010 
fDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S .  875,304  816,517 

Times  Union-e  ...  1,740,056  1,693,275 

Grand  Total _  4,115,175  4.051,802 

SACRAMENTO.  CAUF. 

JBee-e .  1,857,005  1,988,736 

Union-m  .  618,208  561,869 

••Union-S .  426,868  425,125 

Grand  Total -  2,902,081  2.975,730 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  .  1,278,031  1,305,964 
•tGIobe  Democrat-S  683,608  603,670 

Post  Dispatch-e  ...  1,888,865  1,901,382 
fPost  Dispatch-S  . .  1,148,402  1,056,397 

Grand  Total  ....  4,998,906  4,867,413 

50 


NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  includes 
part-run  advertising:  186,863  lines 
(1957)  ;  203,022  lines  (1956). 

{Includes  48,762  lines  PARADE. 

1957  1956 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . .  743,160  1,245,013 

•Pioneer  Press^  . .  712,679  894,434 

Dispatch-e .  993,666  1,709,618 

Grand  Total _  2,449,405  3,849,065 

NOTE:  St.  Paul  newspapers  on  strike 
Dec.  18  to  31,  1957. 

•Includes  39,311  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent.^  ....  766,637  938,493 

Independent-S  ....  435,460 

Times-m  .  2,191,319  1,935,736 

{Times-S  .  791,025  750,468 

Grand  Total _  4,174,341  3,624,697 

NOTE:  Independent-S  began  Dec.  1, 
1957. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,515,471  1,552,018 

tExpress  News-S  . .  808,738  764,232 

News-e  .  1,664,957  1,680,693 

Light-e .  1,732,251  1,779,981 

•Light-S  .  738,489  659,678 

Grand  Total _  6,459,906  6,436,602 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,401,433  1,455,517 

SUnion-S .  868,060  775,905 

Tribune-e  .  1,956,853  1,911,531 

Grand  Total _  4,226,346  4,142,953 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


1957 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


1957 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


News-Tribune-e  ... ’l,400,788  1,379,724  Teiegram-S . 


News-Tribune-S 


Chronicle-m  .  1,145,249 

tChronicle-S .  764,616 

Examiner-m  .  1,764,853 

Examiner-S  .  1,074,476 

Call-Bulletin-e _  825,200 

News-e .  743,262 


1,145,249  1,086,817 
754,616  641,096 

1,764,853  1,850,714 
1,074,476  953,649 

825,200  710,290 

743,262  763,725 


Grand  Total _  6,307,656  6,006,291 

NOTE:  Includes  part-run  advertising: 
Chronicle-ra  31,192  lines  (1957):  34,501 
lines  (1956).  Chronicle-S  52,217  lines 
(1957);  35,054  lines  (1956). 

•Includes  51,220  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,598,960  1,679,649 

News-e  .  1,642,669  1,775,666 

Mercury-News-S  . .  691,080  717,812 

Grand  Total _  3,932,709  4,173,127 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,215,814  1,272,845 

Union  Star-e  _  982,413  1,048,795 

Grand  Total _  2,198,227  2,321,640 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,151,847  1,160,887 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post- 

Intelligencer-m  .  1,139,644  1,206,140 
•Post- 

Intelligencer-S  .  540,677  601,916 

Times-e  .  1,775,231  1,798,522 

Times-S  .  685,229  631,506 

Grand  Total _  4,140,781  4,138,084 

•Includes  51,220  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e .  1.046,921  1,142,827 

Times-m  .  1,308,337  1,369.979 

Times-S  .  642,185  498,687 

Grand  Totel _  2,896,443  3,011,493 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1,344,182  1,604,495 

Tribune-S  .  648,498  649,298 

Grand  Total _  1.992,680  2,163.793 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review-m  .  812,378  852,534 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  .  6.39,928  604,382 

Chronicle-e  .  988,317  1,062,620 

Grand  Total  ....  2,340,623  2,419,536 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,482,870  1,503,131 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  . .  1,604,117  1,774,421 

•{Herald 

American-S .  661,455  630,791 

PoBt-Standard-m  ..  974,670  1,045,415 

tP08t-Standard-S  .  877,469  380,818 

Grand  Total _  3,607,711  3,831,445 


Grand  Total  .... 

1,912,606 

1,857,409 

TAMPA 

.  FLA. 

Tribune-m . 

2,112,743 

1,960.431 

•Tribune-S  . 

825,870 

678,814 

••Times-e  . 

672,755 

671,859 

Grand  Total  .... 

3.611.368 

3,311,104 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

870,290 

925,026 

1,832,131 

1,855,635 

Blade-S  . 

991,930 

935,469 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,694,351 

3,716,030 

TORONTO. 

,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . . 

1,139,891 

1,176,476 

tTelegram-e  . 

1,990,027 

2,078,151 

2,010,386 

2,201,474 

Star-w  . 

48,676 

58,651 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,188,980 

6.513,752 

NOTE:  Telegram-e  includes  63,341 

lines  part-run  advertising  (1957). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . . 

1,136,156 

1,139,521 

•♦Times 

Advertiser-S  .... 

438,907 

418,608 

Trentonian-m  .... 

757,114 

763,404 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,332,177 

2,321,533 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record-m . 

1,193,937 

1,180,114 

NOTE:  Record-m 

and  Times-Record-e 

sold  in  combination, 

.  Linage  of  one  edi- 

tion,  Record'M,  is 

shown. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,742,183 

1,855,679 

World-m  . 

1,739,946 

1,853,636 

World-S  . 

675,369 

640,409 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,157,498 

4,349,624 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

775,538 

766,303 

UTICA, 

,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 

1,086,964 

1,045,321 

••Observer 

Dispatch-S  . 

447,885 

406,452 

Press-m  . 

1,351,794 

1,293,911 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,886,643 

2,745,684 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

News-e . 

1,156,538 

1,094,778 

Post  & 

Times-Herald-m  . 

2,205,430 

2,334,927 

♦{Post  & 

Times-Herald-S  . 

1,045,760 

879,185 

Star-e . 

2,367,760 

2,542,678 

fStar-S . 

1,169,993 

1,124,542 

Grand  Total  .... 

7,945,481 

7,976,110 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e . 

1,371,572 

1,321,494 

Republican-S  . 

479,905 

441,283 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,851,477 

1,762,777 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y 

Mamaroneck 

Times-e  . 

637,789 

491,950 

Mount  Vernon 

Argus-e  . 

711,774 

688,239 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . 

789,857 

756,279 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

525,559 

493,733 

Peekskill  Star-e  . . 

422,213 

399,356 

Port  Chester 

Item-e  . 

680,460 

690,631 

Tarrytown  News-e 

538,241 

522,571 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .... 

781,553 

745,361 

White  Plains  Re- 

porter  Dispatch-e 

926,904 

854,350 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,914,350 

5,642,470 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon-e  . 

1,048,737 

1,074,971 

♦Beacon-S  . 

424,585 

374,527 

E7agle-m  . 

1,729,927 

1,819,524 

tBlagle-S  . 

682,143 

633,240 

Eagle-e . 

1,282,045 

1,235,520 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,067,437 

6,137,782 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N. 

C. 

Journal-m . 

1,104,400 

1,046,190 

Journal  & 

Sentinel-S  . 

443,573 

863,753 

477,685  Teiegram-m  .  779,279  897,378 

-  Gazette-e  .........  1,015,623  1,171,151 

857,409  - - ‘ 

Grand  Total _  2,363,596  2,733,525 

960,431  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

678,814  Vindicator 

671,859  Telegram-e  .  1,67  6,116  1,647,788 

-  {Vindicator 

311,104  Telegram-S .  943,694  850.018 

Grand  Total  ....  2,6  19,7  10  2.497.801 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


1957 

1»S( 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e 

American-News-S 

361,664 

163,884 

306,3«) 

198,5(2 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  525,448 

504,952 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

..  992,278 

978,71! 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA, 

WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . 

..  1,443,400 

1,491,070 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  & 

, .  939,005 

929,253 

Enquirer  & 
News-S  . 

. .  394,299 

33(,05( 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,333,304 

1.265,SI» 

BURUNGTON,  \X 

Free  Press-m  . . 

. .  719,347 

711,132 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Respository-e  . . , 
Resi>ository-S  . . . 

.,  1,782,634 
. .  789,530 

1,745,00! 

709,9« 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,572,164 

2,454,92! 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 
Southern 

Illinoisan-e  _  453,474  402,6(0 

Southern 

Illinoisan-S  ....  61,940  48,271 

Grand  Total  ...  6  05,4  1  4  450,912 1 

CASPER.  WYO. 

Tribune-Herald-e  .  602,152  456,5(0 

Star-m  .  379,638  328,S8( 

Tribune-Herald 

&  Star-S  .  132,916  12OJ60 

Grand  Total  ...  1,014,706  905.67( 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  733,666  762,77( 

Courier-S  .  285,628  235.690 

Grand  Total  ...  1,019,284  998,(6( 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  1,156,092  1,166, 6(! 

Democrat-S  .  466,424  415,982 

Democrat-d  .  810,264  797.280 

Grand  Total  ...  2,432,780  2,379,880 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 


NOTE  :  Joumal-m  and  Sentinel-e  Bold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Joumal-m,  is  shown. 


News-Journal-S  ..  216,020  279,968 

Journal-m  .  736,946  735,8221 

Grand  Total  ...  1,721,370  1,766,078’ 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  & 

Review-me  .  1,087,016  1,002,788 

Herald  & 

Review-S  .  478,562  437,(18 

Grand  Total  ...  1,665,678  1.440,152 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  492,196  509,708 

Journal-S  .  270,953 

Grand  Total  ...  76  3,14  9  746,81( 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 
Herald-meS  .  667,356  643,708 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 


GREENWICH.  CONN. 
TIme-e  .  541,824 
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1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1957  1956 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 
AiJv6rti86r-€  ••••••  1»211»037  1»235»S15 

Herald-Dispatch-m  1,218.603  1.262,122 

*^dvertiser-S  ...  423,352  408,413 

Grand  Total  ...  2,852,992  2,906,350 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  44,- 
109  lines  (1957):  27,855  lines  (1956). 
(X)BUC  WEEKLY  653  lines  (1957)  :  980 
lines  (1956). 

hyannis,  mass. 

(Vd6  Cod 

Standard-Times-o  443,240  441,546 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democret-d  ....  1,085,063  1,069,586 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 

Tri-(3ty  Herald-e  539,070  468,265 

••TVi-City  Herald-S  157,318  145,586 

Grand  ToUI  ...  696,388  613,851 

••Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


Journal-d 

Journal-S 


1957 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  O. 
. . .  555,016 

...  189,686 


556,206 

194,208 


Freeman-e  . 

.  848,456 

797,538 

UNCOLN,  NEB. 

Star-m  . 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  & 

SUr-S  . 

.  986,930 

.  945,700 

.  342,118 

933,828 

874,202 

277,172 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,274,748 

2,085,202 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . 
State  Journal-m  . 
{State  Journal-S  . 

.  1,144,836 
.  1,166,326 
.  517,454 

1,037,330 

1,058,169 

467,859 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,828,616 

2,563,358 

{Includes  PARADE  49,385  lines. 
MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 


IJH 

iii  1 


3.4H 


6.44! 

5,«S 

7.2J0 

MW 


, 0.794 , 
9,96t 
5,1S' 

iU 


Advertlser-m  .... 

1,026.704 

1,045,618 

Advertiser-S  . 

486,010 

435,316 

Journal-e  . 

1,036,882 

1,042,986 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,549,596 

2,523,920 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  . 

924,084 

937,412 

{Standard-Times-S 

302,863 

287,196 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,226,937 

1,224,607 

{Includes  PARADE  49,341  lines 

(1957);  41,747  lines  (1956). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  •  • 

792,158 

873,550 

OGDEN 

.  UTAH 

Standard- 

£xaminer-e  .••• 

775,884 

788,792 

••Standard- 

£xaminer-S  .... 

226,921 

211,449 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,002,765 

1,000,241 

••Above  recap 

does  not 

include 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN, 

PA. 

Derrick-m  . 

553,344 

560,428 

News-Herald-e  . . . 

390,433 

353,936 

Grand  Total  . . . 

943.777 

914,364 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  . 

1,534,036 

1,531,124 

star-e  . 

1,464,778 

1,424,122 

••Sentinel-Star-S  . 

709,282 

583,058 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,708,096 

3,538,304 

Grand  Total  . . . 

744,702 

750,414 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m  . 

1.098,188 

1,115,772 

Register-RepubI  ic-e 

1,653,526 

1,681,760 

Star-S  . 

646,268 

640,542 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,397,982 

3,438,064 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOUNE. 

ILL. 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,122,086 

1,082,060 

Argus-e  . 

1.069.362 

978,846 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,191,448 

2,060,906 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D 

Argus-Leader-e  . . . 

702,016 

829,332 

Argus-Leader-S  . . 

258,706 

212,030 

Grand  Total  . . . 

960.722 

1,041,362 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

638,876 

631.848 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

1,169,714 

1,189,118 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-meS 

1,523,065 

1,596,066 

CANADA 

1957 

1936 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  . 

1,349,881 

1,368,975 

CHARLOTTETOWN.  P.E.I. 

Guardian-m  . 

510,411 

513,083 

Patriot-e  . 

237,384 

180,838 

CHATHAM,  ONT. 

News-e  . 

699,426 

717,374 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,549,093 

1,493,832 

GALT.  ONT. 

Reporter-e  . 

.  916,464 

1,003,873 

GUELPH.  ONT. 

Mercury-e  . 

.  771,793 

881,254 

HAMILTON,  ONT, 

Spectator-e  . 

.  1,910,204 

2,069,849 

KAMLOOPS.  B.  C. 

Sentinel-e  . 

.  311,420 

279,146 

KELOWNA,  B.  C. 

Courier-e  . 

.  202,625 

157,245 

(Began  as  daily 

•  Sept.  9, 

1957). 

KIRKLAND 

1  LAKE,  ONT. 

Northern  News-e 

.  348,244 

348,920 

MEDICINE 

HAT.  ALTA. 

News-e  . 

.  542,043 

575,607 

NANAIMO,  B.  C. 

Free  Press-e  . . . . 

.  507,506 

533,434 

1957  1956 

SARNIA.  ONT. 

Observer-e  .  1,014.282  945,615 

SUDBURY.  ONT. 

Star-e  .  1,079.440  1,014,226 

TIMMINS,  ONT. 

Press-e  .  544,852  622,039 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

tSun-e  .  2,241,588  2,189,334 

Frovince-m  .  1,264,229  1,605,704 

tincludes  Weekend  Magazine  65,506 
lines  (1957)  ;  92,904  lines  (1956). 

WELLAND.  ONT. 

Tribune-e  .  781,784  808,300 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,109,427  1,184,196 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
Sentinel-Review-e  532,798  578,830 

ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

1957  1956 

AUGUSTA.  GA. 

Chronicle-m  .  825,364  776,869 

IChronicle-S .  308,422  265,212 


Grand  Total _  1,133,786  1,041,581 

llnclvides  PARADE  47,956  lines 
(1957);  42.204  lines  (1956). 

NOTE;  Chronicle-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Herald-e. 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Tele^aph-m .  486.587  488,624 

••Telesrraph-S  _  242,095  213,195 


Grand  Total _  728,682  701,819 

••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  35,790 
lines  (1957);  25,706  lines  (1956). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  918,034  925,964 

•Stete-S .  623,178  491,827 

Record-m .  709,121  720,494 


t7.41« 

ioiic 

)9.701 

4S,70l 

67,47* 

71,740 

195« 


••Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK- 
Includes  part-run  advertisins  424,- 
102  lines  (1957)  ;  307,720  lines  (1956). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Herald-News-e  ....  1,033.985  1,065,950 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Jonrnal-m  .  1,024,814  1,034.698 

Newi-Joumal-S  . . ,  436,898  409,486 

.  682,906  725,200 


MOOSE  JAW,  SASK. 
Times-Hcrald-e  . . .  562,444 


NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 
Daily  NuKget-e  . .  729,464 


ORILLIA,  ONT. 
Packet  &  Times-e  327,666 


OSHAWA,  ONT. 
Times  Gazette-e  .  858,117 


Grand  Total _  2,150,333  2,138,285 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  46,- 
578  lines  (1957);  28,210  lines  (1956). 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  231.172  662,959 

(Strike  Dec.,  1957). 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal-e _  1,040,320  1,053,955 

LEVITTOWN.  PA. 

Times-e  .  902,388  836,137 

NOTE:  Sold  in  combination  with 
Bristol  Courier. 


MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  709,387 

World-S  .  283,191 

News-Star-e  .  698,762 


483,438 


763,297 


281,656 


836,862 


Grand  Total 


753,763 

270,815 

711,092 


1,691,340  1,735,670 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

tCTitizen-e  .  1,506,594  1,605,506 

tincludes  Weekend  Magazine  & 
Comic  Section. 

PEMBROKE,  ONT. 

Observcr-e .  282,492 

(Began  as  daily  Apr.  22,  1957). 

PENTICTON,  B.  C. 

Herald-e .  268.611 

(Began  as  daily  Sept.  9,  1957). 

PORT  ARTHUR,  ONT. 

News  Chronicle-e  947,831  1,006,282 

PRINCE  ALBERT.  SASK. 
Herald-e  .  461,968  405,753 


Onmd  Total  ..  2,144,618  2,169,384 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Cjjpmerci.il-e  -  570.444  550,060 

Lonunercisl-S  ..  182.084  198,954 

^•■snd  Total  ...  752,528  749,014 

••family  WEEKLY  33,866  lines  not 
»  above  Bgures. 

POTTSTOWN.  PA.  QUEBEC  CITY,  QUE. 

■*"^'7-m  .  974.624  1,048,894  Telcgraph-e  483,811  408,146 
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AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  ]Vealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Invastloate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
ereaeed  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  meunting 
■uccesaes  of  ever  800  U.  8. 
companlee  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  keep  la  touch  with  msrksting, 
advertidng,  pubitshiag  and  graphic 
arts  la  Auitralia  read 


msi^mp.ms 


fer9mi§k$iy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  t8 

li  HearfHee  St..  Sydney, 


1957 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 


936,944 

935.824 

News-e . 

1,187,016 

1.144,618 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,123,960 

2.080,442 

SALEM 

,  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-e  . 

923,374 

1,086,576 

Oregon 

Stateeman-m  . . . 

745,169 

820,791 

Oregon 

Statesman-S  .... 

217,349 

244,438 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,890,892 

2,151,805 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m . 

695,951 

615,760 

fScrantonian-S  . . . 

464,856 

472,085 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,060,807 

1,087,845 

{Includes  PARADB  49,656  lines 

(1957);  42,204  lines  (1956). 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  709,299  841,868 

Times-Leader-e  ...  1,147,129  1,214,719 
••Independent-S  . .  618,432  683,483 

Grand  Totel _  2,474,860  2,640,070 

••Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  35,790 
lines  (1957). 


You  May  Meet 
YOURSELF 

COMING 

AND 

GOING 


BUT . 

When  seeking  a  job  or  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities, 
make  the  most  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
Classifiei  Advertisements 

by  scheduling  your  own 
SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ad  while  following  the 
HELP  WANTED  ADS. 

JTe'U  be  more  than  happy 
to  assist  iidth  your  copy. 


CL.4SSIF1ED  CLINIC 


Carr  Urges  Improved 
Hiring  and  Training 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
C1\M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Classified  advertising  depart-  Dan  Lionel  Heads 


Car  for  Salesman  Vof  Pt»q  i ooc 

Who  Guessed  Linage  V  d  A  1  dloCo 

Los  Angeles  (^1  Qocifiorl 
First  prize  in  the  Los  Angeles  V>(lclSSll  lUCl  S 
mes’  1957  Classified  Leader- 
ip  Contest  went  to  Donald  \LTf-%-%T  r\^  T 

O’Connell,  a  real  estate  sales-  W  dy  Ol  J_jllc 


Los  Angeles 
First  prize  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  1957  Classified  Leader¬ 
ship  Contest  went  to  Donald 
P.  O’Connell,  a  real  estate  sales¬ 
man,  who  erred  by  only  six  lines 
in  estimating  the  Times’  9,749,- 
687  net  classified  linage  lead 


Santa  Rosa,  Calil. 
Satisfactions  found  in  classi-  >. 


for  the  year  over  its  nearest  fied  advertising  service  extend-  1  ^ 


local  competitor. 


ing  for  more  than  a  half-century 


ments  are  “hiring  many  misfits; 
their  training  is  undernourished; 
their  development  is  slow  and 


N.  Y.  Classified  Group  among  the  100,000  entries  in 
Daniel  L.  Lionel,  New  York  ‘=o"test,  won  him  a  new  car. 


Mr.  O’Connell’s  estimate,  best  were  listed  by  Morton  J.  A.  Me- 
among  the  100,000  entries  in  the  Donald  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 


our  papers  are  losing  business,”  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  re-  • 

is  what  keynote  speaker  William  elected  president  of  the  New  „  .  . 

F.  Carr,  ANC AM  president,  told  York  Classified  Advertising  CJH  Appointed 
Southern  CAMs  at  Shreveport,  Managers  Association.  ] 

Jan.  25-28  for  their  12th  annual  Other  officers  are  Earle  Du-  Russell  F.  LaR 
business  conference.  Bois,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Ber-  nampH  pla<5<»ifipH 


ntest,  won  him  a  new  car.  in  a  pre-retirement  message.  | 
•  These  have  included  partici-  1 

pation  in  want  ad  activities  that  | 
VI  Appointed  have  restored  broken  romances  1 

Philadelphia  located  a  necklace  once  the  ^ 
Russell  F.  LaRosa  has  been  of  the  great  Napoleon,  he  ^ 


business  conference.  Bois,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Ber-  named  classified  advertising  Northern  California 

If  Classified  continues  to  ac-  gen  Evening  Record,  vicepresi-  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Classified  Advertising  As^ia- 
count  for  25%  of  total  news-  dent;  Mrs.  Enid  Molloy,  Mt.  Daily  News.  He  joined  the  staff  meeting  here  this  week, 

paper  revenue,  Mr.  Carr  said,  it  Kisco  Patent  Trader,  secretary;  in  July,  1956  and  was  made  years  have  been  reward- 

can  expect  total  revenue  of  $1%  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Tully,  Fair-  sales  manager  of  real  estate  “because  human  needs  are 


can  expect  total  revenue  of  $1%  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Tul 
billion  in  five  years.  child  publications,  treasurer. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  a  sub-  xhe  association  consists  of  17 
stantial  increase  in  classified  New  York  area  CAMs 
dollars  over  our  present  revenue  ' 

and  the  linage  represented  here  *T* 

can  only  be  ser\dced,  sold  and  I 
processed  by  competent  person- 
nel.  These  people,  however,  are  T 

not  begging  our  industry  for  I  I  Tl 

“In  fact,  even  those  news-  Plans  to  eo  ahead  wii 


lid  publications,  treasurer.  advertising.  From  1951  to  1956  ^  constant,  and  classified  ac- 
The  association  consists  of  17  he  ivas  an  advertising  solicitor  tivity  provides  a  service  privi- 
;w  York  area  CAMs.  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  lege  that  is  gratifying”  the  vet- 

- - —  eran  CAM  declared. 

■Nl  •  P*  I  TVT  I  I  This  ability  to  serve  is  more 

^lassitied  iNetwork 

"N  T  I  •  wards  beyond  the  thrill  of  being 

joes  Into  Business 

Plans  to  go  ahead  with  forma-  the  next  few  months,  and  it  is  engraved  amber  necklace  wanted 


Classified  Network 
Goes  Into  Business 


papers  that  are  aggressively  re-  tion  of  the  National  Newspaper  our  goal  to  be  out  in  the  field,  by  the  Louvre  in  Paris  and  rfr 

cruiting  classified  personnel  in  Classified  Advertising  Network,  selling  classified  advertising  to  stored  the  life  savings  a  house- 

the  High  Schools  and  Colleges  inc.  were  disclosed  this  week.  national  advertisers  and  their  wife  gave  away  in  an  old  pair 

are  not  meeting  with  a  lot  of  Robert  Miller  has  withdrawn  agencies,  by  the  middle  of  1958.  of  shoes. 


success.  Many  students  have  re-  from  the  Miller  Advertising 


vised  their  thinking  and  ambi¬ 
tions  regarding  a  newspaper 
career. 

“I  have  asked  many  Classified 


and  ambi-  Agency,  specialist  in  classified 
newspaper  advertising,  to  devote  his  full 
attention  to  the  network. 


agencies,  by  the  middle  of  1958.  of  shoes. 

rv  .  eta-  Another  Tribune  want  ad  re- 

Opening  Offices  ^ 

“Our  New  York  office  is  now  been  given  a  young  lady  by  an 
in  operation,  and  it  is  our  ex-  airman,  and  thus  mended  a 


“We  have  already  received  pectation  to  open  other  offices  in  broken  romance. 


Managers  how  many  college  commitments  from  many  lead-  principal  cities  as  the  network  Qr,  if  you  wanted  to  go  back 


men  have  wandered  into  their 
offices  recently  seeking  jobs. 


ing  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  actually  begins  field  operations,  tbe  pre-1906  period  when 
the  country,”  Mr.  Miller  re-  “We  are  going  to  DO  some-  Morinnoi,!  nraa  a  plnssi- 


Mort”  McDonald  was  a  classi- 


Just  a  few  reported  any  appll-  ported  Thursday  at  a  meeting  of  thing  that  classified  advertising  ^.bg  San  Francisco 

cants  at  all.”  the  New  York  Classified  Adver-  managers  have  TALKED  about  Examiner,  there  was  the  bride- 

To  a  jecent  questionnaire^sent  tising  Managers  Association.  for  a  long  time.  to-be’s  want  ad  plea  for  wedding 

“As  soon  as  national  adver- 


to-be’s  want  ad  plea  for  w’edding 
witnesses  that  filled  a  church 


does  not  feel  that  the  network  tisers  begin  to  use  the  classified  jammed  street  traffic  out- 


to  the  550  members  of  ANCAM  Mr.  Miller  emphasized  that  he  “As  soon  as  national  adver-  witnesses  that  filled  a  church 
concerning  their  personnel  prac-  does  not  feel  that  the  network  tisers  begin  to  use  the  classified  j  iammed  street  traffic  out- 
tices,  Mr.  Carr  received  293  re-  will  conflict  with  existing  con-  columns,  you  can  be  sure  that  ^ 

plies.  The  293  papers  reported  tracts  with  newspaper  repre-  their  dealers  will  want  to  tie  in  1906  that  Mr 

5,700  classified  employees  of  sentatives  because  they  do  not  to  such  a  program  and  will  j  f-  the  Tribune.  He 

which  853  or  15%  are  part-  concern  themselves  greatly  with  begin  to  run  ads  of  their  own.  became  classified  manager  two 
timers.  classified.  “In  the  field  of  television  and  ^ 

“In  1950,”  he  said,  “these  c  i  i  appliances,  for  example,  only  a  ^  mppatwa  William 

nnnpro  VinH  Sfii7  omnlnTrooo  in  Supplement  Display  fnonfinn  nC  fi,n  NCCAMA  president  William 


timers. 

“In  1950,”  he  said,  “these 
papers  had  3,617  employees  in 


classified. 


papers  had  3,617  employees  in  Supplement  Display  ^be  deal-  vob 

their  Classified  Departments  and  “Our  feeling,”  Mr.  Miller  said,  ers  selling  these  products  do  any  'Aont 

384  part-time  people.  In  other  “is  that  national  advertisers  advertising  at  all.  If  this  pro- 

words,  the  papers  sun’eyed  have  should  supplement  their  display  gram  can  inspire  small  dealers  (./lassinea  ao  e  8 

57%  more  total  Classified  em-  schedules  with  classified,  for  the  to  appropriate  small  amounts  of  Association,  made  a  presen 

ployees  today  than  they  had  six  display  advertiser  seeks  the  money  for  classified  advertising  _ 


“In  the  field  of  television  and 
appliances,  for  example,  only  a 


years  ago  and  more  than  double  reader  while  the  reader  seeks  .  . .  anu  n  is  successiui  loi  mem,  u  •  j  j  ii.  u” 

the  number  of  part-time  people,  the  classified  advertiser.  Thus,  it  shall  most  certainly  develop  ^ur  friends  arou^  the  wor  , 
This  percentage  increase  in  per-  the  display  advertiser  who  has  many  of  them,  too,  into  regular  reported, 

sonnel  very  closely  parallels  already  pre-sold  the  reader  display  advertisers.  And  if  tak-  Spontaneous  tributes  included 
Classified’s  linage  gain  for  this  should  follow  through  with  a  re-  ing  part  in  a  classified  advertis-  that  of  Mrs.  Violet  Brown,  past 

period.  minder  in  classified  which  is  ing  program  can  help  manufac-  president,  NCCAMA,  who  re- 

“Another  question  that  I  practically  a  point-of-sale.  turers  of  appliances  to  activate  marked  “you  have  served  as 

asked  our  newspapers  was  if  “The  addition  of  income  from  their  smaller  dealers  .  .  .  who,  fatVier  of  classifieH  now  vou  are 


. .  and  it  is  successful  for  them. 


“Herein  are  messages  from 


period.  minder  in  classified  which  is  ing  program  can  help  manufac-  president,  NCCAMA,  who  re- 

“Another  question  that  I  practically  a  point-of-sale.  turers  of  appliances  to  activate  marked  “you  have  served  as 

asked  our  newspapers  was  if  “The  addition  of  income  from  their  smaller  dealers  .  .  .  who,  father  of  classified  now  you  are 

they  had  a  definite  program  of  national  classified  advertising  is  in  practically  every  case  are  the  ^be  grandfather  ” 

Classified  personnel  development  only  one  way  that  newspapers  most  numerous  ...  to  sell  even  -K^nn  kh.*  n.  ^  j  »»  fk 

for  the  outside  staff.  Only  88  will  profit  from  the  program  we  a  few  more  units  each  month  NCCAMA  elected  Mrs.  Li  y 

the  cumulative  effect  for  Budde,  San  Francisco  Progress, 


out  of  the  293  papers  reporting,  are  about  to  undertake, 
or  30%,  said  they  have  a  pro-  “Our  specific  plans 
gram.”  setting  up  this  networ 


“Our  specific  plans  call  for  these  manufacturers  will  be  tre-  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Hex* 
setting  up  this  network  during  mendous.”  ner. 
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Secrecy  Peril 

'  (Continued  from  page  11) 


along  with  parsimony,  for  the  the  promise  of  change,  may  we 
precarious  plight  in  which  we  ask,  as  John  Milton  asked  of  the 
find  ourselves.  Far  from  it,  we  advocates  of  suppression  and 
find  naval  authorities,  operating  secrecy  in  his  age: 
under  the  guise  of  military  “What  a  collusion  is  this. 


AEC  Asks  Right 
To  Lessen  Secrecy 

Far-reaching  changes  in  the 


_ _  under  the  guise  of  military  “What  a  collusion  is  this,  rar-reacning  cnanges  in  ine 

...  i.  f  secrecy  and  security,  attempting  when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  secrecy  provisions  of  the  atomic 

Only  now,  in  the  gravity  of  ^  ^  American  peo-  wise  men  to  use  diligence,  to  energy  law  were  asked  by  the 

our  plight,  can  we  see  and  un-  ^  wisdom  as  for  hidden  Administration  this  week  in 

derstand  how  dangero^  it  is  to  access  to  experiments  treasures,  early  and  late,  that  Congress. 

confine  to  a  privileged  iwwer  carried  out  as  a  part  of  another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to  AEC  Chairman  Lewis  L. 

elite  the  knowledge  nwessary  non-military  International  know  nothing  but  by  statute?”  Strauss  requested  authority  to 

to  the  formation  of  opinion  on  Qeophygjcal  Year.  •  supply  Allies  with  detailed  in- 

the  soundness  of  defense  policy.  of  r'or.o  formation  about  atomic  weapons. 

And  how  this  danger  multiplies  owovIT  vnnHe  nnri  He  said  the  present  secrecy  pro- 

when  this  elite  is  composed  en-  tn  Washington  visions  were  “unduly  restrictive 

tirely  of  those  whose  profes-  points  of  obse^ation  to  Washington  Post  and  in  the  face  of  the  present  world 

sional  and  political  future  de-  citizens  eager  to  witness  the  Times-Herald  has  taken  a  five-  situation  ” 

pends  upon  escaping  criticism  TuS  JSsponse  approxiinately  The  matter  is  being  considered 

for  the  policy  decisions  which  rocxet.  in  an  auwmatic  response  25,000  square  feet  in  a  building  . 

are  concealed  from  the  general  to  the  witnessed  failure  of  the  adjoins  the  newspaper  ^ittee  on  Atomif  Energy 

oublic!  yanguard,  they  tried  to  pi^nt.  It  will  use  the  premises  Energy. 

II  is  to  be  honed  that  this  operations  of  the  relieve  overcrowding  in  de¬ 
crisis  will  at  last  persuade  the  Vanguard.  This  was  as  partments,  principally  circula-  Schenck  Will  Help 

crisis  will  at  last  persuaae  tne  ^s  trying  to  hide  an  tion  and  advertisine  The  nub-  •  i  j  -u  ^ 

American  people  how  dangerous  .  . ^TiHkprrbipf  i-T  aaveriising.  i  ne  puo  Crippled  Children 
is  hotli  to  tbpir  liberties  clcpaant  under  a  nandkercniei.  hshing  company  has  plans  for  *  ^ 
secrecy  18  both  to  tneir  iinerties  it  ® _ ^  _ * 


the  soundness  of  defense  policy. 
And  how  this  danger  multiplies 
when  this  elite  is  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  those  whose  profes¬ 
sional  and  political  future  de- 


Military  personnel  at  Cape  Lease  Oil  Annex 
Canaveral  closed  roads  and 

other  points  of  observation  to  Washington 

citizens  eager  to  witness  the  Time.s-Herald  has.  ta 


nends  upon  escaping  criticism  launching  of  another  Vanguard  yg^^^.  jg^gg  approximately 

\  .n  w.  1  •  . _  _ Tvw'VAf  In  an  anf/imftf if*  rp-Qiinnse  _  •_  _  i-.-mj.* _ 


lishing  company  has  plans  for 


Crippled  Children 


iinfi  tn  tbpir  defense  It  is  secrecv  But  it  was  as  ominous  as  it  was  an  expansion  program  which  Topeka,  Kas. 

fhof  boo  HpnipH  tbpin  Irnnwlpriirp  ^oo^sh,  for  it  showed  how  little  will  more  than  double  present  Leland  H.  Schenck  retired 

capacity  of  the  buildmg.  from  the  Capper  Publications 

;rfo^r  or„i  fbo  ut  losst.  It  IS  not  the  knowledge  _  organization  this  week  after  47 

CS  of  ooo  ‘oi'o™*  ‘‘Of  our  iguo-  „  .  *  years  of  service.  He  was  a  mem- 

Strength  of  Soviet  milita^  ranee  of  our  failures  that  threat-  Decline  in  Secrecy  ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Eres’^'to^hold’^the^nonular^-  military  author!-  Washington  since  1944  and  was  vicepresident 

Tn-  u  ^  +  4.  ties  and  Government  acknowl-  a  Congressional  Quarterly  since  1952. 

W  SStVU  H  trlmerican  "“O’  ‘oe  still  in  peril,  au^ey  Ss  “hat  3?  peS  Mr.  Schenck  plans  to  devote 

pmplfhad  known  of  their  own  *1>0  ,®on-  more  time  to  the  Capper  Foun- 

military  shortcomings  and  of  appropriations.  gress  held  in  1957  were  closed  dation  for  Cnppled  Children,  of 

the  Soviet  gains  they  would  means  our  mill-  to  the  public.  This  compares  which  he  is  president.  Work  has 

have  applauded  or  supported  posture  alone  that  secrecy  with  secrecy  percentages  of  36  just  been  begun  on  a  rehabilita- 


iL-*  Vnr.  Fbaava  Irn /atari <arl o*iv/r.a;va  nv/v.  lawnv  will  mOFC  IHaH  QOUOie 

Wb  nf  tbo  wpnknpiin  of  Ameri  been  learned,  by  the  Navy,  capacity  of  the  building, 

both  of  the  weakness  of  Amen-  ^t  least.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  ^  , 

T  of  our  failures  but  our  igno-  ^  * 

strength  of  Soviet  militapr  ranee  of  our  failures  that  threat-  Decline  in  Secrecy 


power.  Is  there  any  one  who  ^ntil  military  authori- 


Decline  in  Secrecy 


(tarp<!  to  bold  tbe  nonular  in-  aa.p..a/x.-  WASHINGTON  p—vc  a./-*-.  .vaa  Yiv.ci»icoiucin, 

Tn-  u  ^  +  1.  ties  and  Government  acknowl-  a  Congressional  Quarterly  since  1952. 

W  SStVU  H  trlmerlan  “  !>*"'•  au^cy  Ss  Xt  3?  pement  Mr.  Schcpck  plaus  to  devote 

pmplfhad  known  of  their  own  ‘‘j"® 

military  shortcomings  and  of  appropnations.  gress  held  in  1957  were  closed  dation  for  Cnppled  Children,  of 

the  Soviet  iraina  tbev  would  It  is  by  no  means  our  mili-  to  the  public.  This  compares  which  he  is  president.  Work  has 


policies  certain  to  bring  us  to  imperils. 

the  brink  of  military  ruin?  No  Our  diplomacy  as  well  is 
one  dares  to  say  it  If  the  peo-  blighted  by  our  addiction  to 
pie  had  known  the  whole  situa-  secrecy.  At  the  vei*y  juncture 
tion,  no  considerations  of  a  bal-  when  the  price  of  secrecy  is 
anced  budget  or  an  intact  debt  mounting  up  and  up,  we  hear 
ceiling  would  have  calmed  their  voices  raised  in  behalf  of  old- 
clamor  for  actions  aimed  at  fashioned  secret  diplomacy. 


percent  in  1956  and  1955,  41  tion  center  which  honors  the 
percent  in  1954  and  35  percent  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
in  1953.  Arthur  Capper. 


righting  the  deplorable  disad¬ 
vantage  under  which  we  labor. 
Our  secrecy  has  frustrated  the 


Secret  Talks  Futile 
To  attempt  closed  or  secret 


WHAT  DID  ( 
YOU  TAKE  PORS 
YOUR  ULCERS?^ 


work  of  our  scientists,  compli-  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
cated  the  tasks  of  our  defense  Union  is  an  exercise  in  futility, 
personnel,  concealed  delay  and  since  the  Soviet  press  is  an 
inefficiency,  hidden  the  conse-  arm  of  the  state  and  enjoys  ac- 
quences  of  budgetary  limitations  cess  to  the  deliberations  which 
and  ^  prevented  the  healthy  op-  are  secret  to  the  press  of  all  the 
eration  of  public  opinion.  If  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
secrecy  continues  unaltered  and  effective  secrecy.  There  is  only 
unabated,  it  will  end  by  destroy-  secrecy  for  that  part  of  the  pro- 
ing  either  our  democratic  in-  ceedings  which  the  Russians  find 
rtitutions  or  our  defenses  or  it  advantageous  to  conceal  the 

publicity  for  that  part  of  the 
One  would  like  to  say  that  proceedings  which  serves  their 
surely  now,  after  all  that  has  diplomatic,  political  and  propa- 
hsppened,  there  no  longer  is  any  ganda  purpose.  Yet,  in  confer- 
confidence  in  secrecy.  One  would  ence  after  conference  we  have 
like  to  say  that  with  assurance,  collaborated  in  helping  them 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  achieve  to  their  advantage  this 

one-sided  secrecy.  And  at  some 


A  SUBSCAIPTIOiy 
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Editor  &  Publishe^ 
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Navy  Fails  to  Learn  conferences  we  have  even  been 

the  first  to  insist  upon  a  secrecy 
We  have  had  proposals  for  in-  which  has  kept  nothing  from 
creasing  appropriations,  for  fur-  the  Russians  but  everything 
nishing  more  funds  for  science,  from  our  own  people.  Cautious 
lor  education,  for  defense,  for  circumspect  American  brief- 
otherwise  repairing  the  conse-  mgs  have  diminished  but  not 
fences  of  our  secret  policies,  eliminated  the  damage. 

We  have  not  yet  had  a  forth-  To  those  who  would  fasten 
nght  and  frontal  attack  upon  the  bonds  of  secrecy  upon  us,  in 
the  secrecy  that  is  responsible,  a  time  so  filled  with  change  and 
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binoculars,  heading  for  any  old 
port  where  they  have  a  good 
mental  institution. 


These  Animals  Talk 
Right  Back  to  Boy 


Gelling  Around 

King  Features  gets  around, 
no  denying  that. 

John  A.  Brogan  Jr.,  director 
of  foreign  sales,  says  the  syndi¬ 
cate  has  just  signed  two  clients 
in  faraway  places:  El  Magal- 
lanes,  the  daily  in  Punte  Arenas, 
Chile.  This  town  is  the  closest 
inhabited  spot  to  the  South  Pole. 
The  paper  is  taking  news  mats 
and  a  crossword  puzzle  in  Span¬ 
ish. 

The  second  customer  is  the 
Journal  de  I’ I  He  de  la  Reunion, 
published  on  the  island  of  Re¬ 
union,  which  is  in  the  Indian 
ocean  about  400  miles  southeast 
of  Madagascar.  The  Journal  has 
bought  “Brick  Bradford.” 


By  James  L.  Collings 


Jim  Burnett  is  a  young  man  reared  on  a  farm  in  Indiana. 
who  found  out  early  in  life  that  After  graduation  from  high 
he  could  win  contests  and  write  school,  he  worked  in  a  dairy  ^  ^ 

gags.  for  a  while,  then  joined  the 

One  day,  in  need  of  money  as  Navy  in  1942.  He  followed  three- 
a  new-lj-wed,  he  entered  an  oil  months’  service  with  an  airline 
company’s  tell-us-why-you-like-  job.  While  freelancing,  he  met 
5ur-product-in-50-words  contest  George  Grenshaw.  Together  they 
He  won  a  car.  Spurred  on,  Jim  worked  out  plans  for  “Nubbin.” 
eventually  won  prizes  in  more  Jim  says  the  strip  was  ac- 
than  200  contests.  cepted  so  fast  that  he’s  still  a 

At  a  later  date  he  read  a  little  bewildered. 

magazine  article  telling  how  George,  40,  took  the  good  news 
gagwriters  work.  Sounded  in-  calmly.  He’s  an  old  hand  at  suc- 

teresting,  so  he  sent  a  humor  cess.  Several  months  ago  Colum- 

book  a  dozen  ideas.  The  editor  bia  Features  signed  him  to  a  I 

bought  one,  and  from  then  on  daily  gag  panel,  “The  Muffins”  P 

he  began  to  turn  them  out  for  (E&P,  Sept.  7,  1957),  and  his 

the  better  slicks.  career  stretches  back  to  Walt 

This  talent  is  being  channeled  Disney’s  studio  He  has  done  J  ^ 

into  a  new  daily  comic  strip,  Paramount  and  * 

“Nubbin,”  which  he  is  doing  MGM,  comic^k  writmg  and  « 

in  collaboration  with  George  freelance  cartooning  He  was 

Grenshaw.  It  is  a  King  Features  ^Iso  ass^iated  with  Dennis  the  J  J 

Syndicate  product,  for  release  He  will  use  the  name 

March  24,  in  four-column  size.  Crandall  on  his  latest  venture.  j 
In  the  words  of  King:  “Nub-  ♦  *  •  j^jg 

bin,  says  the  dictionary,  is  a  suriounc 

small  ear  of  com,  but  there  boats  o: 

are  many  people  who  will  testify  The  skipper  over  at  Boating  therefor 
to  the  fact  that  Nubbin  is  really  Features  Syndicate,  J.  Kenneth  material 
a  channing  freckle-faced  little  Whitteker,  is  launching  a  new  \  sa 
boy  who  lives  on  a  farm  and  comic  strip,  “Keel  Karikters,”  titled  “ 
not  only  talks  to  animals  but  by  Jack  O’Brien.  “The  sp 

they  answer  him  right  back.”  This  is  a  delightfully  clever  self” _ 

Jim  Burnett,  36,  is  right  in  weekly  product  “designed  for  chest  cc 
his  own  pea  patch,  so  far  as  the  fast-expanding  boating  sec-  mired  b’ 
material  is  concerned.  He  was  tions  of  newspapers,”  as  the  jg  seen 


Jim  Burnett 


Crisis  Series 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  has  on  hand  an 
illustrated,  12-part  series,  “The 
Truth  About  Little  Rock,”  by 
the  city’s  former  mayor.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Mann(  rewritten  by 
a  Trib  reporter).  It  starts  Jan. 
19,  and  it  “fills  in  unknown  but 
significant  details  of  the  school 
integration  crisis,  from  Got. 
Faubus’s  surprise  intervention 
to  the  first  touchy  days  of  fed¬ 
eral  control-by-paratroop,”  says 
the  syndicate. 


Comic  commoner 


He  never  breaks  a  record  on  the  I.Q.  machine,  gets 
elected  to  the  Senate,  or  wins  the  Irish  Sweepstakes. 
His  luck  is  just  average— because  he’s  an  average 
guy-  But  he’s  one  of  the  funniest  in  the  world, 
welcome  in  every  home,  and  has  a  couple  of 
million  friends . . . 


Tax  Articles 

Hall  Syndicate  has  for  Feb.  3 
an  income-tax  series  by  financial 
columnist  Sylvia  Porter.  Leon 
Gold  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  America  collaborates  on  the 
10  articles. 


Mostly  Malarky 


From  all  services 

Home  &  Garden  Supplements 
Spring  Fashion  Supplements 
Lonfen  6  Easfor  Articles 

In  Corrected  TTS  Tape 


hv  Vi  ally  Carlson  is  a  daily  panel  and  a  Sunday  color  comic  with 
a  built-in  laugh.  Malarky  has  a  mother-in-law,  mortgage,  lots 
of  human  nature,  and  no  dull  moments.  His  hilarious  running 
mates  are  Maizie  &  Daisy  and  Wilbur  Werm,  laugh-rousers  in  their 
own  right.  This  feature  is  always  good  for  a  hearty  haw-haw— 
and  your  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager... 

Chicago  T'rihuno"JVe$w‘ 

Wmm ^  Bulldinv.  .\ftr  Ynrk 

9f0nfMiaBECm  MnCm  Tribuntt  Toirer,  i'hlraga 


New  Job  for  Roweii 

Washington 
Hobart  R  o  w  e  n,  Newsweek 
Washington  Bureau  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  13  years,  has  been  named 
to  the  new  post  of  Business 
Trends  Editor.  He  will  continue 
to  be  based  in  Washington. 
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2  N.Y.  Dailies  Probe 
‘Invisible  Government’ 


Two  New  York  evening  news¬ 
papers  have  poked  reportorial 
noses  into  organized  crime, 
sparked  by  the  Apalachin  hood¬ 
lum  convention  in  November  and 
the  unsolved  murder  of  Albert 
Anastasia  last  October. 

James  D.  Horan,  head  of  the 
special  events  of  the  New  York 
}ou.mal-American,  is  directing 
that  paper’s  continuing  series 
on  crime’s  “Invisible  Govern¬ 
ment’’.  On  the  team  with  him  are 
reporters  Edward  Newman  and 
'  Dorn  Frasca. 

Shortly  after  Apalachin,  Mr. 
Horan  and  Mr.  Newman  wrote 
a  series  tying  police  and  politi¬ 
cal  sources  to  gun  permits 
granted  to  gangsters.  This  has 
been  submitted  as  an  entry  for 
a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
spotlighted  Pittston,  Pa.,  and 
what  they  called  the  “Men  of 
Montedora,”  said  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Maha.  Gene  Gleason,  who 
grew  up  in  Scranton,  near  Pitts¬ 
ton,  was  the  reporter.  Fred  J. 
Cook  handled  re-write. 

A  public  service  series  by  the 
same  team  exposing  scandalous 
handling  of  slum  clearance  in 
1^  New  York  has  been  offered  for 
Pulitzer  prize  consideration. 

Political  Protection 


Mr.  Horan  said  investigations 
so  far  have  shown  the  J-A  series 
to  be  “one  of  the  biggest  ex¬ 
poses  of  politically  protected 
crime  in  recent  years.”  Material 
already  collected  will  carry  the 
team  as  far  as  Detroit,  Mr. 
Horan  said. 

The  visit  reporter  Frasca 
made  to  Utica  had  its  repercus¬ 
sions.  He  had  only  returned  to 
New  York  after  two  16-hour 
days  getting  confirmation  of 
confidential  police  reports  which 
Mr.  Horan  had  obtained  as  well 
as  digging  up  other  facts  when 
efforts  were  made  to  reach  him 
ky  telephone.  In  one  day  20 
person-to-person  calls  were 
made  from  Utica,  some  to  the 
J-A  and  others,  to  an  unlisted 
phone  Mr.  Horan  had  arranged 
for  his  reporter  while  the  series 
was  being  written.  Finally,  the 
person  making  the  call  did  talk 
to  Walter  Bazar,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  night  city  editor, 

“You  tell  Frasca  I’m  coming 
to  New  York  with  a  gun  to  kill 
him”,  was  the  message  Mr. 
naza  was  asked  to  relay.  The 
eall  was  traced  and  particulars 
turned  over  to  police. 

“The  fact  that  these  people 
could  obtain  an  unlisted  tele- 
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phone  number  shows  the  power 
they  possess,”  Mr.  Horan  com¬ 
mented. 

Utica  Disowns  Label 

The  J-A  series  described  the 
“invisible  government”  as  being 
“administered  by  a  tight-knit 
group  of  prohibition-era  hood¬ 
lums,  members  of  the  Mafia,  and 
hired  gunmen  linked  by  close 
business,  blood  ties,  and  ancient 
kinships.” 

“On  the  spot  investigation  by 
this  newspaper  shows  that  the 
city  (Utica)  is  ‘wide  open’  with 
gambling,  prostitution,  dope 
traffic  and  gang  murders  com¬ 
monplace,”  the  opening  story  in 
the  series  declared. 

Both  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Utica  Daily  Press  dis¬ 
counted  such  a  sweeping  indict¬ 
ment.  They  published  statements 
from  law  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties  generally  denying  what  the 
New  York  newspaper  had  writ¬ 
ten.  The  District  Attorney  re¬ 
quested  State  Police  details  to 
help  combat  organized  crime  in 
Oneida  County,  in  which  Utica 
is  located. 

How  Death  Was  Plotted 

The  W-T  &  Sun  opening  story 
told  of  a  fantastic  high  seas 
conference  of  Mafia  leaders  off 
the  New  Jersey  coast  in  mid- 
September  at  which  Anastasia’s 
death  was  plotted.  Anastasia 
was  killed  in  the  barber  shop  of 
the  Park-Sheraton  Hotel  in  New 
York  Oct.  25,  but  the  Horan- 
Newman-Frasca  series  revealed 
he  was  to  have  been  killed  about 
a  month  earlier  in  Utica  by  two 
hired  gunmen. 

“A  drab  cemetery  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  was  to  be  Anastasia’s  last 
stamping  ground,”  the  sixth 
article  in  the  series  stated.  “He 
was  to  be  sprayed  with  bullets 
as  he  stood  near  a  grave  for 
burial  of  a  relative. 

“But  Anastasia  knew  death 
was  stalking  him.  He  appeared 
with  several  New  York  City 
gunmen. 

“Walking  slowly  to  the  edge 
of  the  grave  inside  his  circle  of 
gunmen,  Anastasia  listened  with 
bowed  head  to  the  final  prayers 
and  then  returned  to  his  car — 
in  the  same  fashion. 

“The  hired  killers  hastily  can¬ 
celled  their  plans  because,  as 
one  informant  put  it,  they  didn’t 
want  a  massacre. 

“  ‘Follow  him  to  New  York 
City  .  .  .  Pick  your  own  time 
and  place  ...  Be  sure  not  to 
bungle  the  job,’  the  gunmen 
were  told.” 

for  February  1,  1958 


Newspapers^  Buyers 
Form  Conference 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  group  of  23  purchasing  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  newspapers,  meeting 
here  Jan.  24-25,  established  a 
permanent  but  informal  organi¬ 
zation  and  elected  Lou  Davis, 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror, 
chairman. 

First  vicechairman  is  George 
L.  Quinn,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  second  vicechairman, 
Owen  D.  Lewis,  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N. 
C.;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Daniel  J.  Lewis,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  &  Louisville  Times,  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Newspaper  Buyers  Con¬ 
ference  will  meet  annually  the 
fourth  week  of  January.  The 
group  deferred  consideration  of 
affiliation  with  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Purchasing  Agents  until 
a  later  date,  although  22  of  the 
23  purchasing  agents  present 
were  NAPA  members. 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
advocated  complete  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  for  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper. 

Centralized  Purrhasing 

“It  is  not  in  procedure  alone 
that  we  are  interested,”  he  said. 
“The  theory  of  centralized  pur¬ 
chasing  is  that  the  department 
shall  make  a  business  of  it  and 
shall  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  quality,  availabilities, 
prices,  price  trends,  sources  of 
supply,  discount  possibilities  and 
trade-in  and  return  potentials. 
The  department  is  also  charged 
with  the  adoption  of  standards 
and  of  standardization  for  items 
which  are  widely  used.” 

It  was  evident  from  the  forum 
discussions  that  few  newspaper 
managements  go  all  the  way  in 
giving  the  purchasing  function 
full  authority  and  responsibility, 
although  it  was  demonstrated  by 
the  leaders  at  this  conference 
that  centralized  purchasing  pays 
dividends. 


Dean  Perry  Dies 

Barre,  Vt. 

Dean  H.  Perry,  78,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Barre  Daily  Times,  died  Jan.  23 
at  the  Barre  City  Hospital.  At 
the  age  of  17,  Dean  Perry 
started  work  for  the  newspaper 
as  a  reporter.  In  1938  he  be¬ 
came  the  publisher  and  president 
of  the  corporation.  He  retired  in 
May,  1957. 


Four  15'^® 
Postal  Hikes 
In  Senate  Bill 

Washington 

The  Administration  has 
launched  its  campaign  to  boost 
second-class  postage  rates  by  15 
per  cent  in  each  of  the  next  four 
fiscal  years  by  asking  the  Senate 
committee  on  post  offices  to  re¬ 
port  favorably  a  House-passed 
bill. 

The  pending  provision,  run¬ 
ning  into  opposition  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  side,  reads  as  follows: 

“Sec.  104:  (1)  Rate  increases 
for  second-class  mail  are  applied 
on  that  portion  of  publications 
addressed  for  delivery  outside 
the  county  of  publication.  These 
rates  are  increased  by  four  an¬ 
nual  increments  of  15  per  cent 
each  year.  The  increase  is  not 
effective  as  to  newspapers  with 
a  press  run  of  less  than  5,000 
copies.  The  minimum  charge  is 
increased  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  cent  per  piece. 
Neither  the  increase  in  rates  nor 
the  minimum  charge  increase 
affect  publications  of  nonprofit 
religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  agricultural,  la¬ 
bor,  veterans’,  or  fraternal  orr 
ganizations  or  associations. 

“(2)  The  transient  rate  (pubr 
lications  having  second-class  en^ 
try  mailed  by  other  than  pub¬ 
lishers  or  as  sample  copies  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent  allowance) 
is  increased  from  the  present 
rate  of  2  cents  for  the  first  2 
ounces  and  1  cent  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  2  ounces,  to  2  cents  for 
the  first  2  ounces  and  l’^  cents 
for  each  additional  2  ounces.” 

The  rate  on  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  publications  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  10  to  12  cents  per 
pound  and  the  minimum  charge 
of  1  cent  per  piece  remains. 

Second-class  rates  were  last 
increased  in  1953  under  a  bill 
that  boosted  mailing  fees  about 
30  per  cent. 

The  second-class  zone  rate 
boosts  would  increase  revenue 
from  this  source  by  $7.3  million 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  and  build 
to  an  increase  of  $31  million  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 


33,600  Plus  Lines 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
The  fourth  annual  Business 
Review  and  Outlook  section  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sunday  Register 
here  carried  33,600  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  two  sections,  in¬ 
cluding  a  28-page  tabloid  inside 
a  32-page  full-size  section. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


F  ollow-up  Series  U  rged 
On‘Why’of  Crime  News 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellarcl 


BEHIND  SHOCKING  CRIME  HEAD¬ 
LINES.  By  Sidney  Kobre.  Tallahassee, 
Florida:  ^orida  State  University.  274 
pp.  $3.75. 


Quite  aside  from  personal 
prrief  and  broken  homes,  crime 
costs  every  family  in  the  United 
states  $495  a  year — and  costs 
the  nation  some  $20  billion — J. 
Edgar  Hoover  told  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee.  Against  this 
background,  Dr.  Sidney  Kobre, 
Director  of  Media  Research  at 
the  Florida  State  University, 
gives  case  studies  of  the  Why  of 
adult  and  juvenile  crime,  re¬ 
ported  in  American  newspapers. 
He  analyzed  too  the  reasons  for 
major  prison  revolts,  their  psy¬ 
chology  and  penology. 

Dr.  Kobre,  a  former  Newark, 
N.  J.  and  Baltimore  newsman, 
starts  off  with  the  story  of  How¬ 
ard  Unruh’s  apparently  motive¬ 
less  murder  of  13  persons  within 
45  minutes  at  Camden,  N.  J.  on 
September  6,  1949.  Kobre  re¬ 
prints  the  workmanlike,  com¬ 
plete  spot  story  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  gives  full  credit 
to  subsequent  newspaper  efforts 
to  afford  readers  some  under¬ 
standing  of  what  psychiatrists 
thought  might  have  been  Un¬ 
ruh’s  paranoiac  trouble. 

The  author  fully  realizes  that 
after  the  first-day  story  of  a 
really  big  murder  and  a  few 
subsequent  wrap-ups,  other  news 
competes  for  space.  As  a  news¬ 
paperman,  he  understands  more¬ 
over  that  editors  can  reasonably 
wonder  whether  time-consuming 
investigations  of  the  really  sub¬ 
soil  motives — some  starting  with 
childhood  complexes — will  either 
interest  a  spotnews-conscious, 
frequently  indifferent  public,  or 
will  justify  the  reporters’  efforts 
away  from  newer  overt  acts. 

After  all,  when  a  $10,000-a- 
year  reporter  for  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  proposed  to  his  city 
editor  an  investigatory  series  on 
the  fact  that  five  out  of  six  offi¬ 
cials  hearing  divorce  testimony 
were  men  in  their  80’s,  hard  of 
hearing,  not  pretending  to  hear 
half  of  the  testimony,  and  ap¬ 
parently  bored,  the  editor  said 
in  effect: 

“Sure,  it’s  a  good  story  and 
significant.  But  you  might  have 
to  dig  full  time  for  six  or  eight 
weeks — and  then  not  turn  up 
sufficient  documentation  to  risk 
publication.  How  would  I  justify 
to  the  business  office  your  pretty 
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expensive  time  away  from  the 
daily  routine?  Sorry;  no.” 

Social  Responsibility 

Yet,  on  the  principle  of  the 
social  responsibility  of  a  news¬ 
paper — a  responsibility  greater 
to  readers  than  to  the  business 
office,  as  James  B.  Reston,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  expressed 
it — Dr.  Kobre  suggests  that  edi¬ 
torial  consideration,  in  the  Un- 
ruh  story,  for  example,  might 
have  been  given  to  such  “second- 
week”  features  as  these: 

1.  What  did  Unruh’s  New 
Jersey  secondary  schools  dis¬ 
cover  from  psychiatric  tests  and 
teacher-obsenation  about  his 
potential  paranoia,  if  it  began 
in  his  early  childhood? 

2.  Unruh  had  worked  for  a 
large  publishing  company  in 
New  Jersey.  Many  large  com¬ 
panies  use  scientific  checks  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  em¬ 
ployees,  not  only  for  technical 
skills  but  for  psychological 
adaptability.  What  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Unruh’s  employer? 

3.  Unruh  also  served  in  the 
army.  What  did  military  psy¬ 
chiatrists  and  platoon  command¬ 
ers  observe?  When  he  was  dis¬ 
charged,  was  there  evidence  that 
he  would  be  dangerous? 

4.  In  Philadelphia,  Unruh  had 
bought  a  gun,  apparently  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  set  up  a  shoot¬ 
ing  gallery  in  his  basement. 
W’hat  about  restrictions  upon 
the  sale  of  firearms? 

.4  Beller  Procedure 

The  author  lists  five  other 
questions — and  obviously  there 
are  more.  He  points  out  that 
news  space  is  precious,  the 
stream  of  news  as  continuous  as 
Tennyson’s  “Brook.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  public  opinion  can  inspire 
— perhaps  compel — a  better  pro¬ 
cedure  for  protecting  the  public 
against  potential  schizophrenic- 
killers  of  13  unoffending  persons 
in  45  minutes. 

Dr.  Kobre’s  book  analyzes 
next  the  story  of  the  egocentric 
war  veteran  who  walked  into  an 
office  of  the  American  Physical 
Society  at  Columbia  University 
and  emptied  an  automatic  pistol 
into  a  secretary  he  had  never 
seen  before — because  he  thought 
his  fancied  genius  as  a  physicist 
had  been  ignored  by  the  Society. 
He  claimed  to  have  devised  a 
way  to  keep  man  “alive  and  un¬ 
impaired  for  500  years.” 


After  capture,  he  admitted 
that  he  regretted  “killing  a  mere 
secretary,”  because  he  intended 
to  slay  “several  acclaimed  physi¬ 
cists.”  Yet  when  this  “physi¬ 
cist,”  Bayard  Peakes,  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  an  army  mental 
institution,  he  was  diagnosed  as 
being  a  severe  psychotic. 

Dr.  Kobre  argues  that  follow¬ 
up  investigation  of  obviously 
psychotic  killings  can  bring 
about  a  tighter  official  security 
for  the  public — a  security  that 
can  detect  emotional  derange¬ 
ment  early  enough  for  success¬ 
ful  therapeutic  rehabilitation,  or 
prevent  the  release  of  known 
dangers  upon  an  innocent,  un¬ 
suspecting  public. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Much  of  Dr.  Kobre’s  case- 
study  book  is  devoted  to  analy¬ 
ses  of  stories  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  prison  life.  He 
points  out  that  only  part  of  the 
newspaper’s  follow-up  coverage 
is  to  answer  the  question:  Why 
did  this  youngster  steal  re¬ 
peatedly,  practice  sexual  perv’er- 
sion  habitually,  or  kill  impul¬ 
sively? 

Important  as  those  questions 
are,  the  author  reasons,  more 
important  is  the  question,  why 
did  not  somebody  discover  the 
tendency  early  enough  to  treat 
it  and  stop  the  tragic  outcome, 
either  by  successful  rehabilita¬ 
tion  or  by  isolation  from  the 
chance  to  harm  others? 

Who  are  these  people  who 
might  have  brought  about  an 
early  diagnosis  or  an  ultimate 
isolation  ?  Parents,  neighbors, 
pastors,  juvenile  court  judges, 
school  psychiatrists,  industrial 
psychiatrists,  police  officers — in¬ 
vestigatory  follow-ups  by  news¬ 
papers,  and  public  opinion. 

In  “Shocking  Headlines,”  an 
experienced  newspaperman  and 
Ph.D.-joumalism  teacher  ex¬ 
amines  published  stories  of  juve¬ 
nile  gangs,  of  the  community 
setting  for  crime,  and  of  per¬ 
sonality  factors  behind  juvenile 
delinquency;  of  delinquency  con¬ 
trol,  white  collar  crime,  what 
goes  on  behind  prison  walls — 
and  why  too  few  prisoners  are 
rehabilitated. 


billion  each  year.  Besides  that, 
the  rest  of  $100  million  worth 
of  merchandise  stolen  from 
warehouses  and  never  recovered' 
is  passed  on  as  “overhead”  to 
reader-taxpayers.  And  there  are 
costs  from  stock  swindles  and 
private  home  burglaries.  In  all, 
$20  billion  a  year  in  top  G-man 
Hoover’s  estimate. 

No  news  is  a  relative  thing 
and  space  is  at  a  premium.  But 
this  is  a  thought-stirring  book— 
especially  because  it  scrutinizes 
specific,  recent  stories,  and 
raises  definite  questions  about 
remedial  background. 
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Community  Relations 


CORPORATE  PUBUC  RELATIONS, 
By  John  W.  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Hill  and  Knowiton.  Inc.  Hv, 
per  &  Brothers  Publishers,  Nn 
York.  173  pp.  $3.50. 


Element  of  Surprise 

One  factor  in  reader-intere.st 
is  surprise  that  includes  readers 
to  say,  as  the  late  Jack  Lait  of 
the  New  York  Mirror  put  it, 
“Well  what  do  you  know  about 
that?”  Another  is  the  factor  of 
skin  off  the  reader’s  nose,  or 
skin  back  on  it. 

And  Dr.  Kobre  suggests  that 
readers  may  be  concerned  with 
both  the  Why  and  who-failed-in- 
this-aspect  of  crime  news  for 
these  reasons:  Readers  pay  in 
taxes  $8  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  catch  and  confine  in  our  pri¬ 
sons  our  150,000  violators — $8 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  good 
“national”  public  relations  for 
management  unless  it  starts 
with  sound  community  relations, 
according  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  as  a 
former  newspaperman  appreci¬ 
ates  the  value  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  in  the  success  of  any 
community  relations  program. 

“For  the  larger  public  can 
never  remain  ignorant  for  long 
of  what  management’s  closest 
neighbors  think  about  its  per- 
fonnance.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  take 
that  judgment  seriously,”  writes 
Mr.  Hill.  ii 

He  cites  the  rapid  giowth  of 
the  “new”  profession  of  public!^  ti 

relations  from  50  companies  30  s 

years  ago  to  a  point  w’hei’e  there  I 
are  now  some  5,000  U.S.  firms 
with  public  relations  depart  c 

ments  and  attributes  this  to  the  I 

increasing  respect  by  manage-  1 

ment  for  public  opinion.  f 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Hill  declares;  t 

“As  a  function,  as  a  purpose¬ 
ful  activity,  corporate  public  1 

relations  must  stand  squarely  on  s 

one  basic  conviction  —  namely,  > 

that  public  opinion  is  entitled  to  ' 

the  facts  in  matters  of  public  i 

concern.” 

According  to  Mr.  Hill,  three  ' 

requirements  are  “essential”  for 
securing  any  lasting  and  sub¬ 
stantial  success  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  : 

“The  first  of  these  is  integri^^ 
— and  truth.  Unless  integrity  «■ 
established,  nothing  else  can  be 
made  credible.” 

“The  second  is  the  soundness 
of  policies,  decisions,  and  acts, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  public 
interest.” 

“The  third  requirement  is  the 
use  of  facts  that  are  understand-  ■ 
able,  believable,  and  presented  | 
to  the  public  with  imagination. 

Mr.  Hill  backs  these  essential 
requirements  with  frequent  ref¬ 
erences  to  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  being  pursued  by  some  of 
America’s  most  successful  con  , 
porations. — R.  B.  McI.  & 
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out  double  indemnity  insurance  won  42  plaques  and  awards  from 
on  me.  After  the  first  month,  the  Boston  Press  Photographers 
she  cancelled  it.  She  said  I  was  Association  since  1944. 
crazy  and  on  my  own.”  *  ♦  * 

You  wouldn’t  think  it  to  look  Color  Empha^iis 

s^wer's'^i^rke;'  S^-^e  University’s  17th 

(“I  slip  from  one  world  to  annual  short  course  in  photo- 
another,  and  they  are  entirely  Jon^nalism  will  feature  the 
different  worlds.”)  toward  35  mm.  work  and 
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Society  to  Sewers 

By  James  L.  Collings 


deZanger  Hamm 

New  York  advertising  photog¬ 
rapher.  His  new  assistant  is 
Russell  V.  Hamm,  who  left  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  the  job. 


Crime  Comic  Ban 
Seen  Peril  to  Press 

Cincinnati 
After  releasing  four  store 
owners  charged  with  displaying 
comic  books  featuring 


crime. 

Municipal  Judge  Frank  M.  Gus- 
weiler  declared  that  if  the  new 
Ohio  law  were  enforced  “we 
could  not  get  out  our  newspapers 
or  operate  a  public  library.” 
Judge  Gusweiler,  a  member 
the  situations  that  newspaper  of  Cuvier  Press  Club,  ruled  that 
photographers  find  themselves  ^  1955  statute  was  too  broad 


Ed  Fitzgerald 


FROM  SEWER. 
CLIMBING  TO 
SUPPER  -  club¬ 
bing— All  in  a 
day's  work  for 
photogra  p  h  er 
Mary  Joe  Con¬ 
nolly. 


New  Editor 

The  National  Cartoonist  So¬ 
ciety  anounced  this  week  that 
Herb  Green  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  its  publication.  The 
Cartoonist.  Mr.  Green,  a  gag 
writer  from  Connecticut,  re¬ 
places  Alfred  Andriola,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  month. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  February  1.  1938 


Much  Traffic 
Safety  Effort 
Off  the  Road 


Justice  Dept. 
Unfavorable 
To  Moss  Bill 


INTERVIEW  with  India's  Prim* 
Minister  Nehru  was  a  highlight  of 
round-the-world  Qantas  air  tow 
by  James  H.  Winchester,  right, 
of  King  Features  Syndicate.  Thirty 
newsmen  on  the  trip  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  talk  with  statesmen. 
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Summer  Jobs  Keep 
Students  Interested 

By  Donald  K.  Ross 

Assistant  Professor,  Marquette  University 


Milwaukee 
Thirty  students  from  Mar¬ 
quette  University  and  the  Uni- 
Ttfsity  of  Wisconsin  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  1957  summer 
internship  program  sponsored 
by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  weekly  field  and  to  give  them 
on-the-job  training. 

Answers  to  questionnaires 
inbmitted  by  Marquette  students 
indicate  they  were  pleased  with 
the  practicality  of  tte  program, 
the  smaller  newspaper  can  com¬ 
pete  for  today’s  journalism 
paduate,  and  many  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  working  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities  and  on  smaller  publi¬ 
cations  do  not  go  unnoticed  by 
the  interns. 

The  program  was  proposed  to 
the  education  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Association  in 
the  Fall  of  1953  by  Walter 
Gleason,  publisher  of  the 
CUntonville  Tribune-Gazette, 
who  voiced  the  hope  that  jour¬ 
nalism  students  could  be  weaned 
from  the  “glamourous”  and 
#i  would  realize  that  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism  offers  challenging  ca¬ 
reers. 

Ruler  for  Program 

The  education  committee, 
meeting  with  Dean  J.  L.  O’Sulli- 
ran  of  Marquette  and  Dr.  Ralph 
Nafziger  of  Wisconsin,  estab¬ 
lished  the  rules  for  the  program. 
Students,  preferably  juniors  and 
seniors,  would  be  paid  $40 
weekly  (the  salary  went  to  $45 
in  1966).  Publishers  were  to 
give  students  experience  in  news, 
advertising,  business  and  shop 
work  so  that  they  could  gain  a 
rounded  picture  of  community 
journalism. 

The  internship  program  at¬ 
tracted  a  small  number  of  stu- 
_  dents  in  1964  and  1956.  The 
^  number  jumped  to  15  in  1956, 
»nd  to  30  in  1957.  Gordon 
I^wis,  publisher  of  the  South 
Milwaukee  Voice-Journal  and 
president  of  the  Press  associa¬ 
tion,  said,  “The  program  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  both  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  newspaper  and 
from  that  of  the  student.  Papers 
get  competent,  though  inexperi- 


off  —  perhaps  indefinitely.  The 
student  benefits  in  getting  in¬ 
doctrination  in  typical  weekly 
newspaper  operations,  providing 
down  to  earth,  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  If  weeklies  can  recruit  one 
or  two  capable  students  a  year 
for  careers  in  the  community 
newspaper  field,  publishers  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  their  efforts 
in  the  program.” 

Increasing  Number 

The  program  at  Marquette  is 
now  self-propelled.  Students  who 
have  entered  the  program  relate 
their  experiences  to  others,  thus 
providing  an  increasing  number 
who  apply  for  internships.  Other 
than  appreciating  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  training  on  a  newspaper, 
students  have  reacted  in  line 
with  Mr.  Lewis’  hope,  for  some 
of  them  are  planning  to  enter  the 
field  of  weekly  journalism  upon 
graduation. 

Marquette  student  reaction  to 
the  program  follows: 

Terence  Boschert  senior,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  New  Holstein  Re¬ 
porter,  said,  “Probably  the 
greatest  experience  I  received 
was  digging  up  the  stories  my¬ 
self.  I  realized  how  important  it 
is  to  have  sources  who  give  you 
the  news  and  that  if  you  are 
friendly  and  polite  to  them,  they 
will  give  you  other  tips  that 
aren’t  concerned  with  them  spe¬ 
cifically.” 

Ronald  D.  Albrecht,  senior, 
employed  by  the  Voice-Journal, 
said,  “My  summer  experience 
afforded  a  new  savvy  in  the  art 
of  being  a  newspaperman.  It 
convinced  me  just  a  little  more 
that  I  am  in  the  right  profession. 
I  worked  under  pressure.  I  had 
to  write.  This  gave  me  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  I  would  never  have 
gotten  of  my  own  accord.” 

Working  for  the  Waupaca 
County  Post,  Vincent  A.  Davel, 
a  senior,  found  the  summer 
beneficial.  “What  I  had  learned 
in  journalism  school  was  brought 
into  form.  What  had  been 
theory,  words,  and  thoughts  ap¬ 
peared  in  reality,”  he  summed 
up. 

Increases  Enthusiasm 


Sliced,  assistants  at  a  time  when 
Nation  schedules  cut  staffs  to 
the  bone.  On  some  papers  the 
additional  manpower  permits  the 
preparation  of  special  features 
and/or  special  editions  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  put 
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The  summer’s  experience  led 
to  consideration  of  community 
journalism  as  a  career  for 
David  J.  Foran,  a  junior  who 
worked  for  the  Delavan  Enter¬ 
prise.  He  said,  “Working  on  the 
Enterprise  has  increased  my 
for  Febnuiry  1,  1958 


enthusiasm  for  studying  jour¬ 
nalism.  Before  this  summer  I 
wasn’t  too  sure  that  I’d  make  a 
good  newspaperman.  I’m  still 
not  sure  about  that,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  where  my  future  lies.” 

Students  were  critical  of  some 
things  they  found  during  the 
internship,  indicating  that  the 
program  has  made  them  think 
and  that  they  will  carry  energy 
and  ideas  into  community  jour¬ 
nalism  should  they  choose  that 
branch  for  their  careers. 

One  student  believed  that  the 
“personal  style”  of  writing 
slipped  over  the  line  into  opinion 
too  often  and  found  some  news 
stories  which  were  obvious  ex¬ 
amples  of  axe  grinding.  He  also 
thought  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  interest  in  getting  the  story 
behind  the  news,  and  he  found 
that  the  answer,  “everybody 
knows  that,”  was  inadequate,  al¬ 
though  he  admitted  that  his 
attitude  might  have  been  guided 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
“ignorant  city  boy  lost  in  the 
country.” 

Another  student  said,  “Stories 
weren’t  printed  when  they  might 
hurt  circulation  or  where  you 
had  to  step  on  someone’s  toes  to 
get  the  facts.  Controversial  is¬ 
sues  were  hushed  up.” 

• 

Soil  Program  Section 

Moultrie,  Ga. 

The  Observer  here  recently 
published  an  18-page  section 
devoted  to  “Operation  Soil  Fer¬ 
tility.”  It  carried  56,748  lines  of 
advertising.  According  to  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  it  marked  the  first 
newspaper  promotion  of  such  a 
program  in  the  U.  S. 


Favors  Higher 
Starting  Pay 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Felix  McKnight,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  called  recruit¬ 
ing  of  young  people  into  news¬ 
paper  work  a  No.  1  problem. 

“We  are  fast  losing  our  pri¬ 
ority  in  journalism  schools,”  he 
said,  adding  that  radio,  TV  and 
public  relations  have  been  luring 
journalism  graduates  from  the 
newspaper  field. 

Mr.  McKnight  commented  on 
the  fact  that  so  few  boys  are  en¬ 
tering  journalism  career  train¬ 
ing — “the  journalism  schools  are 
being  taken  over  by  girls.” 

“We’ve  seen  salary  require¬ 
ments  going  up,  and  I’m  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  is  not  a  good  thing,” 
Mr.  McKnight  said.  Beginning 
workers,  he  said,  should  be  given 
raises  quickly  to  demonstrate  to 
them  that  their  work  is  appre¬ 
ciated. 

• 

3  Israeli  Dailies 
Plan  Supplements 

Special  supplements  will  be 
published  by  three  Israeli  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  a  celebration 
April  23  marking  the  10th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  State  of  Israeli. 

The  three  dailies  are:  Davar, 
Haaretz,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Post. 

The  supplements  will  empha¬ 
size  the  role  played  by  Ameri¬ 
can  know-how,  equipment  and 
supplies  in  the  development  of 
Israeli’s  economy. 
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WILFRID  SMITH  SAYS: 


Sports  Editors  Should 
Write  as  Well  as  Edit 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

A  good  sports  editor  should 
be  a  competent  “inside”  man  and 
an  authoritative  writer  as  well, 
says  Wilfrid  Smith,  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Arch  Ward  in 
1955  as  head  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

This  combination  of  “manag¬ 
ing  editor”  and  by-line  talent  as 
a  writer  makes  a  sports  editor 
of  special  value  to  his  newspa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Smith  told  E&P. 

‘‘He  must  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  many  details  of 
running  a  sports  department,” 
said  Mr.  Smith,  “but  most  sports 
editors  have  experience  and 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  major 
sports  which  they  should  get 
out  and  cover,  otherwise  they  are 
depriving  their  newspapers  of 
their  full  value.” 


Blending  of  TalenH 


It  is  the  blending  of  these 
two  talents  —  staff  direction  and 
ability  to  write  —  that  makes  a 
sports  editor  a  standout  in  his 
field.  “Smitty”  is  that  kind  of 
sports  editor.  A  former  college 
and  professional  football  star, 
he  is  a  leading  writing  authority 
on  football.  He  is  also  a  familiar 
figure  as  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  of  track  meets  and  cham¬ 
pionship  fights  over  the  last 
quarter  century. 

During  his  35  years  as  a 
player,  coach,  official,  and  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  men 
who  direct  collegiate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  football. 

There  have  been  many  foot¬ 
ball  thrillers  in  Wilfrid  Smith’s 
writing  career,  but  one  stands 
out  in  college  football  —  Notre 
Dame’s  18  to  13  victory  over 
Ohio  State  in  1930  when  the 
Fighting  Irish  scored  three 
touchdowns  in  the  last  half,  the 
winning  TD  in  the  last  minute 
of  play. 


27  on  Copy  Desk 


recalled  with  pardonable  pride 
the  record  sports  coverage  of 
last  Oct.  5,  when  the  Tribune 
utilized  23  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  to  cover  the  World 
Series  at  Milwaukee,  seven  col¬ 
lege  and  one  pro  football  game. 
Pictures  were  flown  into  Chicago 
by  two  special  planes  and  a 
staff  of  27  manned  the  copy 
desk  that  night  to  put  out  the 
Sunday  sports  section. 

Mr.  Smith  heads  a  staff  of  41, 
a  dozen  of  which  are  former 
sports  editors  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  works  closely  with 
George  Strickler,  assistant 
sports  editor,  who  is  in  charge 
of  day-to-day  operations.  Mr. 
Strickler  also  writes  expertly  on 
football  as  well  as  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Sports  Editor  Smith  super¬ 
vises  promotional  events,  staff 
assignments  and  the  play  of  the 
news.  There  are  two  phases  of 
Tribune  sports  coverage  —  pro¬ 
motions,  such  as  Golden  Gloves 
and  All-Star  football,  and  the 
daily  news  of  other  sports 
events. 


“We  are  fortunate  here  at  the 
Tribune  in  that  Don  Maxwell, 
now  editor,  and  Stewart  Owen, 
assistant  managing  editor,  are 
‘alumni’  of  the  Tribune  sports 
department,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 
“They  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  a  well- 
balanced  sports  section.” 

With  the  telecasting  of  many 
sports  events,  along  with  radio 
broadcasts  of  football,  baseball 
and  boxing,  the  trend  today  is 
for  more  newspaper  behind-the- 
scenes  stories  to  supplement 
straight  reporting  of  such 
events,  Mr.  Smith  noted. 


He  covered  the  Chicago  Bears’ 
23  to  21  victory  over  the  New 
York  Giants  for  the  pro  foot¬ 
ball  title  in  1933.  He  reported 
that  one  single-handed,  turning 
out  four  columns  of  copy,  in¬ 
cluding  a  running  story,  side¬ 
lights  and  the  after-game  dress¬ 
ing  room  celebration. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Mr.  Smith 


Wilfrid  Smith 


important  as  the  quality  and 
variety  of  coverage,”  he  added, 
referring  to  the  Tribune’s  dis¬ 
play  of  sports  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  by  means  of  eye-catching 
headlines,  constantly  -  changing 
layouts  and  plenty  of  pictures. 


Feature  Approach 


“We  try  to  cover  all  import¬ 
ant  games  with  our  staff  of 
writers  and  do  the  job  as  well  as 
possible,”  he  explained.  “Good 
sports  writing  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things,  including  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  game  or  sports  event 
being  covered,  along  with  clarity 
of  expression  and  enthusiam  for 
the  sport  itself. 

“The  more  you  know  about  a 
sport,  the  better  you  should  be 
able  to  express  yourself.  A 
sports  writer  should  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  become  so  tech¬ 
nical  in  his  writing,  or  use  terms 
that  the  average  reader  won’t 
understand. 

“Presentation  is  equally  as 


Councilman  Rails 
At  Press  Fulilely  ^  — 

Lynn,  Mass.  ^  T)' 

A  member  of  the  Lynn  City  I  1 
Council  has  announced  that  he  | 
will  refuse  to  sit  inside  the  ■ 
Council  enclosure  at  City  Hall  ! 
for  the  next  two  years  of  his 
term  because  his  efforts  to  evict  13 . 
reporters  from  the  press  table  D* 
inside  tlie  railing  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

Councillor-at-Large  Walter  A.  C< 
Cuffe  recently  “evicted”  Edward  the 
G.  Penniman  of  the  Evening  Mar 
Item  and  Robert  P.  Walsh  of  fori 
the  Telegram-News  in  retalia-  Neu 
tion  for  news  stories  that  Neu 
angered  him.  ^  Ti 


Sei-ving  as  acting  Council 
Px’esident  he  ordered  them  into 
seats  reserved  for  spectators. 
The  Council  voted  10-1  to  restore 


press  privileges  and  Mr.  Cuffe  gaii 


moved  outside  the  railing. 


Prison  ISetcspaper 
Extras  for  Editors 


The  Tribune  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  new  feature  ap¬ 
proach  to  inci'ease  the  reader- 
ship  of  its  sports  pages.  In  the 
Spring,  there  was  a  series  on 
baseball  lessons  for  Little  Lea¬ 
guers,  as  told  to  Tribune  sports 
writer  by  big  league  stars.  A 
similar  series  —  “Football  —  A 
to  Z”  —  ran  this  Fall,  featuring 
coaches  and  pro  football  stars 
telling  about  the  game’s  funda¬ 
mentals. 

“We  were  trying  to  improve 
the  intelligence  of  football  fans 
and  thus  gain  greater  reader- 
ship  of  our  sports  pages,”  said 
Mr.  Smith.  “The  football  series 
proved  so  popular  we  plan  to 
repeat  it  next  year.  The  baseball 
series  has  been  reprinted  in 
booklet  form.” 

Six  foot-four  in  stature,  Wil¬ 
frid  Smith  is  a  native  of  Mil- 
roy,  Ind.,  and  a  graduate  of 
DePauw  University,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  school’s  all- 
time  football  greats.  After  grad¬ 
uation,  he  started  as  a  high 
school  coach  and  later  played 
professional  football  as  end  and 
tackle  for  the  Chicago  Cardinals 
back  in  the  early  ’20’s. 

While  teaching  history  and 
coaching  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  at  Harrison  High 
School  in  Chicago,  he  worked 
as  a  sports  copyreader  at  the 
Tribune  in  the  evening  for  four 
years.  He  suceeded  the  late 
Walter  Eckersall  as  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  featured  sports  writer  in 
1930. 


San  Qijentin,  Calif. ' 

An  editors’  trek  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  prison  here  was 
hailed  in  a  special  edition  to  the 
San  Quentin  News,  prison  news-  ■ 
paper,  bearing  the  overprint:  ■ 
“Welcome,  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Council  of , 
Northern  California.”  ! 

The  four-hour  APNEC  visit 
included  sessions  with  officials 
and  a  tour  conducted  by  Warden  ' 
Fred  Dickson.  California’s 
prison  population  is  gaining  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  yearly  now  and 
totals  16,700  against  3,000  in 
1945,  Richard  McGee,  director, 
department  of  corrections,  said. 


Eleazer,  UP,  Heads 
Gallery  Committee 


Washington 
Frank  Eleazer  of  United 
Press  has  succeeded  Dorothy 
Williams  as  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  Congres¬ 
sional  Gallery  Correspondents 
and  Richard  Lyons  of  the  New 
York  Post  has  been  named  sec¬ 
retary,  succeeding  Daniel  M. 
Kidney. 

Others  elected  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  an  uncontested  balloting 
are:  James  Free,  Birmingham 
News;  Allen  Drury,  New  York 
Times;  Allan  S.  Emory,  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


608>Page  Almanac 


His  previous  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  with  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Metropolis-News 
and  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press. 


Philadelphia 

The  Bulletin  Almanac  1958,  ™ 

published  by  the  PhiladelplM  “ 

Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  ^ 

contains  608  pages,  including  M  ,j,' 

astronomy-space  section.  The 
Almanac  sells  for  70c,  80c  by 
mail.  & 
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awards 


I  Pic  Editorial 
,1 1  Crusade  for 
S  Bonds  Cited 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Community  Service  awards  of 
the  Texas  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
for  1957  went  to  the  San  Antonio 
News  and  Abilene  Reporter- 
News. 

,  The  San  Antonio  News  was 
cited  for  its  accomplishments 
^  through  a  year-round  “Pictorial 
^  Editorial”  presentation  that 
played  an  important  part  in 
't  gaining  voter  approval  of  the 
;  largest  bond  issue  in  San  An¬ 
tonio’s  history. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  won 
I  second  place  in  this  circulation 
■■  class  for  its  campaign  to  get 
'  Dallas  c  i  t  z  e  n  r  y  inoculated 
against  polio.  Judy  Bonner 
wrote  the  stories. 

I  Of  the  Abilene  Reporter-News 
entry  about  a  campaign  to  re¬ 
tain  the  council-manager  form 
of  government  for  Abilene,  the 
?  judges  said: 

*  “This  entry  gave  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  important  and  com¬ 
plicated  public  issue,  handled 
jii  fairly,  with  intelligence  and 
T  without  malice,  although  the  pa¬ 
per  took  a  strong  stand. 

“Reporter  Earle  Walker  did 
a  good  job  bringing  qualified 
opinion  of  the  question  to  the 
public,  and  of  reporting  facts 
relative  to  the  council-manager 
type  of  government.” 

Second  place  in  the  under- 
75,000  category  went  to  the  San 
Angelo  Standcurd-Times  for  a 
series  of  stories  by  Bill  Martin 
revealing  the  unbusinesslike 
practices  of  county  government. 

Top  winners  in  the  Spot  News 
contests  were  Elston  Brooks  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
and  the  staff  of  the  Tyler  Cour¬ 
ier-Times.  Mr.  Brooks’  prize¬ 
winning  story  was  about  the 
^  Mansfield,  Tex.,  author,  John 
V  Howard  Griffin,  regaining  his 
eye  sight.  The  Tyler  citation 
was  for  “comprehensive  and 
Tivid  coverage  of  a  tornado 
nnder  difficult  conditions.” 

Individual  Winners 

Dan  Hardy  of  the  Houston 
Post  and  Webb  Cunningham  of 
the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
took  top  honors  in  the  photo 
latests.  Mr.  Hardy’s  picture, 
Cameron  Stands  Still,”  also 
^8  the  sweepstakes  winner. 

picture  was  a  Cameron,  La., 
hurricane  scene. 

(Other  winners: 

features  —  Bob  Hollings- 
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worth,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
and  Don  Norris,  Abilene  Report¬ 
er-News;  short  features  —  Bill 
Burrus,  San  Antonio  Express, 
and  Pat  Riley,  Sherman  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Sports  columns  —  Bill  Rives, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  and 
Wick  Temple,  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette;  spot  sports  —  Dick  Pee¬ 
bles,  San  Antonio  Express,  and 
Fred  Sanner,  Abilene  Reporter- 
News. 

Women’s  department  —  Staff, 
Houston  Post,  and  Betty  Greene 
and  Tracy  Tothill,  Abilene  Re¬ 
porter-News. 

Headlines  —  Lynn  Jackson, 
Houston  Post,  and  Dick  Tarp- 
ley,  Abilene  Reporter-News; 
makeup  —  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  Denton  Record-Chronicle. 

Editorials  —  Robert  V.  John¬ 
son,  Houston  Post. 

Photos  —  sports  —  Webb 
Cunningham,  San  Angelo  Stand¬ 
ard-Times;  Mel  Koenning,  Son 
Antonio  Light;  Mary  Ann  Jen¬ 
nings,  Son  Angelo  Standard- 
Times;  feature  —  Gilbert  Bar¬ 
rera,  Son  Antonio  Light,  and 
Bill  Thompson,  Paris  News. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Indies! 

Helen  Bullock,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Neu's,  receives  the  1957  Anson 
Jones  Award  ($250  and  plaque) 
for  the  best  medical  reporting 
job  in  Texas.  Second:  Judy 
Bonner,  Dallas  Times  Herald; 
third:  Jean  Walsh,  Houston 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Wyoming  Winners 

Major  awards  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Press  Association  were 
given  as  follows:  Laramie  Boom¬ 
erang,  community  service;  Buf¬ 
falo  Bulletin,  community  service 
in  weekly  field;  Cody  Enter¬ 
prise,  weekly  excelling  in  pic¬ 
tures;  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
editorial  leadership ;  Casper 
Star,  typography;  and  Star  Val¬ 
ley  Independent,  typography  in 
weekly  field. 


Tops  Among  70 

North  Carolina  editors 
frowned  on  adding  an  award  for 
agricultural  writing  after  sit¬ 
ting  through  the  presentation  of 
70  awards  in  19  classifications 
at  their  Press  Institute  last 
week. 

The  community  service  cer¬ 
tificate  (first  place)  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  a  series  titled  “Help¬ 
ing  the  Farm  Agent  Sell  Better 
Marketing.”  In  the  running  were 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  Gas¬ 
tonia  Gazette. 

Firsts  ($50  cash)  in  other 
categories  were: 

Editorials  —  William  D.  Sni¬ 
der,  Greensboro  News,  and 
Spencer  Murphy,  Salisbury 
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Post;  features  —  Kays  Gary, 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  Gene 
Roberts  Jr.,  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus. 

Photography  —  June  Glenn 
Jr.,  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  and 
and  Bill  Futrelle,  Goldsboro 
News-Argus. 

Sports  writing  —  Jack  Clai¬ 
borne,  Charlotte  Observer,  and 
Bob  Crissman,  Shelby  Star;  spot 
reporting  —  Kays  Gary,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  and  Hugh  New¬ 
ell,  Wilmington  Star. 

Business  writing  —  ($100 

Piedmont  Prize)  —  Chester  S. 

Davis,  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel. 

*  *  V 

Safely  Oscar 

The  Safety  Oscar  for  1957, 
given  by  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers,  goes  to  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  for  its 
continuing  safety  program. 

*  *  *  ^ 

Distinguished  Service 

The  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  is  con¬ 
ferring  its  Distinguished  Service 
Medals  on  E.  A.  O’Hara,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Joumal;  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  and  Elon  Borton,  former 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

*  *  * 

Racial  Policy  Cited 

To  Paul  Block  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  the  North¬ 
western  Ohio  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  gave  its  1957  public 
service  citation.  The  citation 
told  of  Mr.  Block’s  steadfast  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  policy  of  refusing 
to  identify  criminal  suspects  by 
race  during  a  period  of  racial 
tension  last  September. 

^  ^ 

Prizes  Increased 

The  Albert  Lasker  Medical 
Journalism  Awards  have  been 
raised  in  value  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500. 

•  *  ♦ 

Another  One 

Newspaper  stories  dealing 
with  osteopathic  medicine,  even 
those  relating  the  legal  strug¬ 
gles  of  practitioners  in  this  field, 
will  be  considered  for  a  new  set 
of  awards  sponsored  by  the 
American  Osteopathic  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Bent  Cane  Award 

The  Des  Moines  Press  and 
Radio  Club  is  conferring  its 
“Bent  Cane  Award”  for  out¬ 
standing  journalism  service  on 
Clarence  Moody,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Burlington 
Hawk-Eye  Gazette. 


Virginia  Press 
Awards  Given 

Awards  for  journalistic 
achievement  during  1957  were 
presented  at  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association. 

First-place  winners: 

News:  Guy  Fridell,  Richmond 
News  Leader;  John  C.  Steck, 
Farmvilte  Herald. 

Feature:  Fred  Menagh, 

Lynchburg  News;  Jean  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Blue  Ridge  Herald. 

Editorial:  Overton  Jones, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  J. 
Willcox  Dunn,  Princess  Anne 
Free  Press. 

News  service:  Paul  W.  Duke, 
AP. 

Sports:  Roscoe  Puckett,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch;  R.  Duff 
Green,  Orange  Review. 

Series:  Ed  Grimsley  and 
Larry  Weekley,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Column:  Louis  Spilman, 
Waynesboro  News-Virginian; 
Shirley  Lair,  Danville  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal. 

News  pictures:  George  Smith, 
Lynchburg  News  and  Advance; 
John  Ryan,  Williamsburg  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Sports  pictures:  Jack  D. 
Gaking,  Roanoke  Times;  John 
Eisenhard,  Blue  Ridge  Herald. 

News  and  picture  story:  Neal 
V.  Clark  and  R.  C.  Ramage,  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot. 


Home  Furnishinf^s 
Writers  Rewarded 

Chicago 

Winners  of  the  11th  annual 
Dorothy  Dawe  Awards  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  endeavor  in  the  home 
furnishings  field  received  tro¬ 
phies  last  week  at  the  American 
Furniture  Mart  here. 

In  the  newspaper  group  are: 
Mrs.  Barbara  Barnes,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Mrs.  Tina  Satter- 
thwaite,  Toledo  Blade;  Mrs. 
Constance  N.  Parker,  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Record;  and  Mrs. 
Betty  Milbum,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen. 

• 

Racing  Story  Prize 

Ohio  Chapter  of  the  United 
States  Harness  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  voted  to  award  a  $100 
prize  and  trophy  for  the  state’s 
best  racing  story  of  the  year. 
• 

3  Thrift  Awards 

The  National  Thrift  Commit¬ 
tee  has  named  three  newspapers 
to  be  honored  for  Editorials  on 
thrift:  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier;  and  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 
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Revolt 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

government  but  they  replied 
only  that  there  was  nothing 
they  could  do  without  staffs. 

This  time  because  the  strike 
began  at  the  level  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  mechanical  workers, 
the  plants  of  La  Galle  and  El 
Heraldo  were  closed.  Thus 
Tuesday  morning  there  were  no 
newpapers.  The  city  previously 
had  been  notified  by  thousands 
of  leaflets  and  handbills  that  the 
strike  was  scheduled  so  this  was 
the  final  confirmation  necessary. 
At  11:15  A.M.  church  bells  be¬ 
gan  to  ring,  auto  horns  honked 
and  thousands  of  workers 
throughout  the  city  marched  in¬ 
to  the  streets  to  join  the  press 
in  strike. 

Anti-government  mobs  rioted 
through  the  streets.  One  of  the 
places  damaged  worst  was  El 
Heraldo  which  was  sacked  and 
partially  burned.  At  5  P.M.  cur¬ 
few  was  laid  down  and  Caracas 
became  a  deserted  city. 


newspapermen  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  and  gathering  story  ma¬ 
terial  for  special  editions. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  boys 
were  hawking  the  extras  to  the 
still-celebrating  crowds.  People 
offered  as  much  as  10  and  20 
bolivars — $3  to  $6 — for  the 
early  editions,  in  order  to  read 
the  full  story  of  events. 

Among  the  correspondents 
covering  the  events  le^ng  up 
to  the  ouster  of  Perez  Jimenez 
were:  Tad  Szulc,  New  York 
Times;  Morris  Rosenberg,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Bruce  Henderson, 
Time;  Irene  Saint,  Life;  Aris¬ 
tides  Noleon,  International 
News  Service;  Joseph  Taylor, 
United  Press. 

Arriving  later  were  Jules  Du¬ 
bois,  Chicago  Tribune;  Andrew 
McFarlane,  Toronto,  Ont.  Tele¬ 
gram;  Ross  Mark,  London  Daily 
Express;  Jeff  Blyth,  London 
Daily  Mail;  and  many  corre¬ 
spondents  representing  Latin 
American  newspapers. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  re¬ 
volt  the  reporters  resorted  to  a 
variety  of  ruses  to  get  news  out 
by  telephone  and  other  means. 


Batista  Lifts 
Censorship  of 
Cuban  Press 

Havana 

President  Fulgencio  Batista 
has  lifted  press  censorship  which 
had  been  in  effect  in  Cuba  for 
six  months.  Lifting  of  censor¬ 
ship  was  in  line  with  his  restora¬ 
tion  of  civil  rights,  also  abro¬ 
gated  six  months  ago. 

An  exception  to  Batista’s  de¬ 
cision  was  made  for  easternmost 
Oriente  Province,  where  a  pow¬ 
erful  guerrilla  force  led  by  Rebel 
Fidel  Castro  operates  in  the 
Sierra  Maestra  Mountains.  Civil 
rights  were  suspended  in  Oriente 
for  another  45  days. 

Batista  had  imposed  censor¬ 
ship  three  times,  for  varying 
periods  of  time,  up  to  mid-1957. 
At  that  time,  when  a  general 
strike  against  him  spread  across 
the  island,  he  muzzled  the  press 
for  the  fourth  time. 


Robert  Levitt 
Found  Dead 

Robert  D.  Levitt,  47,  former 
Hearst  executive  and  more  re- 
cently  in  the  television  film  busi- 
ness,  was  found  dead  in  his  Long 
Island  country  home  Jan.  27. 

He  was  lying,  fully  clothed  on 
a  couch  in  the  den.  Nearby  was 
a  note  explaining  he  had  taken 
an  overdose  of  barbiturates,  in¬ 
vestigators  said.  The  note 
sought  to  dispose  of  his  estate. 

Mr.  Levitt’s  wife,  the  former 
Mrs.  Barbara  Kazanjian,  whom 
he  had  married  Nov.  22,  and  his 
two  children  by  a  former  wife,'  ' 
Ethel  Merman,  the  singing  star, 
had  returned  to  the  familj  | 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue  | 
earlier  and  Mr.  Levitt  was  ex-| 
pected  to  follow  in  a  few  houn,® 
When  he  did  not  show  up  in  1 
New  York  late  at  night,  his  wife  \ 
became  alarmed  and  when  she ! 
could  not  reach  the  Long  Island  > 
home  by  telephone,  she  called  ; 
a  maid  at  her  nearby  home  and ' 
had  her  investigate. 
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Tile  Victory 

Demonstrations  began  again 
on  Wednesday  and  continued 
until  police  moped  up  the  mobs 
with  rifles  and  machineguns. 

Actually  the  strike  which 
had  begun  when  the  newspaper 
employees  had  walked  out  had 
accomplished  its  purpose.  Mod¬ 
erate  forces  including  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  elements  had 
given  President  Perez  Jimenez 
an  ultimatum  to  get  out  or  to  be 
kicked  out.  After  stalling  for 
sev'eral  hours,  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  special  flight  to  Cui- 
dad  Trujillo  for  himself,  his 
family  and  his  personal  staff. 
At  2:30  A.M.  it  was  announced 
over  a  national  radio-television 
hook-up  that  the  President  had 
resigned. 

Within  minutes  the  streets 
were  filled  with  celebrating 
Venezuelans.  And  busily  dash¬ 
ing  through  the  celebrants  were 


AP  Sends  Third 
Man  to  Moscow 

The  Associated  Press  has  as¬ 
signed  a  third  reporter  to  Mos¬ 
cow. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  Soviet 
history  that  more  than  two 
-Americans  have  covered  the 
Russian  capital  for  AP  on  a 
fulltime  basis,  general  manager 
Frank  J.  Starzel  said. 

Angelo  Natale,  31,  who  has 
been  in  Cairo  since  November, 
1956,  will  join  chief  of  bureau 
Harold  Milks  and  Roy  Essoyan 
within  a  few  days.  An  addition 
to  the  Moscow  staff  has  been 
sought  by  AP  for  many  months, 
Mr.  Starzel  said. 

Mr.  Natale  has  been  with  AP 
since  1942.  He  worked  in  New¬ 
ark  and  Atlantic  City  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Middle  East. 


Batista  kept  the  muzzle  on 
despite  protests  from  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association.  He 
only  eased  it  a  bit  to  permit 
English  -  language  publications 
to  enter  Cuba  uncensored.  Cen¬ 
sorship  stayed  in  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  for  dispatches  for  foreign 
correspondents,  as  well  as  for 
foreign  publications  printed  in 
Spanish. 

Because  its  Latin  American 
edition  is  ordinarily  printed  in 
Havana,  Time  magazine  had  to 
switch  printing  of  over  half  a 
dozen  issues  to  Texas  and 
Georgia. 

Due  to  their  lack  of  news, 
Cuban  publications  had  dropped 
in  circulation  during  the  period 
of  censorship.  Bohemia,  a  week¬ 
ly  magazine  which  has  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  of  any  Latin 
American  publication,  lost  50,- 
000  of  its  customary  350,000 
circulation.  To  mark  the  end 
of  censorship,  Bohemia  prepared 


Began  in  Brooklyn  :  ., 
tbe 

Mr.  Levitt  began  as  a  reporter  ;  be 
in  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  bon.  ;  1 

for  the  old  New  York  Journal  j  Ian 
and  later  he  did  promotion  work  •  " 

for  the  newspaper.  During  ■  pui 
World  War  II,  he  sen’ed  as  a  j  del 
lieutenant-colonel  in  charge  of fcica 
public  relations.  ^  me 

Later  he  became  successively  ■  ga: 
advertising  promotion  manager,  1  otl 
promotion  director,  assistant  to  5  lat 
the  circulation  director  of  the  '  pu 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  director  1  fn 
of  Hearst  promotion  enterprises.  :  mi 
He  was  made  associate  publisher  j  an 
of  the  American  Weekly  and  ;  cil 
Puck  the  Comic  Weekly  in  1951  '  pr 
and  publisher  in  1953.  -  sh 

Mr.  Levitt  left  the  American  ) 
Weekly  in  1955  to  go  to  Colum-  i  M 
hia  Screen  Gems  and  later  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  Califomii  be 
National  Productions,  Inc.,  a  bi 
subsidiary  of  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  ^ 


a  special  edition  and  began  run¬ 
ning  off  500,000  copies. 

Lifting  of  censorship  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  spur  rebel  activities, 
since  news  of  rebel  acts  can 
now  receive  wider  circulation. 
During  censorship,  papers  were 
only  permitted  to  print  official 
communiques. 

• 

NL&B  Resigns  Procliicls 

Chicago 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  has  resigned  the  ham, 
bacon,  sausage,  canned  meat  and 
Jane  Wilson  products  portions 
of  the  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
count  which  the  agency  has 
handled  for  the  past  four  years. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Kaganowich  Heads  y 

Newark  Bureau 

Newark,  N.  I 

Appointment  of  Garcin  Kag-  t 
anowich  as  manager  of  the  | 
Newark  Bureau  of  United  Press  i 
is  announced  by  Gerald  J.  Ro«b  I 
Eastern  Division  manager.  t 

Mr.  Kaganowlch,  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  who  joined  the 
United  Press  in  January,  19Sft 
succeeded  Norman  A.  Cafarwl 
who  was  appointed  business  rep¬ 
resentative  for  New  Jersey. 
Kaganowich  was  sports  edito' 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y-)  . 
Press  before  joining  the  UP. 
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A  T?  \  Cl  1  following  an  illness  of  10  Chit  of  Retirement  ‘Woman-of-Year’ 

A  r  /\  ^PPKS  months;  Jan.  17.  He  formerly 

1  1.  worked  for  newspapers  in  San  Harry  Cohen,  who  was  man-  San  Diego,  Calif. 

^  ^  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  ager  of  the  commercial  photo  Kathryn  Steffan,  women’s 

I  HPr^nriff  vJn.  Diego,  Calif.  division  of  Acme  Newspictures  club  editor  of  the  Son  Diego 

I  llAyCi  >  *  *  *  for  20  years,  has  come  out  of  re-  Union,  has  been  named  San 

"”1  rr  Cornelius  J.  Corcoran,  88,  tirement  to  be  promotion  man-  Diego’s  1957  Woman  of  the 

1  3.x  L>tn3rff6  founder  of  the  Lawrence  ager  for  the  Frank  J.  Gilloon  Year  by  the  Presidents’ Council 

”  (Mass.)  Sunday  Star  and  the  Photographic  Agency  in  New  of  Women’s  Service  Clubs.  She 

The  Advertising  Federation  newspaper’s  publisher  until  re-  York^_ _ was  selected  over  18  others. 

1  on  of  America  is  protesting  a  tirenient  in  1950 ;  Jan.  17.  ^ ^ 

was  change  in  the  tax  regulations  'iC  _  '  «  T . '  ' J  ^ 

ken  which  might  be  interpreted  as  !>  lAil  1 

ia- j  making  public  relations  adver-  Springfield  (Ohi(^  ^  I  Cl  I  I  I 

'ot«  tiaing  a  non-deductible  business  Daily  News  and  Sim,  of  a.  heart 

te-  OTcnse  attack;  Jan.  21.  He  had  been  Benefit  from  owr  Vest  Newspaper  Audience  :■ 

merlj  Robert  M.  Feemster,  AFA  employed  by  the  papers  since  _ _ _ _  jfl 

lOB  chairman,  said  he  had  asked  ^918.  *  *  *  ■  1  ~ 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


his  I'  (Commissioner  Russell  C.  Har- 
ife,Prington  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


John  H.  B.  (^yne,  82,  Boston 


Bureau  for  an  opportunity  to  be  Globe  r  e  p  o  r  t  e  r  Jn 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Legal  Notice _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


nfly  ^  heard  before  the  regulation  is 
mw  put  into  effect  by  publication  in 
ex-  the  Federal  Register. 


f^r.  no  aftor  PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By-  FOR  SALE  ...  one  of  the  ^  known 

Charlestown  for  bO  years,  after  La^s,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  weekly  newspapers  in  Oklahoma.  Lo¬ 
an  illness  of  two  weeks;  Jan.  23.  Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  cated  in  rich  Southwestern  agricul- 

XJ«  .......  4-V.«  Company,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of-  tural  area.  Loyal  local  following.  Sey- 

Iie  tOOK  over  ine  Lnariesiown  Company,  Suite  noo  Times  eral  nearby  towns  without  newsiwper 


tin  S  n„Klio  Vtoai-ino-  uroo  /.on/Iiief  beat,  aftCT  six  years’  apprentice-  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  offer  strong  potmtial  for  advertising 
urs.  ;  A  public  hearing  was  conduct-  ,  iooq  et...  N.  Y.,  at  11 :00  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  and  pnnUng.  Excellent  equipment. 

IB'  ed  on  the  regulation  Sept.  11,  !»»»,  Wltn  tne  Beginning  February  19,  1958,  for  the  transaction  Mild  climate.  Fine  opportuni^  fw 

*ife  :  1956,  but  AFA  did  not  partici-  ^he  Spanish- American  war.  ^^such^busm^^^aa  may  legally  come  ma^wif^^btn^^. 


Mr.  Feemster  said  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  “has  a 


Edward  M.  Freeman,  58,  as-  January  27,  i9S8 


CHARLES  T.  STUART 


22nd  Street,  Oklahoma  C^ty,  Oklahoma* 


Secretary  |  for  details. 


sistant  city  editor  of  the  Balti- 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  exceptional 
semiweekly  grossing  $65,000  in  stable 


moral  obligation  to  invite  us  and  (Md.)  News-Post  for  more  match  the  buyer  to  a  California  |  community  of  5,0C0.  a  rare  OP^- 

than  10  Years,  of  a  heart  at-  or  Arizona  newspaper  property  where  |  tunity  for  aggressive  publisher.  The 
other  Similar  business  organiza-  Tnr,  99  he  can  be  succe^f^  and  happy.  We  Libby  Agency,  35  E.  Kellogg  Boule- 


tions  to  a  new  hearing  so  that  ^2.  ^  ^ 

the  wording  of  the  proposal  may  „  ^ 

be  clarified  ”  ^eck 


Robert  C.  Meck,  58,  member  ,  5= 

1-  -  n  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 


invite  your  inquiries.  Gabbert  &  Han-  vard,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. _ 

mk,  Asso^a^,  3709  Arlington  Ave.,  OROWING  weekly-job  shop,  unopposed 


in  growing  Carolina  Piedmont  trade 
center.  Population  7.000.  Good  crew. 


eiaiiiicu.  r  iU  ^  a  c  tv...  „  WJiSTJaKjN  rtcw&r ArciKS  center,  population  7.000.  Uood  crew. 

The  regulation  contains  this  Baltim^e  a.  Sny^r,  12163  w  Wash-  plant.  Grofis^  $22,000  in  1967.  Must 


nnJ  j  language: 

vork  !  “Expenditures  for  lobbying 
ring  ;  purposes,  for  the  promotion  and 
IS  I  j  defeat  of  legislation,  for  politi- 


(Md.)  Evening  Sun  since  1925;  ington  Boulevard,  Loe  Angles  66,  sell.  $21,000,  $7,000  down.  Will  knock 


Jan.  18. 


Calif.  Day  or  Nitc  Phone;  EX  1-5238.  $1,000  off  price  and  down  payment 


*"•  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  every  3  weeks  until  sold.  Box  614, 

*  *  *  Daily  Newspaper  Properties  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Carl  CoZINGTON,  55,  artist  w.  H.  Glover  Co.. - Ventura.  Calif,  Jersey  weekly  near  New 

nd  llliicteofn..  tnr-  tbo  MiUnn,,  '  Specialize  in  sound  newspapers  In  York  City.  Down  payment  $15,000. 


other  than  trade  advertising,  re-  • 

lating  to  any  of  the  foregoing  ^ 

purposes  are  not  deductible  T.i01]is  RllTITIPI 
from  gross  income.  No  payment 

made,  either  directly  or  through  r|S^c  ^11^|g1AT1lv 
any  organization  for  the  spe-  OllUlldtlj' 

cific  purpose  of  attempting  to  ^ 
promote  or  defeat  legislation 

shall  be  deductible  ’’  editor  of  the  American  Weekly, 

The  “key  word,’’  according  to  Hearst-owned  Sunday  newspa- 


and  Bold  without  publicity. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY.  EXCLUSIVE  IN 


SALES.  APPRAISALS.  MANAGE-  hif?h1y  induBtrial  area.  Price  ^0.000, 
MENT  aid.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina, 


Louis  Kuppel  gPdg.r^AiLte,^  8^''^’* 

SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations  [“ 
A-nlar  '  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 

1..F10S  oUClOOlllY  !  ^ridee.  Boix  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  j 

•IHkCOMPETENT  appraisals  and  con- 
T  T>.,— sultations :  confidential  brokerage:  30 

Louis  Ruppel,  54,  associate  y^arg  honest  dealing.  Stypea,  Roun- 
editor  of  the  American  Weekly,  tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
Hearst-owned  Sunday  newspa-  ^^^"al  agency - s 

p6r  ni&^&Zin6p  died  J&n.  24  in  **Ainerica'a  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker**  oi 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


- VVWXVXy  M^V\/XU1A1K  W  .  J*  J  T  Oil  *  1  11  Cj  iJ  I  J\  Ij  V  * 

Mr.  Feemster  is  “nronaranda  ’’  magazine,  died  Jan.  24  in  "America's  No.  i  Newspaper  Broker” 

“A  tW  'll  a  hospital  after  having  been  66  Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich,  wo  3-3926. 

A  definition  of  that  word  will  o.  honie  with  a  cerebral  IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 

be  left  up  to  some  bureaucrat,”  “tnexen  at  nome  witn  a  cereorai  newspaper-U's  the  per- 

be  said  hemorrhage.  sonallty  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 


Obituary 


,  ,  buys  the  newspaper— Us  the  per- 

hemorrhage.  I  sonallty  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 

Mr.  Ruppel  served  as  a  re-  j  insist  on  personal  contact 

porter  for  the  New  York  Amer-  j  feiqhner  agency 

ican  and  the  New  York  Journal  Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


unuui  jf  and  was  a  political  writer  for 

^  the  New  York  Daily  News  from 

Charles  Handy,  71,  1939  to  1933.  Later  he  was 
^founder  and  publisher  of  the  managing  editor  of  the  CAicapo 
jftT  (Mmh.)  Datfy  Press;  Times,  whose  circulation  he  was 
f-  been  with  the  credited  with  doubling  with  cru- 

if,,.  .  “wspaper  since  1904.  For  four  vpftrs  follot 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 


X  D  X.  X,  ^BS  executive  editor  of 

’res!  t  .  Warren,  66,  founder  the  Chicago  Herald- American. 

(Tex.)  News-Her-  Hg  was  for  a  time  editor  of 
^  ow  in  1926  and  one-time  owner  Collier’s. 
re  of  newspapers  in  The  Mill  Valley  (Calif.) 

the  u®  Texas  Panhandle  and  New  Record  was  owned  and  pub- 
1956i  1  J^n.  24.  He  sold  the  lished  by  Mr.  Ruppel  from  1953 

irell.  ^  PsP^rs,  the  Panhandle  to  1965.  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
(Tex.)  fferoid,  in  1956.  pointed  Mr.  Ruppel  Deputy  Com- 


sades.  For  four  years  following  j  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1946  he  was  executive  editor  of  1  Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAIUES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  U  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. _ 


Llae  Rates  Each  Coasecative 
lasertloa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (8  50c  per  line  each 
insertion:  5  times  ®  55c;  2  @  60e: 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Servics. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  fonus 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  95c  per  line  each  insertioa: 
3  Times  ®  Sl.OO;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  WadoMdoy,  2  p.a. 

Count  30  units  per  tine,  no  abbreviatioas 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Bpk 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  ctn- 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Heraldf  in  1956.  pointed  Mr,  Rupp6l  Deputy  Com-  HoUsrwood  Bivd. 

Tw  •  •  •  missioner  of  Narcotics  in  1933.  ,  grTipinA^ 

Prof.  Edwin  G.  Schmidt,  41,  Mr.  Ruppel  had  covered  the  ^  large  job  shop.  Total  gross  $96,000. 
nead  of  the  Murray  State  col-  Roosevelt  Presidential  campaign  ^  ““"d  property.  Write 

lego  ^  ^  fully.  Broker,  Box  523,  EUitor  & 

‘ege  department  of  journalism,  of  1932.  i  Publisher. 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Timas 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

UO 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Tower  N.  Y.  34.  N.  Y. 
Phooa  BRyaii*  9-3052 


^  Editor  &  publisher  for  February  1,  1958 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


MACHINERY  and  SliPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prejis  Ritom 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


DESIRE  PURCHASE  small  daily.  Cali-  REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
fornia-New  York-New  England.  Box  Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel  $125. 


413,  Pebble  Beach,  California.  Con¬ 
fidential. 


Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  drive 
to  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Racks  I 


WILL  PURCHASE  small  class,  trade  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your  j 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


or  business  publication.  Prefer  month-  vurr  i  rMini  r-i  ATr>rr\ 

ly.  Able  to  make  substantial  down  8  0606  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

pajroent  or  pay  all  cash.  Publication  bourn.  Chicago  14.  Ill. -  Located  Pennsylvania 


payment  or  pay  ail  cash.  Publication 


must  have  record  of  go<^  earnings. 

Plan  to  transfer  to  own  printing  plant.  TYPESETTING  MACHINES:  I  |i  0(2,  Dl  IPI  FY  TtIRIII  AR  hoist  ’  a-nd  '  rew'inder  ’  . 

Invite  _r^I»nse  from  brokers.  Com-  11  PRODUCTION  Linotypes  and  Inter- !  ^  hoist  and  re  de  . 

•tock  PuUiahing  Co.,  Portage,  Wl»c.  types  being  replaced  by  Dallas,  Texas  !  and  i/4  pg.  Folder— Stereo— AC  . 

Onnortunities  Times  Herald.  Available  May  or  June.  n  I  TLI  I  /  C  I J  24-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  2.54.  22V 

tfusiness  upportunities  Can  be  inspected  by  appointment.  De-  20  pg  Duplex  Tubular — 74  Fold  cut-off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for- 

COST  EXPERT  to  increase  efficiency  t  rKicvuvoir  nee  2  to  1  Model.  AC  Drive,  Complete  mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 

and  profits  of  daily.  Survey  basis  or  _  ^  **  uuNUlifB,,  jfM.usb.  stereo.  Located,  Illinois.  pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box, 


SURPLUS 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES: 

11  PRODUCTION  Linotypes  and  Inter- 


16-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%' 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  porti^lt 
i'k  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pomp, 
casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 


and  profits  of  daily.  Survey  basis  or  uinuiirc,  flTM.uoo. 

full  time  General  Manager.  Reward-  Four  72-chan  wide  ranw 


Stereo,  Located,  Illinois. 


ing  deal.  Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Aircraft  for  Sale 


PBY  AMPHIBIAN  AIRCRAFT 


4  molds,  quadder,  saw,  blower,  electric  .  ,  /oo  _  ci _ • 

pot,  feeder,  AC  motor.  16/32  pg  0OSS  Straightline 

3  MODIIL  35  LINOTYPES,  56,000  '  Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

aeries.  Mixer  machines  with  wide  range  ;  - 

magazines  (two  72-chan,  and  two  90-  |  ^  UNIT  SCOTT 


plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder. 


— SURPLUS  to  Canadian  Exploration  chan.),  6  pocket  mold  disks,  quadders,  ' 


AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis. 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 


Company’s  use 


— EXTRA  Large  Cargo  Door  and  Cargo  motors. 


^^  blov^  gM  Wto  feeders  AC  1  with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor  in  your  plant.  Service  Na- 

savra,  blowers,  gas  pots,  leeaers,  au  |  Press— 23  9/16— AC  I  ^ide. 


— EXECUTIVE  Passenger  Compart-  und  #20674. 


2  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES  #19194  Nation :  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


ment.  Emergency  Rocket  Power 


— GALLEY  Facilities,  Survey  Turret  in  #27305,  #33668. 


3  MODEL  8  LINOTYPES  #25240, 


—AIRCRAFT  Completely  Outfitted  for  1  MDUtLi  t;  IN TJiKi x fK  ,  I  IMIT  rupiar  o-ubio 

Instrument  Conditions  and  2  Ci'ew  LARGE  selection  mats,  wide  range  O  U  IN  I  1  I  I - 

Operation,  Extremely  Well  Maintained  72-chan,  and  standard  90-chan,  maprs.,  Multi-Type — 22%"  cut-off.  Leads  for  $20,000.00  WILL  BUY  a  6  unit  Goa  . 

and  in  Excellent  Condition  etc-  Write  for  details.  INLAND  NEWS-  SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  4t  Ten-  press  complete  with  A.  C.  drive  Cutle^  j  A*; 

— AVAILABLE  for  immediate  Sale  at  PAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  West  8th,  sions.  Complete  Stereo.  Hammer  conveyor  23  9/16  cutoff  readj  <)  'JS 

ReasnnnhlD  Kansas  Citv  6.  Mo.  I.ncatinn:  Detroit.  Michiiran  to  run.  Contact  Sun-Times  Mechsnied  ' 


1  MODEL  B  INTERTYPB  #8020. 
1  MODEL  C  INTERTYPE  #6538. 


3-4  and  5  Unit  Floe  Presses 

22%"  Former  Boston  Post 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newsp.iT)er  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


Reasonable  Price 

Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


_  _  USED  MATS  FOR  SALE  I  ,  T  I  IMIT  OOT/  ** 

ROYAL  GTTLT  AMPKIRTA-NT  CHANGE  In  type  size  makes  avail- I  6  or  /  UiNI  I  tyUob  ^^■74 

—THE  World’s  “We  20  fonts  8-pt.  Intertype  Regal  ,  ARCH  TYPE  units  —  White  Metal 

Versatile  “FVeentivo”  with  bold.  Approximately  1350  mat  Bearings.  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 

— ^ED  F^^.^veiree  e  Guaranteed  no  hairlines.  $85  sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

— usivu  Exclusively  as  a  Demonstrator  w..,  a  Defeeit 


ROYAL  GULL  AMPHIBIAN 


to  run.  Contact  Sim-TImes  Mechanletj 
Department,  Chicago,  Ulinois,  VBbit*- 
hall  3-3000. 


Stereotype 


and  in  Excellent  Condition  throughout ; 
only  300  Hours  since  Manufacture 
“AVAILABLE  at  Extremely  Attractive 
Discount 

Sale,  Lease,  Lease/Purchase 
TIMMINS  AVIATION  LIMITED 
Montreal  Airport,  Montreal  33,  Canada 


fonts.  Guaranteed  no  hairlines.  $85  sions.  Trackage  _  and  Turntable, 
font.  Wm.  A.  Smith,  Loudonville,  Ohio.  Location:  Detroit 


HOE  HAND  CASTING  BOX  and  finish.  / 
ing  machine.  22%  Inch  cut-off.  DouM*  •; 


_ j^eicsprint _  FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY 

NEWSPRINT  —  ALL  sizes.  Behrens  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  70  E.  45th  St.,  a 

New  York,  N.  Y.  MU  6-5675.  CONTACT: 


- -  truck  casting  ring.  Extra  saws,  worm  , 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE  “"d  shaft.  This  equipm^t  wu  i 

_ _ ...  _ _ _ _  •ASXS4AA  tSMfsl  TlAAAnnKAV  1R  «vt. 


in  service  until  December  16.  Exrelltnt 
condition.  Also  12  steel  chases.  8  ah 
umn,  wedge-type  lock-up.  Immediatdy 
available.  J.  W.  Jackson.  American 


Personals 


Press  Room 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Pres.,  Lake  Charle..  Itoulsiana.  _ 

t  r\  ir*i_  Ki  v/  1*7  Ki  v  POR  SAI^E:  MAX  ROXiLER  —  Gos 


ERNNIE  J.  Please  contact 
Bill  Siemon  at 

t27  W.  Boyds  Grafton.  West  Virginia. 


Research— Data 


^^'^AT  would  you  like  to  know? 
Information?  Facts?  Material  on  any 
subject.  Reasonable  rates.  Margaret 
Anne  Wert.  Research  Specialist.  115 
N.  23  St..  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 


COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER 

PLANT 


60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


Heavy  Duty  A.C.  Excellent  Conditlos. 
$3,000.00.  Box  330,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


NEW.SPAPF.R  SERVICES 

Syndicates  Wanted 


The 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune 

Is  liquidating  its  plant  and  building; 


GOSS  3  unit  press  with  double  POR  SALE:  .  Immediately  availaH. 
folder  22%"  cutoff.  End  roll  feed  24-48  Hammond  Hat  Router  in  go<xl  condi- 
page  standard  newspapers.  AC  motor  tion — Bargain.  Bay  City,  Michigzn, 
drive  full  automatic.  Times. 

DUPLEX  Model  E  Flatbed  press.  — „ 

JOHN  GRIFFI’THS  CO..  INC..  41 B  _ ff'anted  to  Buy _ 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  i  xrirw5i>4T»ZTP  ■P'PincQKS 


a  32-PAGE 
GOSS  PRESS 


SYNDICA-ra  WANTED  to  handle  joke-  GOSS  PRESS 

a-day  series.  SMALL  FRY  DIARY  rrvcoo 

1083  W.  37th  St.,  Norfolk  8,  Virginia,  and  $  linotypes,  as  well  as  all  other 

'  equipment  necessary  to  publish  a  daily 


GOSS  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
ROLLER  BEARING 
PRESS  UNITS 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-459> 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVIN  G — REPAIRING — TRUCKINQ 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-BRECTED 
Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double  AT  A  VERY  ATTKAuriVE  PKiui 
Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AG  Will  sell  as 

Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available  one  6-un!t  press  or  two  3-unit  pressi 
Summer  1958 


•  Double  delivery  folders  with  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4o8j  ] 

•  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants  } 

•  CTine  drives  and  m^ J-an^We  to"u’s®A  '' 

automatic  tensions  PRTNTr^^^RFTOiKFVTATlVBS  < 

.  ExceII«it  operating  comUUon  z^’^'^'Zadwa^  I 

A  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  BUY - ——  j 

AT  A  VERY  ATTRACTTIVE  PRICE  GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed.  Ludl<^  J 
ixr,,,  --.t _  Linoe.  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment  Co.,  ! 


277  Broadway,  New  York 


712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  6.  Ill. 


3  UNIT  HOE 


END  FHD.  22%"  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders — ^Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun¬ 
tains.  Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

H.  D.  RINDSBERG 

Cincinnati,  OFio 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  K?  7”  m^oo  h!^a.‘’c.  c^rgi 


LUDLOWS,  Linos.  Intertypes,  niata 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5.  111,^ 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  (k* 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  _  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  worM. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 


60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIE.S 

_ Composing  Room 


GOSS  PRESS— 4  or  6  Units — End  fed 
— 62  inch  roll — 23  9/16  Cut  off — Two 
76  hp  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 


WANTED  FOR  REBUILDING 
TELETYTESETTER  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE 


All  models  of  perforators  and  operstinf 
units  with  or  without  adapter  key- 


.AO,,  n  •  i*  n  unns  wun  or  wiinoui  auai-u;* 

4  Portoble  color  ink  fountains  and  (37OSS  Newspaper  rfinting  rreSS  boards.  Linecasting  machine  equipiw 


Available  March  15.  1958  Teletypesetter  also  desired. 


oUier  spare  pa^.  Vepr  good  condi-  Aw=;l=UI/»  KJarz-li  IF  IO>^R  with  ’Teletypesettcr  also  desired. 

MCtA/  l_l  A I  I  tion.  (intact  Mr.  Edw.  Hintenach,  Available  MarCn  ID,  IVDO 

INtW  MALL  ERIE  TIMES,  Erie,  Pa.  iMi  AMri  KIP\A/QPAPFR 

MAT  ROI  I  FR  -  3  UNITS,  Double  Polder,  4  plates  INLAND  NbVVDKAl'CN 

.  ,  .  ^  LjA-vr  n  L  Wide,  floor  fed.  end  rolls  stonds  with  SUPPLY  CO. 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small  14 — HOE  Press  units,  45,000  per  hour,  motor  hoists.  Will  print  24  pages  ,o,  sit  k»^»«.  rstv  5  Mo 

daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip^  23  9/16"  cut-off.  straight,  48  pages  collect.  Printing  4-2  West  8th  Kansas  City  o,  » 

^th  6  H.P.  motor  and  many  other  '  diameter  15".  Sheet  cut  off  23  - - 

fefttures.  ^  ws.  *  t  •  t.t  t  $  AnvlA  r\f  ThlafA  AtirMi  iR  Hah i'aa*,  CvlinHAr 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 


diameter  15".  Sheet  cut  off  23  9/16". 


We  also  make  Form  Tables  6'  and  8' |  GOSS  4-DecIc  Singlewidth,  color  cyl-  ^*Jter^45*^eCT^.^^2 *40^.'P?^*Drive  CONVEYOR:  45  ft.  standard,  • 


Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  blocks,  inder,  I/2  ’A  page  folder, 

cte. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  articles.  nilPIPY  I ln;4,,k,,l>r  lA 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

_ Stamford,  Conn. 


inder,  y2  and  74  page  folder.  Motors,  Cutler  Hammer  Controls.  220  wire,  pipe  construction  conveyor.  1^ 

I  volts.  3  phase,  60  cycle.  2  5-H.P.  Inch-  press  take-off  with  folder  chain  dri» 

DUPLEX  Unitubular  16-paqe  press,  1”K  motors.  Now  printing  on  66%"  One  standard  delivery  table.  Two  uPP« 

I  rulinriar  Wide  paper.  All  plate  and  blanket  comer  units. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  news¬ 
papers — one  point  body — send  for  free 
survey  card— LEJO  W.  HAUSMAN,  107 
So.  33  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


color  cylinder. 

Singlewidth  folders  22%"  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


cylinder  bearings  were  replaced  new 
,  ,  rr  in  1964.  All  inking  rollers  were  re- 

Cut-ott.  I  covered  with  rubber  In  1956. 

CAN  BE  SEEN  In  operation  now. 
Ff^RD  The  Times  Herald,  Norristown,  Pa.,  1 

D  .  Ill  Robert  I.  Hcfiracken,  G^eral  Man- 
Boise,  Idaho  ager. 


TRACKAGE:  126  ft.  plate  tract 
Two  turn  tables.  Two  dollies. 


Send  details  to  J.  W.  J^ktoa, 
American  Press.  Lake  Charles,  Ia 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  February  1.  195* 
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■Sl-RNISHER  FOR  LUDLOW  USED: 
be  in  Kood  condition  and  reason- 
jUy  priced.  Cash.  Box  609,  Editor 

i  Publidier. _ 

WANTED  24,  32  or  48-patfe  press. 
Send  complete  information.  Box  640, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 

Adminiatralive _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

FOR  Northern  Ohio  daily,  fiva  thoiuand 
eirenlation  class.  If  you  can  qualify 
(or  this  position  your  future  still  he 
■Mured.  Must  have  complete  knowledKe 
of  all  departments  and  possess  leader- 
Aip,  executive  and  business  ability.  In 
reply  give  complete  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  experience,  ase,  background 
ind  salary  required.  Also  furnish  ref- 
^•renees.  Write  Box  308,  Editor  ft  Pub* 

‘  liiiier. _ _ 

WANTED — Man  with  wide  newspaper 
y  ind  sales  experience.  Person  employed 
)  must  have  qualities  necessary  to  be- 
\  come  assistant  to  owner.  Lots  of  work 
:  ind  long  hours  demands  a  person  with 
imbition,  good  health,  and  a  desire 
j  to  get  ahead.  Must  be  willing  to  travel 
J  extensively.  Pay  commensurate  with 
2  ibiiity.  Box  442,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Circulation 


HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Classified  Advertising  \ 

Display  Advertising  | 

Editorial 

HARD  HITTING  circulation  manager 

iwith  thorough  knowledge  and  back- 
yround  of  experience  needed  imme¬ 
diately  for  one  of  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion’s  most  colorful,  aggressive  news- 
i  paper  organizations,  20-26,000  class. 
I  Morning  and  evening  background  pre- 
5  ferred.  No  Stmday.  If  you  have  ade- 
quate  ambition,  are  personable  and  in- 
^  telligent,  you  may  fill  a  fine  position 
:  on  this  winning  team.  Write  or  wire 
^  Box  410,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

!  OUR  CTRCULA-nON  MANAGER 
I  hu  informed  us  of  his  desire  to  move 
!  up  the  line  to  a  larger  Daily,  and 
?  will  do  so  in  the  next  few  months.  Wo 
i  are  going  to  miss  him,  and  must  find 
m  the  right  man  to  replace  him. 

P.  WE  ARE  A  14.000  (ABC)  Daily. 
1  ra  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  chart 
:  area  2.  The  man  we  are  looking  for 
murt  have  a  good  knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  circulation  and  the  ability 
to  handle  personnel. 

IP  YOU  think  you  are  the  man. 
Write  Box  619,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WTOE-AWAKE  Circulation  Manager 
who  Mn  direct  boys,  sell  and  grow  on 
PM  daily.  Real  opportunity,  ^x  606, 

I  ^  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

,  5  Classified  Advertising _ 

TELEPHONE  SOLICITORS 
Male  or  Female 

OUTSTANDING  Midwest  newapa- 
,  per  has  several  openings  available 
in  its  telephone  room  due  to  ex¬ 
pansion. 

THIS  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  person  who  has  hod  some 
I  wperisnce  on  a  small  town  news- 
I  PWr. 

I  remuneration  Is  on  a  salary, 

'  I  rommlssion  and  bonus  arrangement 
*0  planned  that  you  could  almost 
1^  write  your  own  weekly  pay  check. 

1  H*  YOU  think  you  have  what  it 
’  ho  make  a  go  of  it  in  a  big 

:  rttD  write,  giving  full  details  re- 

I  jfarding  experience  and  educational 

hsckpound  in  complete  confidence 
to  Box  102,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

nPERlENCED  classified  man  needed 
,  manager  of  newly  reorganized 

in  medium  siz^  daily,  with 
"^d  acmtanea  in  area.  Sales  po- 
*™al  wide  open  in  growing  market. 
Position  offers  fine  opportunity  for  a 
■•w  salesman  dedicated  to  elassified 
j  2®?;  Excellent  benefits;  superior  at- 
■  I  creative,  hard-working 

3  i:,'*®"'  Send  salary  requirements  and 
4  Sr?,'!  pertinent  details  to  Robert 
,  I  »^th,  e/o  Waukegan  News-Sun,  Wsu- 
i  l^ukeCTn)**"  DElta  8-1284 


TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Male  or  Female 

major  metropolitan  Midwest 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  thoroughly 
experienced  phone  room  supervisor, 
with  superior  drive,  knowledge  of 
classified,  organizational  ability 
and  the  ability  to  move  i>eopIe  to 
greater  achievement. 

THIS  IS  a  newspaper  with  su¬ 
perior  acceptance,  tremendous  sta¬ 
bility,  plus  "growing  pains". 

REWARDS  for  the  person  selected 
include,  prestige  on  a  top  paper, 
personal  satisfaction  of  doing  an 
important  job,  plus  financial  re¬ 
wards  commensurate  with  his  or 
her  ability. 

WRITE  in  detail,  giving  complete 
r4sumd  on  jobs  held,  educational 
background  and  anticipated  salary, 
in  full  confidence  to  Box  103 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  for 
eastern  p.m.  daily  city  of  76,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  hard-hitting, 
experience  man  who  knows  how  to 
SELL  classified  and  claasified  display, 
and  how  to  inspire  staff  to  sell.  Box 
414,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

NEW  ENGLAND  newspaper  has  an 
opening  for  a  young  man  with  some 
experience  to  assume  complete  charge 
of  department.  Must  direct  sales  staff 
of  ten.  Opnortnnity  for  advancement. 
Replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Write  in  full.  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times,  Massachusetts. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

CENTRAL  Pennsylvania  dally  8,000 
has  opening  for  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  once.  Layout,  selling, 
business  management  duties.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  aggressive,  energetic 
man.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
The  Evening  Standard.  Milton,  Pa. 
ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  (or  wom- 
an)  wanted  on  three  man  staff.  Must 
be  ail  around  person  with  layout, 
sales,  and  public  relations  ability.  Com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  Neosho  (Mis- 
Bouri)  Daily  News. _ 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  daily,  40,000 
circulation,  has  permanent  opportunity 
for  experienced,  alert  retail  display 
salesman.  Attractive  salary,  incentive 
and  fringe  benefits.  Box  438,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

GROWING  SOUTH  DAKOTA  twice  a 
week  ABC  newspaper  needs  another 
advertising  man.  College  town,  com¬ 
pletely  modem  plant,  congenial  crew. 
Vacations.  group  Insurance.  other 
benefits.  We  would  prefer  a  man  with 
some  experience  with  a  desire  to  leam 
more.  Salary  dependent  on  background, 
experience  and  ability  to  produce. 
Write  giving  two  references.  Appoint¬ 
ment  will  be  arranged  if  you  are 
within  travel  distance. — The  Brookings 
Register.  Brookings.  South  Dakota. 

MAN  WHO  HAS  proven  record  in 
planning  and  selling  special  editions. 
Must  be  sober  and  willing  to  work. 
Will  handle  some  retail  accounts  to 
earn  base  salary.  Contact  Paul  Brooks, 
News-Herald  Panama  City.  Florida. 


WANTED 

FOR 

TRADE  WEEKLY 

EXPERIENCED  man  or  wom¬ 
an  —  combination  reporter  — 
space  salesman  for  Food  and 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Weekly 
Trade  Newspaper. 

MUST  live  in  Philadelphia 
area.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Write;  Box  418,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  Fd>tuary  1,  1958 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  real 
productive  experience  on  daily  and  con¬ 
siderable  ability  to  grow  with  this 
successful  112  year  old  newspaper. 
Paid  vacations ;  six  holidays  with  pay ; 
hospital  and  insurance  benefits ;  se¬ 
curity  ;  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Write  immediately  giving  all  essential 
information  helpful  to  us  in  evaluating 
your  qualifications.  G.  W.  Gressman, 
Advertising  Director,  Janesville  Ga- 

zette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. _ 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  on  this 
expanding  daily,  11,600  circulation,  for 
young  man  experienced  in  sales  and 
layout.  Send  resume,  references  to 
James  P.  Hughes,  Merced,  California, 
Sun-Star. _ 

ADVER'nSING  AGENCY  MAN 

ADVERnSING  ASSISTANT,  heavy 
on  copy  with  exi>erience  in  all  phases 
of  advertising  production  advantageous. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  ideal  working  conditions 
and  fringe  benefits.  Send  r6sum6  and 
salary  requirements  with  first  letter. 
The  Jay  H.  Maish  Company,  Marion, 
Ohio. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  man¬ 
age  two-county  zone.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  you  can  sell.  A  new  position 
on  our  2  large  weeklies  which  are 
well-established  with  growing  paid  cir¬ 
culations.  Guarantee,  plus  commission. 
Eastern  Indiana  Publishing  Co., 
Knightstown,  Indiana. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY,  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  prosperous  college  town,  needs 
experienced  advertising  salesman-lay¬ 
out  man  for  good  postiion  on  six-man 
staff.  Good  pay,  complete  insurance 
and  company-paid  retirement.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement.  The 
Free  tanee-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

MANAGER  FOR  EXPANDING  daily 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Fine  opportunity 
to  make  notable  linage  increases.  Must 
be  able  to  organize  department,  create 
advertising  sales  opportunities  and, 
above  all,  instill  effective  "hard  sell” 
in  others  througli  personal  example. 
Salary  open.  Give  complete  biography, 
salary  requirement  and  career  goals 
in  first  letter,  521,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

THE  BEST  advertising  manager-sales¬ 
man  available  for  $.6200  a  year  plus 
bonus.  Sub  irban  Weekly,  modern 
plant,  Pittsburgh  area.  Write  fully  to 
Len  Anderson,  Anderson  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Oakmont,  Allegheny  Co.,  Penna. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  the  one  sales¬ 
man  out  of  a  hundred  who  is  not  just 
an  order-tak  ir;  who  knows  that  imagi¬ 
nation,  service  and  doggedness  get, 
and  keep,  advertisers ;  who  loves  news¬ 
papers  and  selling  above  all  else ;  who 
wants  a  wonderfully  congenial  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  his  base  of  operations. 

WHO  are  we?  We  are  a  new.  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  of  10.000  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  a  rich,  fast-growing  suburb 
in  Southern  Ohio,  with  a  staff  of  dedi¬ 
cated  people  devoted  to  making  us  the 
best  weekly  in  the  country  and  even¬ 
tually  one  of  the  most  profitable  ones. 
Why?  Because  key  staffers  will  soon 
own  .a  part  of  the  paper. 

IF  YOU  are  the  salesman  we’re 
looking  for.  sell  us.  Include  references. 
We’ll  satisfy  your  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  expectations.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  618,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN 

WEEKLY  News  Magazine  in  New  York 
City  (’Trade)  needs  experienced  editor 
who  knows  news  when  he  sees  it  and 
can  writ*  tersely  yet  vividly.  Senior 
position.  High  income.  Box  217  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  general  assiarnment,  some 
sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  advancement,  de¬ 
velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
218,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  Only  mid- 
I  weeterners  will  be  considered. 


FHEE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Peraonnel, 

59  E.  Madison.  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Southern 
Daily.  60,000  circulation.  Farm  back¬ 
ground  deeirable.  Ill  health  requiring 
untimely  retirement.  Staff  aware  that 
position  must  be  filled  from  outside. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  301,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  IN  JUNE  for  alert  sports 
writer.  Midwest  college  town,  pro  baso- 
ball,  hunting  and  fishing.  Write  quali¬ 
fications  to:  Box  309,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  needed  by 
TEXAS  P.M.  daily.  Fine  job  for  alert 
young  man  with  enough  experience 
to  take  over  top  reporters  beat.  Imme¬ 
diate  opening.  Send  full  particulars  to 

Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MEDIUM  AFTERNOON  daily  on  Gulf 
seeks  wire  editor.  Contact  ’Tribune, 

Galveston,  Texas. _ 

REPOR’TER  for  strong  semi-weekly 
newspaper  in  Cumberland  Valley  col¬ 
lege  community.  Either  man  or  wom¬ 
an.  Contact  B.  W.  Mittler,  New*- 
Chroniele,  Shlppcnsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
NEWS  EDITOR  for  Pacific  Northweet 
PM.  Desk  experience  necessary.  Will 
have  considerable  authority  in  handling 
local  and  wire  and  makeup.  Must  be 
able  to  handle  men.  Salary  depends  on 
experience.  Five-day  week.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Box  420,  EJditor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPOR’TER-PHOTOGRAPHER — expe- 
rienced,  for  job  with  future  growing 
PM  daily,  city  20,000.  Good  salary, 
working  conditions.  Complete  personal, 
professional  background,  salaries 
sired.  Greenville  Herald  Banner,  Green- 

ville,  Texas. _ 

WANTED:  Combination  wire  desk 
man  and  general  reporter.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  ability.  Tell  all 
in  first  letter.  Herald  Press,  St.  Joseph, 

Michigan. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  SEASONED  at  writing, 
makeup  and  production  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  as  first  assistant,  wanted  by 
large,  modem  women’s  department  of 
Southeast  newspaper.  Write  Box  404, 

Editor  ft  Publislier.  _ _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  national  as¬ 
sociation  magazine,  Washington.  D.C. 
Must  be  capable  writer  with  at  least 
two  years’  newspaper  or  magazine¬ 
writing  experience,  age  24-30.  Write 

Box  525,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  who  can  write, 
sell,  promote  year  ’round  page  and  spe¬ 
cial  supplements.  Salary — commission. 
Potential  $12,000.  Box  506,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ 

CHART  AREA  6  daily  of  18,000  circu¬ 
lation  needs  young  man  as  general 
reporter-photographer.  Good  salary, 
fringe  benefits;  excellent  chance  to 
move  up.  Should  be  draft  free.  Box 
5.30,  Eiiitor  ft  Publisher. 

GAL  miDAY  in  news  room  of  grow¬ 
ing  two  weekly  plant,  proof  reading, 
rewriting,  dummying  for  news  make¬ 
up,  Write  John  \V,  Na.sh,  New  Milford 

Times,  New  Milford.  Conn. _ 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUA’TE  for 
training  spot  on  the  wire  desk  of  fMt 
growing  daily  in  northeastern  Ohio. 
’Ibe  young  man  we’re  seeking  slionld 
be  a  recent  college  graduate  but  hi* 
major  field  need  not  have  been  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  und’r  well  qualified  men  and 
will  be  able  to  assume  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  he  can  handle.  If  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  write  James  Collins.  Managing 
Editor.  News-Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

SOCIETY  DEPARTMENT,  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  for  makeup  and 
copyreading.  R4suin4  to  Box  644, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman, 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred. 
50,000  moming-evening  combination. 
Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Box 

600.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

JUNIOR  EDITOR,  REPORTER.  PHO- 
'TOGRAPHER  for  growing  two-weekly 
plant,  circulations  4.000  and  1.000. 
Must  have  small  town  interests,  noee 
for  news,  ambition,  photography  skill 
or  aptitude.  An  interesting,  rewarding 
job  for  the  right  man.  Write  John 
W.  Nash.  New  Milford  Timee,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 
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_ HELP  WA>TED _ 

Editorial 

REPORTER  WITH  the  ability  and  the 
drive  to  help  us  keep  this  the  fastest 
growing  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio.  We 
would  like  a  man  with  some  reporting 
experience  but  will  seriously  consider 
a  top  journalism  school  graduate.  The 
man  we  hire  must  fit  into  a  fast  morn¬ 
ing  staff  on  a  progressive  newspaper 
which  puts  heavy  stress  on  local  news. 
Wire,  phone  collect  or  w’rite  Burt 
Nelson,  City  Editor,  News-Herald. 
Willoughby,  Ohio.  WH  2-2100.  The  ikv 
sition  is  available  now. 


TOP-NOTCH  copy-reader  -wanted  by 
large  PM  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Good  salary,  fine  working  conditions 
and  many  fringe  benefits.  Write  quali¬ 
fications  to  Box  502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  preferably  experi¬ 
enced,  sought  for  opening  March  3  on 
10.500 — circulation  six-day  operation. 
Write  Background,  references,  salary 
demand  to  J.  D.  Jordan,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
Daily  Gazette. 


WRITERS 

Men  or  Women 

for 

Industrial  Management 
&  Office  Periodicals 

Wanted  by  New  York  publisher 

Some  travel.  Must  have  report¬ 
ing  background  and  be  able 
to  interview  company  execu¬ 
tive  on  personnel,  training, 
human  relations  policies  and 
programs.  Prefer  persons  with 
experience  along  this  line.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability. 

Please  send  complete  r6sum4 
of  personal  &  professional  his¬ 
tory,  samples  of  your  work, 
and  your  salary  requirements 
to  Box  PE  952,  125  W.  41 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


ASSISTANT  COMPOSING  ROOM  fore¬ 
man  for  Evening  and  Sunday  _  Daily. 
S8,000  circulation.  Desire  combination 
man  familiar  with  TTS  operation. 
Modem  equipment  and  plant.^  Must  be 
married,  age  30-40.  Non-union  shop. 
Uberal  retirement  and  hospitalization. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Opportunity 
for  foremanship  in  near  future.^  South¬ 
ern  area.  Send  resume  of  training  and 
experience  to  Box  300,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Salesmen 


WANTED  .... 
SIDELINE 
SALESMAN 

Now  Contacting  Newspapers 
To  Represent 

Rubber  Band  Manufacturer. 
Attractive  Commission 
Arrangement. 

Write  Box  520 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Giving 

Territory  Covered,  Etc. 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  all  newspa¬ 
per  mechanical  departments  for  new  | 
situation  aa  Manager,  Mechanical  Re¬ 
search.  Must  be  capable,  good  adminis¬ 
trator,  adept  in  analyzing  coat  saving 
methods.  Desirable  situation.  Give  age, 
education,  detailed  experience,  starting  i 
salary  requirements,  in  complete  con-  | 
fidence,  by  letter  to  I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  I 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  { 
Pennsylvania.  Telephone  EX  7-8312 
collect.  I 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising  > 

CLASSII-TED  MANAGES 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor-  ' 
reqyondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver-  i 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want  I 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time  ; 
and  material  available  to  do.  I 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are  - 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
staff  members.  (293  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  fronr.  their  Classi¬ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
$15  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take  i 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which  | 
you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates.  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
Develoiunent  Services 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 

WE  MEAN  of  course,  TEL-U-WARE, 
An  Alphabetical  and  Categorical  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Businesses  in  your  circula¬ 
tion  area.  This  is  one  promotion  where 
you  really  get  PLUS  BUSINESS  and 
not  just  your  own  regular  acc-ou.'its 
over  again. 

VTE  HAVE  sold  this  promotion  in  both 
daily  and  -weekly  papers  throughout 
the  country.  Now  we  are  presenting 
a  package  deal  for  your  own  solicita¬ 
tion,  clearly  and  specifically  outlined 
in  our  TEL-U-WARE  SALES  MAN¬ 
UAL. 

WE  WILL  forward  this  manual  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  the  promotion  for 
your  examination.  The  charge  is 
$200.00,  payable  upon  your  acceptance. 

IF  IT  does  not  clearly  show  you  how 
to  sell  52  pages  of  increased  lineage, 
just  return  it  and  there  will  of  course 
be  no  charge. 

DEPENDING  on  circulation  and  rate 
structure  the  TEL-U-WARE  pages 
sold  by  us  for  papers,  have  produces! 
in  revenue  from  $7800  to  $49,000. 

WE  HAVE  THE  KNOW  HOW  AND 
WE  ARE  WILLING  TO  PASS  IT 
ALONG  TO  YOU. 

Why  not  write  us  today? 

Wiili.am  F.  McLaughlin  Co..  Inc., 
691  _  Ma.ssaehusetts  Avenue. 
Arlington  74,  Massachusetts. 


_ Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SmiATIONS  W.4NTED 

Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Publisher 
Assistant.  20  years  of  magazine,  metro- 
poiitan  newspaper  administrative  ex¬ 
perience.  Labor  relations,  newsprint 
supervision,  cost  analyses,  market  re¬ 
search  and  promotion.  Large  or  small 
daily.  Family  man,  available  now. 
West  or  Midwest.  R68um6,  references. 
Box  402,  Editor  &  Publlriier. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Classified  Advertising 


COMPETENT  EXECUTIVE 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 10  yesn 
highly  successful  experience.  Best  g 
recommendations.  Available  short  no. 
with  personnel,  promotion  and  circu-  |  tice.  Box  205,  Editor  dt  Publisher, 
lation  background.  Excellent  reputa¬ 


tion  in  the  profession.  Interested  ini  HAVE  CAR,  will  travel  1  Classified 


position  of  responsibility.  Box  430, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


WILL  YOU  INVEST 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE? 


manager,  15  years  experience.  Eifr 
ployed.  Female  unencumbered.  Not  oM, 
just  sensible.  References.  Chart  Arm 
9,  10.  Box  421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DII 


I'VE  got  a  proposition: 

I’M  an  experienced  newsman,  but  I 
also  have  had  formal  training  in  news-  , 
paper  management. 

1  WANT  to  learn  first-hand  all  pha-^es 
of  the  newspaper  business  in  a  man-  , 
agement  trainee  type  of  pMition  with  | 
a  forward-looking  organization. 

AFTER  I  complete  your  program —  1 
and  if  I  measure  up — I'd  like  to  stay  on  i 
for  a  career  with  your  newspaper. 


Dispatch  -  Production 


ARTIST  AND  PRODUCTION 
Plus  ideas  and  8i>eed, 

With  this  varied  background 
I’m  the  man  you  need. 
Glenmore  (New  Yoik)  6-8067. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN  ON  THE  WAY  UP 
_  4  years  experience  weeklies,  33,  seeki 

I'M  29,  ’a  vetera'n,"  aiid  I  "hold  BS  '  position  with  daily  or  large  weekij 


and  MS  degrees. 

BOX  435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Chart  Area  2.  Box  242,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  ASSISTANT  —  expe 


suo 

tsscl 
in  R 
idvei 
week 
polit 
Hin 


EDITOR — General  Manager.  48,  avail¬ 
able  February  2U.  Family  man,  active 
in  community  affairs.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Competent  take  charge  me¬ 
dium  daily,  large  weekly  or  small 
chain.  Box  538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  aRCULA'HON  MAN¬ 
AGER  looking  for  a  challenge.  Proven 
record  of  increased  circulation  and 
revenue.  Home  delivery  specialist,  used 
to  tough  competition.  Want  to  meet 
with  a  publisher  where  my  experience 
can  go  to  work  for  the  future.  Box 
439,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  desires  to 
make  change.  Twelve  years  experience 
on  large  morning  and  evening  daily. 

I  Completely  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  circulation,  promotion,  ABC.  Little 
;  Merchant  Plan,  contact  Charles  N. 
I  Gatliff,  1208  Bellefontaine,  Lima,  Ohio, 
Ph-CA-33494.  Prefer  paper  up  to  25,- 
'  000  circulation,  and  Chart  Areas  4, 
'  5,  and  9. 


rienced  sales;  retail  display,  knowl¬ 
edge  production,  sales  promotion,  B.A.. 
age  26,  single.  Box  313,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


LET’S  INCREASE  YOUR  LINEAGE 


EXP 
Adv-< 
cate 
of  A 
ployi 
crea 
man 
lekK 

REA 
man 
to  1 
mth 
like 
host 
othe 
mar 
dwx 
area 
to  1 


Have  the  know-how.  Fnnn  small  week¬ 
ly  to  leading  Daily.  Devoted  to  pro¬ 
fession.  Will  produce  results — am  lal. 

Box  323,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Y01 

104, 


ADVERTISING  DIRBXTTOR,  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Now  on  west  eoaa  ^ 
Consider  anything,  anywhere.  Write  i 
all.  Box  431,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  circulation 
manager.  Presently  employed  but  fu¬ 
ture  potential  limited.  Experienced  on 
papers  6,000  to  600,000  circulation.  &- 
'  tensive  background  Little  Merchant 
'  Plan.  Strong  on  carrier  training  and 
I  promotion,  used  to  tough  comp^ition. 
'  Completely  familiar  ABC.  College  grad, 
top  references.  CJiart  Area  2  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  EXPERT  in  direct 
mail  will  develop  your  paid  list.  Trebled 
annual  subscription  income  last  year 
of  60-year  old  publication.  Box  532, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIX  YilARS  Circulation  Manager  with 
large  morning  newspaper.  Familiar 
with  independent  wholesale  setup,  little 
merchant  plan.  etc.  Also  familiar  with 
all  mailing  practices.  Box  522,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  and  classified  SALESmao,  i 
years  experience,  Missouri  grad,  M. 
family  man.  Now  classified  head,  seeki 
chance  to  work,  learn,  advance.  Boi 
406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lied 

drei 

Are 

PdI 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 
WITH  EXCEPTIONAL 
RETAIL  EXPERIENCE 


SALES — Has  reputation  for  increasing 
lineage  of  both  new  and  esti^lisM 
accounts  by  using  merchandising/sd- 
vertising  skills. 


I* 


COPY — Has  knowledge  of  all  consumer 
products  and  what  it  takes  to  sell 
them  in  print. 


dto 


LAYOUT — Knows  principles,  can  sp-  ^ 
ply  them  in  theory  and  practice  for  -;  ^ 
plus  busineres.  1  _ 

3  00 

33-year  old  family  man  with  yean  p  (^a 
of  experience  on  EACH  side  of  the  T  anj 
fence  wants  to  return  to  newspaper  ;j 
field.  Professional  background  includei 

5  years  as  display  salesman  (50-100,041 
dailies)  plus  over  4  years  as  ad  execu¬ 
tive  with  large,  nationally  known  re¬ 
tail  store,  present  salary,  $8,000.  For 
complete  rdsumd,  write  Box  629,  Editor 

6  Ihiblisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copjr  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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.SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Duplay  Adcertiting  i 

CAPABLE— EXPERIENCED 

DIRECrOR  OF  ADVER’nSlNG  OR 

ADVHaiTISING  MANAGER 

SUIXESSFUL  background  leading, 
saving,  inspiring  and  enthusing  statls 
n  Retail,  General  and  Special  Feature 
ubertising.  Two  y-.-ars  publisher  own 
weekly.  Six  years  Ad  Director  metro- 
poliUn  daily.  W.  G.  Stanton,  1046 
SsTvsrd  St.,  Houston  8,  Texas. 

EXPERIENCED,  proven  linage  builder 
Advertising  Manager  desires  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Chart  Area  2,  in  the  capacity 
of  Advertising  Manager.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Won  awards  for  linage  in¬ 
creases.  Good  solid  background.  Family 
man.  Publisher  knows  of  my  desire  to 
relocate.  15  years  experience.  Age  40. 
to  601,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ready  to  MOVE  UP  .  .  .  number  2 
man  on  staff  of  6.  25.000  class.  Desire 
to  further  career.  Ambitious,  reliable, 
enthusiastic,  can  plan  and  sell.  Would 
like  Retail  or  ad  manager  position, 
bustler,  leader.  3  years  experience  plus 
other  sales  background.  28  years  old, 
married,  family.  If  you  need  a  pro¬ 
ducer  contact  me  please!  Desire  chart 
area  3  or  4  10  to  15,000  class.  Reply 

to  box  615,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  31.  now  employed  on 
100,000  daily  Morning  ft  Evening,  de- 
lires  opportunity  as  general  ad  man- 
a*er,  or  ad  manager  smaller  daily.  10 
para  experience  on  same  paper,  classi- 
M,  general,  retail.  Married.  4  chil¬ 
dren,  excellent  references.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  8-9-10-11-12.  Box  513,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

(X)0D  SPORTSWRITER  —  Applica¬ 
tion  on  request  for  1958  files.  Box 
2)6,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  newshand,  now  cHy 
editor,  wants  oopyreading  or  writing  on 
44-hoor  metropolitan.  Etox  266,  Editor 
8  ^blisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Writer,  editor,  executive  with  18  years’ 
■egnpeper  and  Public  Relations  experi- 
«ce  seeks  responsible  editorship  out- 
ooon,  men’s,  trerri,  sporting  or  boating 
umgszine.  Highly  creative.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  Excellent  record.  Ready  to  go  March 
1.  Box  222,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

OOlCO  STRIP  WRITER  available.  Bit- 
pmenced  professional  Gajr  or  story. 
Box  811,  ^itor  ft  I^blisher. 

COlfPirrENT  YOUNG  reporter,  ^n- 
*ril  news,  seeks  job  on  in’owin?  daily, 
■sy  area.  Box  306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCBD  —  Ambitious  young 
reporter  desires  challenging  oppor- 
5»hy  with  Chart  Area  10.  11,  12 

®uly.  Journalism  grad  with  city  desk, 
•Ire.  police  and  photography  back- 
titond.  Seeks  position  with  security 
“d  future.  Married.  26.  vet,  SDX. 

322,  IHitor  A  Publisher. 

have  talent— WILL  TRAVEL 

job  of  managing  editor  (or  poe- 
distant)  that  demands  expen¬ 
ses,  know-how,  youth,  d^iention  and 
ideas.  Box  326,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

w  managing  EDITOR- 27  years  news- 
)*Per  experience.  Reporter;  news, 
uales.  circulation  manager  and 
won*her  desires  challenging  position. 
«wlent  references.  Box  314,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

5®*0R'1‘kk.  car,  camera,  makeup,  re- 
yj™’  copy  desk,  editing.  N.Y.C.  reei- 
•?!'.  Box  337.  BMitor  A  Publisher. 

^yWTE  AND  DBSKMAN,  able 
^ter,  now  rounding  out  three  years 
",  editor  of  top.  nationaliy-cir- 

"r™"*  trade  p^lieation,  Wante  to 
-  to  newspaper  work.  References 

^j^Illes.  Any  Chart  Area.  Box 
St  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WKlTliK  -  I'HO'l'OUKAt-llluK,  news-  | 
paper  experience,  wants  job  on  small  > 
paper,  btart  March  1.  Box  SU7,  Editor  . 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER,  three 
years'  experience  on  small  dailies,  wants 
either  reporting  or  desk  spot  with 
pai>er  over  60.000  circulation.  Veteran, 
‘20.  single,  BS  and  MSJ.  Box  434, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Mature.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  style.  Background  as  columnist, 
critic,  magazine  free-lance.  Now  in 
Northeast  but  will  travel.  Box  425, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


SEASONED  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  on  highly  regarded  100,000  pa¬ 
per  but  currently  stymied,  seeks  solid, 
challenging  job,  spMial  assignments  or 
editing  feature  section.  Chart  Areas  9, 
10,  11.  Box  411,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


♦ 


EDITOR-WRITER.  Newspa- 
S?  “0  newsreel  experience.  Magazine 
Editor  (Holland’s).  Knowledge 
dummying,  heads,  cutlines. 
j™**Wts«n  plus  fashion,  art,  music. 
2?*’  .nelllrions.  Margueritte  Shel- 
yne.  Medical  Center  Station  Box 
Knight  Street,  Dallas  19,  Texas. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 


National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 
6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728. 


SPORTS  HIDITOR  position  wanted  on 
small  city  daily.  New  England  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ten  years  experience,  including 
sports  writing,  makeup  and  stint  as 
one-man  sports  staff.  Now  in  eighth 
year  with  leading  metroiiolitan  daily. 
Age  37,  married,  5  children.  Anxious 
to  settle  in  smaller  community.  Box 
429,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  27,  3  years  expe¬ 
rience,  daily  column,  features,  pho¬ 
tography,  City  side  if  required.  South¬ 
ern  California  area.  Box  416,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WORKING,  combination  City-Managing 
Editor;  able  desk,  makeup,  writing, 
staff  direction ;  real  producer  of  local  ; 
top  reputation ;  family  man.  Seek  op- 
irartunity.  Box  423,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


ALL  AROUND  experience  Reixirting, 
editing,  coiiyreading,  makeup  as  weekly 
editor,  daily  reporter.  Returning  edi¬ 
torial  after  6  year  digression  into  cir¬ 
culation.  Mo.  J-Grad,  year’s  graduate 
study  Political  Science  UCLA.  Age  3.5, 
mature,  married,  hard  working,  con¬ 
scientious.  Everett  Mesick,  5251  Tilden, 
Van  Nuys,  California. 


AWARD  WINNING  COLUMNIST,  big 
following  on  lighter  things  of  life,  lots 
of  hustle,  like  to  identify  self  with 
community,  its  problems,  triumphs ;  9 
years  experience,  7%  on  100, 000  daily; 
all  around  man;  bureau  chief,  35;  like 
combination  of  column,  political  editor 
and  government  reporter ;  Or  editor 
smaller  paper  with  eventual  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Prefer  (Thart  Area  12.  Box  507, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 


CAPITAL  NEWS — columns,  research. 
Editorials,  reports.  Low  Coat.  O.  C. 
Miller,  Box  1759,  Wn.shington.  D.  C. 


EDITORIAL  MAN,  32.  3  years  trade 
book  experience,  preceded  by  house  or¬ 
gan  work,  desires  position  with  publi¬ 
cation  San  Prancisco-Oakland  area.  Di¬ 
versified  abilities.  AB  English.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley.  Box  624, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EIGHT  YEARS  on  big  daily.  Copy  boy. 
public  service,  suburbs,  police,  and 
criminal  court  beats.  Seeking  any  spot 
on  medium  sized  midwest  daily.  Age  35, 
veteran,  married.  B.  A.  $100  a  week. 
Box  503,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ft  REPORTER 
.\N  EDITOR  and  A  REPORTER  are 
interested  in  working  for  California 
dailies.  Briefly  our  qualifleations  are: 

1.  9  years  small  eastern  daily  experi¬ 
ence;  now  news  editor;  BA,  34.  mar¬ 
ried. 

2.  3  years  small  eastern  daily  experi¬ 
ence  ;  former  sports  editor :  thoroughly 
grounded  reporter ;  BS,  MSJ.  29,  single. 
Address  inquiries  to  Box  535,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


EXPERfENfTED  NEWSMAN  10  solid 
years  weekly,  daily,  40.  Single,  sober, 
good  personality,  excellent  all  around 
ability  and  know-how.  Very  fast.  Thor- 
ougfi  knowledge  all  sports,  county  court 
reporter,  good  local  columnist,  feature 
wrriter,  use  camera,  etc.  Have  car. 
Available  immediately.  Make  offer, 
preferably  by  wire.  Chart  Areas  1.  2. 

3.  4.  6,  6.  now  In  2.  Will  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  details  by  phone.  Box  531,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


1  I  editor  8C  publisher  for  February  1,  1958 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


SPECIAL  BULLETIN: 

"Hire  me;  thank  yourself  later.” 
WHO — WHAT:  Tiptop  journalist 
seeks  iiosition  on  newspaper,  magazine; 
public  relations,  publicity  or  promo¬ 
tional  tie-up. 

WHEN:  Today. 

WHERE:  Florida. 

WHY ;  Going  to  establish  permanent 
home  in  Florida. 

Presently  employed  in  Chicago,  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  daily  ;  columnist,  national 
sports  magazine.  By-line  feature  writer, 
columnist  on  two  of  largest  dailies  for 
17  years.  For  5  years,  public  relations 
director  for  4  widely  known  promotions, 
two  of  which  are  internationally  fa¬ 
mous.  Book  author ;  contributor  to  lead¬ 
ing  magazines.  Rich  in  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  key  personnel  in  newspaper, 
television,  r^io,  magazine,  newsreel, 
wire  service  fields  from  coast  to  coast ; 
also  innumerable  celebrities.  Flag-wav¬ 
ing  business,  personal  references.  In 
|>erfect  health;  Protestant;  married;  46. 
Available  for  interview  in  Florida, 
Mar.  1-12. 

HOW ;  Box  534.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITOR — 22  years  experience  national 
wire  service,  daily,  weekly  fields.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  James  Graeme,  82- 
190  San  Jacinto,  Indio,  California. 
experienced  REPORTER,  sports 
writer  seeks  position  on  small,  medium 
sized  daily.  Box  528,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAIL.\BLE.  Experi- 
enced  reporter-feature  writer-editorial¬ 
ist.  Newsman  24  years ;  rich  back¬ 
ground  large  daily,  smaller  wholly-local 
sheet.  College  training ;  thoroughly 
based  all  phases  journalism.  Onetime 
managing  editor.  South  or  West.  Box 

533,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  good  background  including 
AP,  large  and  small  dailies,  wants  se¬ 
curity  and  challenging  news  job.  Proven 
ability  and  real  news  sense.  Chart  Area 
1  and  2,  Box  539,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  re¬ 
quiring  some  use  of  writing  ability 
sought  by  young  man  with  following 
assets;  7  years  experience  as  managing 
editor  of  prizewinning  daily,  2  years 
reporting  and  rewrite,  ability  to  write 
local  editorials.  Masters  Degree,  fin¬ 
ished  in  top  lO'/r  of  100  plus  class. 
Herb  Hames,  Ottowa  Republican  Times. 

Ottowa,  Illinois. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  and  desk  man,  15 
years  experience  on  dailies.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  on  weekly.  41,  single.  Prefer 
western  Pennsylvania  or  Eastern  Ohio. 

Box  527,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  columnist.  1,5-yenrs 
on  Sports  beat.  Radio-TV  script  writ¬ 
ing.  Promotion  stunts  that  pay-olf. 

Box  542.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TWO  YEARS  as  one  man  sports  de¬ 
partment  small  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Columnist.  Want  iarger  daily.  Veteran, 
25,  married,  BA  degree.  Will  travel. 

Box  510,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

THREE  YEARS  daily  desk  experience. 
Fast  and  accurate  head-writing.  Good 
in  make-up  and  production.  I  have 
the  experience  and  intelligence  to  han¬ 
dle  anything  that  will  come  across  the 
<-opv  desk  in  day-to-day  newspapering. 
Write  Box  543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WIRE  —  CITY  —  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Sharp  Writer,  36.  now  in  New  York 
City.  Wide  experience  all  size  dailies. 
Go  anywhere  for  right  job.  Box  541, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  IL  8-8297. 

WIRE.  MAKEUP  editor,  three  years 
on  desk  of  small  daily,  seeks  similar 
spot  on  larger  paper.  Enlightened  copy 
editing,  attractive  Layouts.  Marri^. 
27.  vet,  degree.  Box  517,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  23,  B.  S.  in  Jour- 
nalism.  wants  reporting  job.  Car.  Box 
537.  Elditor  ft  Thiblisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  BA  in  journal¬ 
ism.  three  years  experience  in  society 
department  of  large  daily  interested 
in  doing  fashion,  beauty,  general  cov¬ 
erage  in  woman’s  department  of  East¬ 
ern  Sunday  or  daily.  Know  layout, 
makeup  and  copy  reading.  Box  508, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Ufoehaniral 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Available  immediately.  Cost  conscious. 
45,  Union.  15  years  as  composing  and 
mechanical  superintendent.  Box  424, 
Nitor  ft  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Mechanical 


SUPERINTENDENT  -  FOREMAN  de¬ 
sires  change  to  West  Coast,  25  years 
experience,  qualified  in  all  mechanical 
departments,  good  production  record, 
union  or  unorganized.  Box  320,  Editor 
ft  ^blisher, _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Not  a  big 
name  but  thoroughly  qualified  me¬ 
chanically  and  as  letuier  of  person¬ 
nel.  Medium  and  metropolitan  papers 
and  supplement  experience.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Box  401,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. _ _ 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS?  Do 
you  seek  the  services  of  a  man  highly 
qualified  to  give  you  a  smooth  running 
operation?  Good  at  handling  iieople. 
(imposing  or  mechanical  sui>orintend- 
ent.  Box  512.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER,  all 
around  newsman,  8  years  of  expe¬ 
rience,  3  a.s  managing  ^itor  of  weekly. 
Will  consider  position  as  cameraman 
or  photo-journalist  in  Chart  Areas  2 
or  3.  Owns  two  Speed  Graphics,  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  Will  consider  only  top 
wages  for  toii-notch  exxierience  in  daily 
and  weekly  coverage.  Write  Box  526, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

I  Promotion — Public  Relationt 

M.  A.,  27.  3  years  newspaper,  publle 
relations,  seeks  magazine,  public  rel», 
tions  writing.  Box  209,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOU’LL  HIRE  THIS  COPY- 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
AND  PROFIT— 

Creative  team-mate  with  DUAL¬ 
ABILITY  for  economy.  PROFIT  from 
11  years  of  proven  ability  .  .  .  age  46, 
possessing  imagination,  self-reliance, 
skilled  in  research,  copy,  layout,  pre¬ 
sentations,  ROP  color  end  production 
.  ,  .  responsible  for  decisions  ...  18 
BILLION  BRAIN  CELLS  packaged  to 
produce  POWER  SELLING  .  .  .  heavy 
on  the  IDEA  .  .  .  low  on  pressure  I 
Seeking  challenge  near  $12,000  plus 
fringe  benefits  .  .  now  successfully 

employed.  Box  333,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY-NEWS  WRITER 
wishes  part  time  or  free  lance  assign¬ 
ments.  New  York  CSty  area.  20  years 
experience  in  news  writing  and 
editing,  public  relations,  radio,  pro¬ 
motion.  Creative,  imaginative.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  427,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RBLA’nONS  position  which 
involves  writing  and/or  editing  sought 
by  editor  and  reporter  with  three  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  29,  veteran, 
BS  and  MSJ.  Box  433,  Editor  ft 
lisher.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  bumping 
head  after  eight  years  as  reporter  and 
deskman  seeks  job  with  higher  pro¬ 
fessional,  financial  ceiling  in  public 
relations  or  publications.  No  experi¬ 
ence  in  Public  Relations  field,  but  a 
goodly  amount  of  writing  ability, 
imagination  and  willingness  to  work 
and  learn.  Single,  32,  B.A.  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  Working  at  present  in  New 
England,  but  location  unimportant. 
Box  Sll,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
and  newiman.  Vet.  28.  J-Grad.  Want 
public  relations  or  publication.  Box 
M6,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FUBUO  RELATIONS— News  S«i^ 
job  wanted  by  creative  young  (27) 
man.  SDX,  married,  journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Reporting,  Univei-sity  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  industrial  experience.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Write  Box  536,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Salesmen 


EXPERIENCED  SALES  .MANAGER 
AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY  1st 

28  Years  Graphic  Arts  Industry.  20 
years  with  one  manufacturer,  8  years 
general  and  12  years  national  and 
Canadian  sales  manager.  Specialized 
oakm  requiring  $12,000.  Diiisatlitfied  with 
present  connection.  Interview  can  be 
arranged.  Box  803,  Editor  ft  PuW 
lisher. 
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Shop  T alk  at  Thirty  ™e  fourth  estate 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  battle  has  been  joined  be¬ 
tween  electric  utility  companies 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  on  whether  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  expense  for  tax  purposes. 

Last  June  1,  (Pgs.  6  and  10) 
E  &  P  reported  that  tax  agents 
were  making  a  field  study  to 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  policy.  The  whole  mat¬ 
ter  was  brought  to  a  head  in 
April  when  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  saw  a  pamphlet  of  169 
ads  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  He  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  “there  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these 
companies  have  been  charging 
the  public,  through  income  tax 
deductions,  for  their  own  brain¬ 
washing.  For  the  Treasury  to 
retrieve  this  money  would  be 
not  only  just  and  fair,  but  a 
great  help  to  the  taxpayers.” 

Last  week,  on  January  22,  the 
Southwestern  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  filed  suit  against  the 
U.  S.  government  in  Shreve¬ 
port,  La,,  alleging  that  a  total 
of  $49,030.69  was  wrongfully 
disallowed  for  tax  purposes  by 
Internal  Revenue.  Included  in 
this  is  $23,309.58  for  advertis¬ 
ing  which  was  disallowed  for 
the  years  1947  through  1950 
and  involved  86  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  company  seeks  a  total 
judgment  of  $20,664.39  for  in¬ 
come  tax  and  interest  which  is 
the  excess  payment  for  the  four 
years.  Some  disallow-ances  for 
advertising  since  1950  have  been 
made  but  are  not  involved  in 
the  suit. 

The  amounts  involved  are  so 
small  that  they  would  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  rate  charges  to 
customers  and  would  be  small 
relief  to  the  taxpaying  public. 
The  issue,  however,  is  impor¬ 
tant. 


The  advertising  in  the  main 
was  directed  at  the  threat  to 
the  public  welfare  by  further 
encroachment  of  government  in 
the  electric  business.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  and  trade 
publications  in  the  company’s 
service  area.  In  its  suit  the  com¬ 
pany  contends  that  all  of  the 
advertising  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  electric  business  and  to 
inform  its  customers.  The  com¬ 
pany  contends  that  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  as  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  business  welfare  as 


is  service  and  appliance  promo¬ 
tion. 

One  ad  contained  two  maps, 
one  showing  the  SGEC  lines 
serving  847,205  homes  in  the 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Missouri 
area.  It  said  the  company  em¬ 
ploys  10,500  people  and  pays 
$21,300,000  a  year  in  taxes.  The 
other  map  showed  power  lines 
the  Southwestern  Power  Ad¬ 
ministration  plans  to  erect  at 
a  cost  of  $200,000,000  to  serve 
the  same  area.  “Not  a  single 
new  customer  will  be  served 
who  does  not  now  have,  or  can 
get  electricity,”  the  ad  said. 

Another  ad  reported  a  1947 
survey  by  Successful  Farming 
showing  73%  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  think  the  government 
should  own  electric  power  com¬ 
panies. 

Another  ad  reported  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  being  spent  by 
the  company  for  expansion  and 
said  “there  is  no  need  now,  nor 
will  there  ever  be,  for  the  South¬ 
western  Power  Administration, 
or  any  other  government  bureau 
to  waste  the  taxpayers’  money 
for  a  seiwice  already  supplied 
by  taxpaying  business.” 

The  position  of  the  electric 
companies  in  this  fight  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  to  us.  Sam 
Schwieger,  advertising  director 
of  Southwestern  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  wrote  E  &  P  (Aug.  3,  1957, 
page  7) : 

“Like  the  advei’tising  of  a 
grocery  store  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  of  America  advertise  to 
stay  in  business.  Their  purpose 
is  to  get  more  customers,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  customers  they  have 
to  use  more  seiwice  and  to  make 
friends  with  the  people.  One 
way  to  make  friends  is  to  give 
information  and  to  give  good 
service. 

“So,  we  tell  the  people  of  our 
communities  what’s  going  on  in 
our  business.  We  tell  them  that 
government  is  grasping  more 
and  more  of  the  electric  busi¬ 
ness.  We  tell  them  why  this  is 
bad  for  them ;  how  it  affects 
their  taxes,  their  freedom  of 
choice,  their  electric  seiwice  and 
their  rights  as  American  citi¬ 
zens. 

“There’s  no  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Just  a  statement  of  facts 
from  the  record.  The  electric 
companies  must  do  this  to  pro¬ 
tect  what  business  they  have 
and  to  gain  more  business.  This 
is  just  as  vital  to  the  electric 
company  as  advertising  that 


'He  lifted  the  idea  from  Harry  Truman." 


gives  the  price  of  cars,  groceries 
or  fishing  tackle  and  tells  you 
where  you  can  get  it. 

“If  the  electric  companies  are 
not  able  to  do  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  charge  it  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  then  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  has  been  denied.  The 
message  of  this  advertising  is 
just  as  vital  to  the  progress 
of  the  electric  companies  as  it 
is  for  Sears  and  Roebuck  to 
advertise  its  products.” 

Suppose  the  government 
should  decide  to  go  into  the  com¬ 
munications  business  in  com¬ 
petition  with  AT&T,  or  into  the 
steel  business?  Should  AT&T  or 
U.  S.  Steel  or  any  other  steel 
company  be  prevented  from  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  public  what  this 
government  competition  will 
mean? 

Suppose  some  crackpot  de¬ 
cided  all  American  radio  and 


television  broadcasting  should 
be  nationalized  under  one  gov¬ 
ernment  owned  and  operated 
company.  Under  the  present 
ruling  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
Senator  Kefauver’s  reasoning, 
independent  broadcasters  would 
be  precluded  from  using  every 
means  at  their  disposal  —  es¬ 
pecially  advertising  in  other 
media  —  to  explain  the  issues 
and  carry  the  fight  to  the  pub- , 
lie. 


St.  Albans  Weekly  i 

St.  Albans,  Vt 
Bernard  and  Sheila  O’Shes. 
publishers  of  the  Swanton  Cour¬ 
ier,  Enosburg  Standard  and  th( 
Rich  ford  Journal-Gazette,  havt 
completed  the  construction  of » 
new  plant  and  have  installed! 
Goss  Cox-O-Type  press.  They 
plan  to  start  a  weekly,  the  St 
Albans  Leader. 


ALLEN  KANDER 


NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


1700  Broadway 


AComa  2-362J 


EDITOR  »  PUBLISHER  for  February  1, 


Odd  jobs  and  other  activities 
cat  up  your  readers’  leisure 
time.  Your  paper  has  to  work 
extra  hard  these  days  to  get  its 
share  of  readerfimc.  And  read- 
Qvtime  depends  largely  on  easy- 
reading,  attractive  type  dress. 
Corona  looks  a  full  point  larger 
-and  it  is  eminently  legible.  It 
helps  you  make  the  most  of  the 
time  your  readers  give  you  — 
and  helps  you  get  more  readers! 
Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  for  specimens  or  write 
to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 

gain  readertime  with 


snowing 

dear! 


corona 


When  you  want  to  get  coverage 


PICK  THE 
POST  IN 
CINCINNATI! 

First  choice!  The  Post  is  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  largest  evening  newspaper 
in  circulation  and  advertising.*  i 


Best  choice!  No  daily  newspaper 
covers  as  much  as  50%  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  City  Zone — the  Post  covers 
43.8%.** 


Offers  more  alone! 

The  Post  has  the  largest  exclusive 
City  Zone  coverage  of  any  Cincinnati 
daily  newspaper.** 

OFFERS  MORE  IN 
COMBINATION! 

When  the  Post  is  used  with  either  of 
the  other  daily  papers  in  Cincinnati, 
the  advertiser  gets  greater  net  cover¬ 
age,  with  less  duplication,  than  he 
would  get  through  the  combination 
of  the  other  two.** 


CINCINNATI  POST 

ROBERT  K.  CHANDLER,  Managtr,  Genera!  Advertising 


The  Post  is  the  paper  that  goes  home  and  .j 
gets  read.  Gets  results.  Ask  your  Cincinnati 
Post  man.  Others  have,  and  they’re  sold  on  it! 


*AUTHORITY:  ABC  (PublUher’s  Statement  Sept.  30, 1957)  and  Media  Records  (First  11  Months,  1957).  **AUTHORITY:  1957  Post  Profile  Study  of  Cincinnati  N.  u  spa 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorU  Te/cgroffl  i  The  Sun 


aEVElAND . Prcfi 

PITTSBURGH . Prsi, 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Newt 

INDIANAPOLIS . rinei 


General  Advertising  Department, 


COLUMBUS . Citlnn 

CINCINNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poil 


Covinglon  edition,  Cindnnoli  Pott 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Newt-Sentinel 

290  Park  Avenue,  New  Terk  CHy 


DENVER .  .  .  Pocky  Mountain  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Prea 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Petf-HoroU  HOUSTON . Prtu 

MEMPHIS . Prett-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH. . Prett 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . Herald  PstI 

ChUege  Sen  Frencisse  DetreH  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dal'os 


